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ERNA RUBINSTEIN 


“SHE HAS KREISLER’S DIRECT EMOTIONAL APPEAL.” 
—NEW YORK SUN. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle . | 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Concert Secured 


J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New Yor 


Studio 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy. Normal Course in Pubtic and Private 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


Sight-Singing, 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th 
Phone: Circle 


Street 


2297 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF 
Techuic—Interpretation 


Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. ‘ 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


PIANO 
Theory 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Puetre Reciracs Given at In rervars 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H, Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 


with Dr. Curtis for miany years.) - 4 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 
Only teacher of Mania Caseiorti, Coloratura 


Building | 
: New York City 
46 Cannon Street 


Metropolitan Upera House 
1425 Broadway eR. ; 
Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
comes to New York to personally establish the 


Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizk Method 


137 West 69th Street, New Yor 
lelephone: Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Teacner oF Viowin Orcuestra Conpuctor 
Studio, 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gorruies insriruTe or Music 

1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 

Address to October 8th: Monncan Laxg, N. Y. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent , 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, scene Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 





Phone: 3967 Fordham 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Voice Expert — Coacn Rerertoire 
Recpen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 


THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 


Susan S. Borce, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 
Tel 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 4650 Cathedral 


ROBINSON 
VOICE 

136 East 78th Street 

Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. DUFF 


New York 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST anv COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
ST] , 1425 Broadway tw , 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. j New York 
Phones: 


Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303 


. . TL- TRY 
ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N, Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


15 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephcne: Rhinelander 8623 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacn vor Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘lelephone;: Schuyler 1049 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
Studios: 135 West_72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD 


VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


. f 502 Carnegie Hall 
Ss , 7 : 
tudios | 50 West 67th Street 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


j New York City 


Special Summer Course begins June 18, 1923 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
15 East 35th Street 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 


New York 


_ . TARO 7 Tr . 
ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe 
as Ace mpanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


SIGNOR A, BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
of Alma Gluck, Sophie 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th Street, 


Teacher Braslau and 


Studio: New York 








MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 

VOICE PLACEMENT anno REPERTOIRE 

Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 699 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ROBERT E, S, OLMSTED 
Professcr of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For apointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme. Germain 
Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science 
ot Singing 


439 West End Avenue New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers,’ No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1, Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Vill accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
jelepnone: Riverside 3469 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
elephone: Columbus 1405 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





I’REDERICK Riessere, A. A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—-Technie. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Personal 
address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
RAMATIC SOPRANO 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue ; : $ 
Phone: Schuyler 6870 


Studio open under assistant teachers until 
August Ist. 


New York 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
Street : 

Phone: 





58 West 70th New York 


8955 Endicott 





PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue — : New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street : ¢ New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G, E. Patten, Secy, 





MME, MINNA KAUFMANN 
Method 
New York 


Instruction: Lehmann 
601 Carnegie Hall : 
J. Cartall, Secy. 


EMIL FRIEDBERGER 

Vienna Teacher oF Piano ann Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 


Chamber Music 
Only Advanced Students 
1: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel, Riverside 1187 


Class Work 


Studi 





LAURA E, MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street 33 $3 33 New York 
Telephone: Ashland 1234 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address: Tue Harpinc Horer— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 We&t 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 
Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 

















September 20, 1923 


MARGOLIS aun 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
| 523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


i CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Personal Representative 
| Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 


Pa -DIEHL 











CONCERT bay tee ed 
Teacher ot ging 

Studio: 125 West 74th — ew York 
Phone: 10025 Endicott 


| 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


| ! RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Managementt ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylstca St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 





ICOENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
203 West 64th St. 
Phone 2160 Circle 





i 
| 
' 
| 
| 





ew York City 


Louie St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


‘iColumbia School of M 
@ 30'S, Wabash Ave., Chicago 





MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand ng Be Tenor and Centon Tove 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio 
Conding--Oaly "Talented Pupite ona 
Ensem! 
- ble bey and experience poe ere wo 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 


COURIER 


OFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. Endorsed by the great- 

est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y. “Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to pus Neg pupils 
before the public 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 











1425 Broadway, New York City N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
DRA AT KALTO GRACE G. GARDNER 


NADWO 


(Natioval Prize wee te 
80 West Sist St., Bayonne, N. J. 
Tel. 1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER: - Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 


PROEeMS 














BUBBLES 
MAB A CORBY 


on Bn pel copy) 
Ew I 
° ey Cc er Rr’. SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 











RIO PAGANO yoice E CULTURE 


Pupils Uyagered Sot 
Grand r 
1367-9 


Pons taer-8 BROADWAY, | NEW Fon 
‘Rosert 0’CONNOR 


New York 





ee" 376 East 100tn Stre —, 








| “Not all become Artists, but everyone can 
‘be taught to artistically. 
(\HAGGERTY-SNELL (esiiici. 


| 


TpereuiTas OPERA HOUSE syyetes, + SES Pruetens, Hew tors | A 
RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
| Concerte—Recitals of his conge—Oraterie 
| 214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


joprano 
Gusnsttesiiteatiie emis and Coaching 
Studie: 168.West End Ave., New York Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Berée | Society 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chieago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a § eng as her method is 
not a theory to Proven Fact. Trial 
poopeeiencs A” Phone Columbus 
(peas Studio: 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


ums" WILD 


| 9485 8. Robey Street, Chicago, til. 
- Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
| Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization in ete students to further 
P te the spirit 





























I ppc oi 
bs Membership Invited 


Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary : 


(Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue. New York City 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
ra 
Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Phone Pulaski 2055 








can HAMMANN |? 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


rane 
839 North Dearborn Street 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Philadelphia 











_—. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena ba vb , Mary Mi Mellish, Aga Patton, 
Mergowte Ringo, ‘any, Jeannette reeland. 

Address 915 Camenie ee N. ¥. Telephone circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


‘eacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme 
ee. * Lucill lle Marcel, Caroline tis ie Mandy: 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 














JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


i d Oratorio 
een et Se en ee o 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Sohuyler 1368 


» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N. Y.C 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmana 


Oratorio end Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


py Bay AL ts 
and Boston Sym 


STUDIO: pthc seast 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





N 








EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal ‘ 
nized as a Voice ae 


Se ea 


pone 
Drawing Rooms, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 


Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mase. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


“O Little Od Haren ie at Thelum’s Stream 


Address care Musica Courimn, 437 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 


WARFORD “22 














SINGING 
Metragiiten Ope 


jess an eae fox YX, 














r 
FR RAF T 
Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
R14 Weet sath ot. n* ae York C 
’ Ne ° ity 
Concer 
¥ GEHRKEN Sisyi. 
*haplay ~~ ing unique reputation.”— 
tie? ‘Bainbridge 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
381 West 
"| Bonei i | Al fH wwder 
inporses E. ran. 
MARY 
POTTER 
Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


3LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 











Chicago, Ill 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘is: 


Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 


BELLMAN stu>10 


STUDIO 
Phone 7060 Endicott 


239 West 72 St 
New York City 











-aAm-2saP=z 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





3 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Rosa Raisa, Giacome Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 


BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hal! New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The ienies with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 


125 W. 86th St., N. ¥ 


Kataoe HOFFMANN #220 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Meine t 


SESSIONS “=: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, Sunday Afternoons 
GST West 12lst St. N. ¥. Tel, 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI soan 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


gi 








Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 
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Fine Arts Building - - Chicago 
. DE GREGORIO g 
N Specialist in Voice Cul 
Nar ee 
” HAZEL 
GRUPPE 
Concert Pianist 





Now in Europe 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg Chicago, ti! 
MADAME 


E-mMa A. DAMBMANIN] 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Cai Hall. Vocal Insiruetion. hes done 
Studio, 137 W. 93d Gt. Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH (BENHAM 


CONCERT PIAN 
Management: “= May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., 

















Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 

od roirectet Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El puechepent Seminary. 

412 yea Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music 
specialties. 
Address rovalletta, N. J. 





Cons 








end costume numbers, 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hadson, N, Y. 


Siudie: 452 Giverside Drive, Hew York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFF sussise'imverial Overs 
H. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, 
all languages. 
Affiliated Dancing 


wih IVAN TARASOFF “xzci: 


637 Madison Ave., New York Telephone 3919 Plaza 








Coaching, 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Clab 


After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y¥. 


Fer all Information apply to the President, 


1780 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 


September 20, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing ‘Blaris Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 











Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


New York City 











RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


BOOKING TOUR 1923-24 


Yorkville Concerts (E. 86 St.) Thurs, Nights. 
Office: 16038 Third Ave., New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of “MANUAL OF nenmens” 
 § Gos 


a of Maat t 7ist | St, »*~- k 
es many other 
° { 516 West 180th St,, New York 
Tel, Wadsw 


orth 8760 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teache: 
Tel 6935 Lafayett- 








A Soprano 
435 Lincoln Piace, Brooklyn, N.Y 





J. WARREN Conductor —Coach — Accompanist 


STUDIOS: 
37 West 72nd Street 
New York 
Phone 2297 Columbus 


H. VV. Maurer 


Specialist In VIOLIN TECHNICS 


Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York Cit y 
Residence: 867 East 179th Street, Bronx, N. 


HAROLD A. LORING 


LECTURE — RECITALS 
American Indian Music 








Assisted by 
A tull-blood Sioux Indian 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, ist Violin Lucia Neidhardt, Viola 
Isabel Rausch, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A itht.. 5 “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERA for 3d gives all the latest news 
of the musical wor Sa iption 4 dol- 
lars a year post free. 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oughly sound and interesting shilling re- 
view, edited b thas brilliant oe singer 
Ursula Greville. Subscription 3 dotiere . 
year post free. 

Both are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Borners Street, London, W. 1, England 











SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


‘OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 

uet’’— his masterful composi- 

tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
hoard from masterpieces 
e “Madrigale, Sabet: 
Tropatore,” “Humores- 
que,’ “ Barcarolle, ** 
Meiody in F,”’ “But- 
“ Harlekin,*’ 
Shesherd ‘s Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,’ 
an Marche de Moa! 
“It Puritant,”* “The 
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SAN CARLO COMPANY OPENS ITS SEASON 
BEFORE LARGE THRONG OF OPERA LOVERS 





Century Theater Packed with Operatic Enthusiasts—Aida Given Brilliantly—Anne Roselle and Manuel Salazar and 
Stella De Mette Shine Conspicuously 


_ Habit quickly becomes tradition and it has become prac- 
tically a tradition for the San Carlo Opera Company to 
open not only the opera season in New York but also the 
musical season generally. After the long lapse during the 
summer, unbroken only by the Stadium and Goldman con- 
certs, the tonal devotees are hungry for their regular lyrical 
fare the moment the autumn leaves begin to color and the 
winds to get cool, and Fortune Gallo has been the shrewd 
impresario to find out that it is not necessary to wait until 
October or November before beginning to satisfy the musical 
appetite of the tone loving multitude. 
Wuat Gatto Has Done. 


Gallo has educated New York to the idea that excellent 
opera may be sung and staged without spending millions of 
dollars, either on the part of the manager or 
the public. 

The rest of the country knew it before the = 
metropolis, for the San Carlo tours took place = 
for many seasons before Gallo felt that the 
time was ripe to make his experiment in New 
York. He tried it several years ago and found = 
exactly what he had expected, that New York | 
opera goers are no different from those of 
Utica, Kankakee, Salt Lake City, or Tacoma. 
They desire experienced singers with good 
voices, a competent conductor, a sufficient or- 
chestra and chorus and a fair degree of illusion 
in the scenic presentation. Gallo went to great 
lengths to provide these matters, and managed 
to find, year after year, a large cast of princi- 
pals who mastered their profession and were 
willing to engage in it without “star” pretensions 
or prerequisites. The quality of the San Carlo 
performances improved apace as the ensemble 
became well knitted through long retention of 
the same principal singers and conductors, until 
now the organization has won truly high rank 
and is without any question the best touring 
opera company in the world. To have built 
up such an enterprise without the assistance 
of a board of millionaire directors and a huge 
guarantee fund, is an achievement worthy of 
all admiration, and Fortune Gallo has it in) = 
large degree, for his public is a faithful one — 
and supports him enthusiastically—and very 
profitably, one is glad to add. 
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THE OPENING NIGHT. 


Everybody in musical circles was at the Cen- 
tury last Monday evening, that is, everybody 
who has returned from European and American 
mountain and seashore resorts. Faces tanned 
by the sun were much in evidence and high 
spirits and jolly reunions made the lobbies ring 
with “How are you?” “Comé stas,” “Hello, 
old dears,” and “Well, well, well, glad to see 
you.” 

The appearance of conductor Carlo Peroni 
was the signal for a tremendous outburst of 
applause from the packed house, and similar 
greetings met each one of the principal singers 
as they came on during the action. 

Of course Manuel Salazar, an old and steady 
favorite with the San Carlo audiences, received 
an overwhelming acknowledgment for his 
Celeste Aida, which was delivered with all his 
accustomed warmth, finish, and authority. 
Throughout the evening he kept up a fine ex- 
hibition of effective operatic art, both in song 
and mimic presentation, and was especially con- 
vincing and compelling in the perennially great 
Nile scene. Salazar’s voice remains of lovely 
quality and its power is undiminished when he 
projects his well planned climaxes. 

There was much speculation as to how Anne 
Roselle, as Aida, would acquit herself in her 
new surroundings, but with her first entrance and the open- 
ing tones of her role, it was apparent that she had firm com- 
mand over her artistic resources, and she quickly established 
herself in the very good graces of the experts and the 
merely adoring laymen through the ease with which she 
handled her vocal utterance, its elasticity, mellowness, and 
adaptability to the various shades of emotional expression 
and interpretative exigencies. Her voice is unusually appeal- 
ing and lends itself readily, not only to the lyrical moments 
but also to dramatic flights of great force and _ intensity. 
In her acting this gifted soprano showed full knowledge 
of stage routine and imbued the character of Aida with 
striking dignity, pathos, and romantic feryor. The success 
of Mme. Roselle was spontaneous, emphatic, complete. The 
curtain calls convinced everyone of that and must have 
thrilled the lady to her very soul. _ 

OTHERS IN THE CAST. 

Stelle de Mette, the Amneris, is an old friend, and one 
who never disappoints vocally or artistically. Her tones 
retain their lovely quality and her delivery is, as, always, 
correct, clean, and highly colored. She puts a world of 
passion into her acting and it carries conqueringly over the 
footlights. She, too, was acclaimed by the listeners. — 

As Amonasro, Mario Basola scored an individual triumph. 
He possesses an organ of ingratiating timbre and yet it has 
enough dynamic force to enable him to do the strenuous 
episodes of the Nile scene with fully satisfying tonal 
energy. His make-up and acting were worthy of the best 
traditions of the role—a difficult one to do well, by the way. 

Another familiar figure was Pietro de Biasi, as Ramfis, 
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and his full tones and heroic bearing as the sinister priest 
were in welcome evidence as heretofore. Natale Cervi 
did his regular part of the King, and Francesco Curci was 
the messenger. 

A separate word should be spoken for Clara Lang, the 
High Priestess, whose singularly sweet and rich voice sur- 
prised and delighted her hearers. She sang her passages 
with uncommonly fine musical finish and arrestingly delicate 
tonal adjustments. 

A host within himself was Carlo Peroni, one of the best 
operatic conductors Italy ever has sent us, Aside from his 
intimate knowledge of the score and his absolute hold on 
the singers and the orchestra, he is blessed with pulsing 
temperamental drive and a marked poetic sense, and these 
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PERCY GRAINGER, 


eminent pianist-composer, after an absence of one year spent in Hurope 
where he gained fresh laurels both as pianist and composer, returned to fill 
the many concert engagements booked for the season of 1923-24 throughout 


the United States and Canada. 
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qualities enable him to give a really affecting and thrilling 
reading of the imperishably picturesque Aida score. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky-Nemeroff dances formed a highly 
potent feature of the evening’s enjoyments. 

And now may the San Carlo Opera and Fortune Gallo 
have a winter of showering successes and golden ducats. 


Master Institute Offers Scholarships 


The Master Institute of United Arts, now at 312 West 
54th Street, New York, announces that hearings and rec- 


ommendations for scholarships will take place the first week 
in October, when the Master Institute will move to its 
permanent home at 310 Riverside Drive. In addition to 
the general scholarships given by the Master Institute of 
United Arts in its different departments, there will be 
awarded at that time the Rabindranath Tagore Scholarship 
in painting, the Maurice Maeterlinck Scholarship in paint 
ing, the Nicholas Roerich Scholarships in music, the Louis 
L. Horch Scholarship in piano, the Maurice Lichtmann 
Scholarships in piano, the William Carl Scholarship in 
Organ, and other special scholarships. Applications for 
scholarships must be made in writing to the Master Insti 
tute of United Arts, at 312 West 54th Street, before Sep- 
tember 28. 


McCormack Concerts at Century Theater 


All of John McCormack’s New York concerts for the 
coming season will be given at the Century Theater. Ar- 
rangements to this effect were made last week by Lee Shu 
bert with Charles L. Wagner, manager of Mr. McCormack 
The first concert is scheduled for Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 30. Mr, McCormack is one of, if not the 
greatest, “standing room” attractions in the 
world, and it is certain that in all of his ap 
pearances he will tax the capacity of the Cen 
tury Theater 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
Incorporated 


_ On August 30, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
formerly in co-partnership, was incorporated, 
and will be known from now on as the Wolf 
sohn Musical Bureau, Inc Its officers are 
A. F. Adams, president; John T, Adams, first 
vice-president and treasurer: | R. Ellison, 
Portland, Ore., second vice-president; P. M 
Nielson, Pittsburgh, secretary; Richard Colpey, 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. The 
new corporation will carry on its business in 
the same manner as in the past, with the added 
efficiency of eight branch offices, as follows 
FE. A. Wickes, 442 Little Building, Boston. 
Mass., Boston branch manager: P. M. Nielson, 
750 Highland Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pitts- 
burgh branch manager; Louis J. Alber, 2443 
Prospect avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland 
branch manager; O. B Stephenson, 850 Orches- 


tra Hall, Chicago, Ill., Chicago branch man 
ager ; Elwyn Concert Bureau, Broadway Build 
ing, Portland, Ore., Pacific coast managers; 
Ibbs & Tillett, 19 Hanover square, London, 
England; Alexander Kahn, 22 Rue St. Augus 
tine, Paris, France; Norbert Salter, 52 Augs 


burgerstrasse, Berlin, Germany 


Sousa’s Only New York Concert 
This Year 

_John Philip Sousa will give his only New 
York concert this year on October 7 at Madison 
Square Garden. Not only will he conduct his 
regular band of 103 musicians, but for this pat 
ticular occasion forty-seven additional men will 
be added—all of them players who have pet 
formed with him at other times—making the 
total number 250. 

The concert will be given under the auspices 


of The National Navy Club of New York 


Shake-Up Among Berlin Opera 
Conductors 
August 28 


Berlin, The State Opera has just 


announced the appointment of Erich Kleiber 
to be the successor of Leo Blech as general 
musical director. The appointment, which has 


been a rather sudden and unexpected one, has 
been met by the public and with mixed 
feelings since the rather arbitrary action of the 
“powers that be” in the opera has resulted in 
the resignation of Fritz Stiedry, second con 
ductor during the Blech regimé, and thought by 
many to be the logical successor of Blech following the rule 
of seniority. Though Stiedry’s contract has still four vears 
to run, he asks for an immediate cancellation. Kleiber, who 
comes from the National Theater in Mannheim, has signed 
a five-year contract and has already begun his duties 

In the Deutsches Opernhaus where Blech is now installed, 
further dissent noticeable since the three regular « 
ductors, Waghalter, Krasselt and Otto Moericke, 


press 


1S on 


have also 


resigned It is rumored, though not yet confirmed, that 
Waghalter, who has relatives in New York, may go to 
America. A. Q 
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A MECHANICAL ORCHESTRA. 

Leipsic, August 30.—A mechanical instrument has just 
been exhibited at the Leipsic Fair which takes the place of 
a small orchestra. Piano, harmonium, three violins, flute 
and clarinette are combined in the device, in other words, 
a complete cafe orchestra. J 

A SIGN or THE TIMES. 

Dresden, August 30.—The banquet hall of the royal pal 
ace, where Bach, Mozart, Handel and Gluck had delighted 
the elite of their day, was recently transformed into a 
charming concert hall and was inaugurated with a qharity 


concert, when Fritz Busch conducted a chamber orchestra 
in works by Mozart, Handel, Bach, Schubert and Wolff 
Ferrari. Incidentally Fritz Busch has been invited to con 
duct Die Meistersinger at next year’s festival in Bayreuth 

TuHree Premiéers ror Dri 


DEN OPERA 


Dresden, August 30.—The repertory of the Dresden State 
Opera this season will include the premiéres of 
Dr. Faust; Volkmar Andreae’s Die Abenteuer des Casa- 
nova; Kurt Striegler’s Hand auf’s Herz; the German pre- 

(Continued on Page 23). 
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FAMOUS BRITISH SONGS AND THEIR MAKERS 


By Carl Holliday 


Professor of American Literature at the University of Toledo, Ohio 


[In folk music it is evident that the music is more 
important than the words. It is equally evident that 
the words are more important than the music. Both 
things can be proved by the ancient “proof of the pud- 
ding” argument, and the result is that we are left all 
“up in the air’ when we endeavor to formulate any 
given rule of immortality for this class of composition. 

The important thing about folk music is this: that 
people, i, ¢., the people, do not read poetry. To the 
masses poetry means nothing. They never read it, 
they never hear it, they never buy it, they never recite 
it, they know nothing about it until it is set to music. 
And even then, if it is not the proper sort of music it 
will not gain the public ear. Nor will the proper kind 
of music hold the public ear very long unless it is set 
to the proper kind of poetry. , : 

And so what really takes place is that music yr 
poetry to the masses and poetry brings music to the 
masses, and the combined result of the two is the only 
kind of art that means anything to the masses. There- 
fore we must all commend the efforts of the newly 
formed Committee on People’s Song for what it is try- 
ing to do, and in view of its efforts the following article 
on British folk song will prove of timely interest.— 
The Editor.] 


What a world of songs the people of the British Isles 
have produced! From the earliest times that we have any 
record of these people, they were singers and lovers of 
music. The Celts who inhabited England more than two 
thousand years ago were so commonly ‘musical that it 
was the custom for everyone when on the public highway 
to carry his harp on his back. If he were seen without it 
that was a sign that he was a slave or in disgrace. 

To the north of these Celts, in what is now called Scot- 
land, were two fierce tribes, the Picts and the Scots, and 
so popular was music among them that when a man went 
courting his girl he generally sang to her and her father 
his “cow song,” boasting of the number of cattle he had 
stolen, For in those old days no Pict nor Scot could ask 
for a girl’s hand until he had proved that he had stolen 
cows from the Celts in the South, 

When the Anglo-Saxons came to England in 449 the 
stream of song increased; for with them they brought 
their harper-singers called scops, meaning “shapers” of 
words.. Wealth and honors were showered upon these 
crude Saxon songsters, who inspired the warriors with wild 
chants of battle. Indeed, every Anglo-Saxon was suppose 
to be a singer and player of the harp. The first English 
poet whose name we know, Caedmon, living in the sixth 
century, was brought to shame at first by his inability to 
play and sing in public, but the power came to him in a 
dream, and he became the noblest singer of his day. 

All those ancient songs, however, are in a language so 
unknown to most of us today and the form of verse then 
used is now so strange that we could not sing them. The 
kind of song that we appreciate ae 4 began to be com- 
posed shortly before the days of Shakespeare or about 
1550. 

One of the best of the Shakespearean lyrics still popular 
among all English speaking people is Who Is Sylvia, a 
song placed in the play, Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Who is Sylvia? What is she, 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 
¢ heavens such grace did lend her, 

That she might admired be. 

It is a light-hearted song, not of despairing love, but of 
admiration for an attractive maiden. Nearly two hundred 
years after it had been written, the German composer 
Schubert put it to the gay, tripping tune that we all 
know. Another of those happy short lyrics of Shakespeare’s, 
is Hark, Hark, the Lark, in the play, Cymbeline, believed 
to be the last drama written by Shakespeare. 

Hark, hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebus ‘gins arise, ; 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty is, 

My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise! 

Schubert, while waiting one morning in a restaurant 
for his breakfast, happened to see those lines reprinted in 
a newspaper, and then and there he hastily wrote the melody 
on the back of the menu-card. Only twenty minutes he 
spent at the task, but the vigorous air then composed bids 
fair to live for twenty centuries. 

There were many ha songs written in those days of 
Shakespeare and Queen’ Elizabeth. One that we all enjoy 
is Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes, or To Celia, by that 
vast giant of a play-writer, Ben Jonson, the boon com- 
panion of Shakespeare. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I'll not look for wine. 

Jonson, afier all, was a very practical sort of poet, and 
he first wrote this poem in prose so that he would know 
exactly what he intended to say in the song. The com- 
poser of the tune we shall never know. It is proof that 
vocal music had reached a rather high standard in Shakes- 
peare’s day when the author of so fitting a melody did not 
consider it so extraordinarily good as to merit having the 
author’s name attached. 

When the Puritans under Cromwell took charge of 
England they tried to suppress all singing of light, or as 
they said, “ungodly” songs, and for many years few new 
lyrics appeared. At length, however, after 1700 there was 
a marked revival of singing, and at least one poet and musi- 
cian, Henry Carey, who died in 1743, became exceedingly 
famous for his songs, both light and serious. 

He it was who wrote the words of the English national 
anthem, God Save the King. He undoubtedly got the idea 
for the poem from an old song often sung before Henry 
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VIII. in the early sixteenth century by one of the knights, 
Sir Peter Carew. Amidst a storm of applause old Sir 
Peter would end his tune by bawling at the top of his 
voice : 


ud I said, Good Lord defend 
agent with Thy most holy hand, 
nd save noble Henry our King! 


Henry Carey, building upon this little hint, wrote the 
famous national hymn and fitted to it an ancient melody 
believed to have been coi by Dr. John Ball, private 
musician to King James I., shortly after 1610. Save 
the King has much dignity, but another of Carey’s well 
known songs is not quite so dignified. It is entitled Sally 
in Our Alley, a lyric long popular not only in England, but 
also in America. 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like roy Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 

About the time that Carey wrote God Save the King, 
another English poet, James Thomson, composed the words 
of another British national song, Rule Britannia (1740). 
The music, by Arne, is so vigorous and rousing that the 
British sailors for many a year thundered it from deck and 
mast, in storm and in battle. 

Speaking of battle reminds us of another well known 
but pathetic English song, How Sleep the Brave, written 
by William Collins in 1746. It was long heard in- thousands 
of English homes and even in this country. President 
— Guincy Adams said that one of the earliest of his 

yhood recollections was that of his mother’s having him 
recite before he went to bed the words: 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
When Sacks Uk tony teiee onit 
Returns fo ck their Rinowed mold, : 
¢ shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod, 

Still another of these national songs of England is Ye 
Mariners of England, written in 1805 by Thomas Campbell. 
In the old days the British sea-dogs shouted it on sea and 
on land. Its tune is based upon an ancient melody called 
Ye Gentlemen of England, composed by Martin Parker 
before 1630—a tune full of that energy and “thump” that 
sailors and soldiers have always liked in their songs. Camp- 
bell was undoubtedly inspired to write the because 
of the death of the great British admiral, Nelson, at the 
Battle of Trafalgar in 1805 

Ye mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze, 

Your glorious standard launch again, 
To match another foe. 

And sweep through the deep 

While the stormy winds do blow— 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow! 
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In the nineteenth century there was a host of songs 
written in England—some of them so beautiful that they 
will doubtless be remembered as long as our language is 
spoken. Among such were Fhe Lost Chord, the words 
written by Adelaide Proctor about 1850 and the music b 
the English composer, Arthur Sullivan, and O That We 
Two were Maying, by Alice Mary Smith, probably the 
best woman composer that England has ever produced. 

But it remained for the poet Alfred Tennyson of all 
purely English authors to write the most beautiful songs of 
the century. One immediately calls to mind two perfect 
ems, Sweet and Low and Crossing the Bar. Sweet and 

w, sung in probably every school room in the English 
orang world, comes from Tennyson’s long poem, The 

rincess, published in 1847. The words almost sing them- 
selves, but the music by the English composer, Barnby, 
adds to the beauty of the words, 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

ind of the western sea. 

Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Barnby also wrote the music for Tennyson’s Crossing 
the Bar—a deep, sincere expression of faith that has 
moved the world. 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The may bear me far, 
I hone to see my Pilot face to face 
en I have crost the bar, 
_ Tennyson knew that it was a perfect bit of poetry— 
indeed, an American magazine paid him $1,600 for it— 
and in his old age he used seaguentty to say, “Mind you 
now that you put Crossing the Bar. at the close of every 
collection of my poems.” 

Kipling’s Recessional is another of England’s national 
anthems. It is a warning to the nation lest in all its wealth 
and power it might forget God. 

God of our fathers, known of old— 
Lord of our far-flung _battle-line— 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 

It was particularly fitting that it should close the great 
celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the reign of 

ueen Victoria. Great Britain’s vast navy had passed 
in review; her mighty army had marched before the multi- 
tudes; representatives from all the peoples of the earth 
had congratulated the nation and the nation’s queen. Then, 
with this quiet prayer-song by Kipling, calling the nation 
back to humbleness, the magnificent ceremonies closed. 


[In next week’s issue will be published Article II, on 
Scotch songs and Irish songs.—The Editor. 
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Q. What is grand opera? 

A. An expensive form of publicity. 

Q. What makes an opera “grand”? 

A. The ticket speculators, high hats and taxis. 

Q. What is the first thing to be done towards getting your 
opera mounted? 

A. Dedicate a song to the director’s wife. 

Q. What is the second thing? 

A. Get her to sing it. 

Q. Why is the hero always a tenor and the heroine always 
a soprano 

A. Because. 

Q. Why do all Italian singers “hold on” to their high 
notes 
. Because they don’t know how to let go. 


. Why are most operas in three acts? 

. Isn’t that enough? 

What is a prologue? 

. Padding. 

What is an epilogue? 

Same thing. 

Do the singers follow the conductor? 

Not consciously. 

What is meant by a conductor’s “beat”? 
Almost anything. 

When. does the composer use a “leit motif”? 
When he can’t think of anything else. 

To what may most singers attribute their success? 
. The prompter. 

How do most tenors reach their high notes? 
By standing on their toes. 

How do most sopranos reach their high notes? 
. By raising their eyebrows. 

How do contraltos reach theirs? 

. By auto-suggestion. 

. What is the purpose of a dress rehearsal? 


. To give the invited critics a bad impression of the 
a. 
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Why does the librettist kill all his principals in the last 


° 
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To save the audience the trouble. 


When are “cuts” advisable? 
At all times. 


What is needed to appreciate grand opera properly? 
A comfortable seat. 


. What is the “claque”? 
. A traffic cop for the audience. 


. Why is it Americans can’t write grand opera? ; 
. Because the Germans, French, Italians and Russians 


say so. 


Eastman Theater Offers Fine Concert Course 


Rochester, September 6.—Announcements of the concert 
season at the Eastman Theater here for next season have 
just been issued and promise an unusually attractive winter 
musically. The season will begin on October 31 with Mme. 
Schumann Heink, and end on April 9 with the final con- 
certs of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert 
Coates conductor. The season will be divided into three 
series as follows: Series A—October 31, Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink; November 21, Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn and Denishawn Dancers; January 16, Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Albert Coates conductor, soloist, 
Frederic Lamond; February 6, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals; 
February 20, Tito Schipa, Suzanne Keener; April 2, Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conductor, soloist, Selim 
Palmgren; Series B—November 7, Josef Hofmann; No- 
vember 28, New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conductor, soloist, Rene Pollain ; January 9, Mme. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, Richard Crooks, the Duncan Dan- 
cers (Margo, Anna and Lisa); January 30, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Paul Kochanski; March 5, Florence Macbeth and 
Company in one-act opera, Secret of Suzanne, and concert; 
April 9, Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Coates 
conductor, soloist, Joseph Press; Series C—November 14, 
Anna Pavlowa, Russian Ballet and orchestra; Fwd 23, 
Tohn Charles Thomas, Madame Elsa Stralia; February 13, 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch ‘con- 
ductor, soloist II Schkolnik; February 27, Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert Coates conductor, soloist, 
Vladimir Resnikoff; March 19, Sigrid Onegin, Byron Hud- 
son; March 26, Jascha Heifetz. 

As before, the management of concerts will be in charge 
of James E. Furlong. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 7 


SUCCESS OF THE CIVIC MASTER 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF WINSTON-SALEM 


Mr. Waldo sang with strength and expression and_ with a sympathy 
of melody that won the hearts of all his listeners. The work of Rose 
Des Rosiers, who also was accompanied by Mr, Cornell, was another 
delightful contribution to the occasion and was received with marked 


“It is a source of keen regret to the entire community 
that the Civic Summer Master School of Music is drawing 
to a close, next week being the closing week of the term,” 
said the Twin-City Sentinel of Winston-Salem of July 28, 
in an article that dealt with the success of the first venture 
of its kind in that city. Commenting further, it read: “The 
school, which is composed of leading musicians and vocalists, 
both soloists and instructors, opened its first session in this 
city on June 25 and since that time has proven of greatest 
value to the pupils of the faculty of distinguished instruc- 
tors, and besides has afforded the community a number of 
musical programs of rare excellence.” f 

The school was fostered by the Civic Music Commission, 
authorized by the municipal authorities, for the purpose of 
developing musical appreciation and the better arts. Much 
credit goes, therefore, to Director William Breach for 
assembling such a splendid faculty. A. Y. Cornell, the 
well known New York vocal teacher, headed the vocal de- 
partment, and Dicie Howell, equally well known, was also 
a member of that department, Adelaide Campbell and Charles 
Troxwell being Mr. Cornell’s assistants. Charles Gilbert 
Spross, the composer and pianist, assisted in the capacity 
of coach and conducted a class in the art of accompanying. 
The violin department was in charge of Mrs. Fred J. 
Andrews, who is one of the instructors of Salem College 
and a member of the music department of the Winston-Salem 
public schools. The piano normal classes were directed by 
Addye Yeargain Hall, chairman of the junior department 
of the Federation of Music Clubs of America. 

The students were singers and musicians of marked 
ability, many known in the musical field. All were most 
enthusiastic in their praise of the ability and results of the 
teaching faculty. 

A number of Mr. Cornell's pupils from New York, who 
had been in the habit of attending his summer classes at 
Round Lake, N. Y., journeyed down to Winston-Salem 
for the session there. During the summer school many in- 
teresting programs were given. On Friday evening, July 6, 
the pupils of Mr. Cornell, assisted by Charles Gilbert Spross, 
pianist, were heard in a most enjoyable program, Those 
appearing were: Ethel Best Rowe, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Thomas A. Sullivan, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Earl C. Waldo, 
Meadville, Pa.; Ruth McIlvaine, New York City; Leona 
Rousch, Canton, O.; Albert C. Hewitt, Jr., Hickory, N. C.; 
Ruth Ely, Savannah, Ga.; Page Stone, Roanoke, Va.; 
Charles Stuart West, Savannah, Ga.; Louise Beamon Heaf- 
ner, Albany, N. Y.; Rose Des Rosiers, Holyoke, Mass. 

On July 13, another recital was given by the pupils of 
Mr. Cornell, again with the assistance of Mr. Spross. Those 
taking part upon this occasion were: Charles Stuart West, 
Pearl Benbow, Greensboro, N. C.; Harvey Lidstedt, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Ethel Best Rowe, Earl Waldo, Leona Roush, 
Jessie Lupo, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Lista Eddins, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.; J. Foster Barnes, Greensboro, N. C.; Edna 
Essig, Canton, O.; Ruth Mcllvaine, New York City; 
Thomas A. Sullivan, Mardi Kenny, Albany, N. Y.; Albert 
C. Hewitt and Clarence K. Dretke. 

Rose Des Rosiers, soprano, assisted by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, was heard in a recital at Memorial Hall, Salem 
College, on Wednesday evening, July 18, and on July 20, 
the pupils of Mr. Cornell gave a program. Those appear- 





ROSE DES ROSIERS, 
dramatic soprano of Holyoke, Mass., who gave a successful 
recital in Winston-Salem during the summer school session. 


ing included: Audrey Le Grande, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Shirely Keene, Boston, Mass.; Ethel Best Rowe, Albert C. 
Hewitt, Ruth McIlvaine, New York City; Margaret Bailey, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Paul Young, Columbus, O.; Harvey 
Lidstedt, Margaret Belcher, Troy, N. Y.; Edna Essig, 
Laura Craytor, Akron, O.; Thomas A. Sullivan, Katherine 
Wharton, Greensboro, N. C.; Mardi Kenny, Ruth Ely, 
Charles Stuart West, Elma Carey Johnson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Clarence K. Dretke. 

More than three hundred persons attended the entertainment given 
at the Forsyth Country Club last evening in honor of the Civic 
Master School of Music by the four civic clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Civitans, and the Lions. It was a brilliant event and proved in every 
way a delightful experience for all who were there. The weather 
was ideal for such an occasion and the cool breezes, coming over 
the hills and valleys of the Piedmont country were most acceptable 
and refreshing. 

Said the Sentinel of another musical event, continuing: 

The second treat of the evening was music, rendered by the civic 
orchestra under the direction of illiam Breach and by members of 
the master school of music. The musicians had seats on the big 
spreading porch of the clubhouse, while the big company sat on the 
lawn directly in front of the building, where they could follow with 
greatest pleasure the various selections rendered. Every number was 
received with hearty applause, and the unanimous verdict was that it 
= one of the most pleasing musical events that this city has ever 
nown. 

Phe solo parts were given by Earl C. Waldo, basso, who was ac- 
companied by A. Y. Cornell, eminent leader of the school of music. 


ad * a oe 


r. Dretke, widely known baritone, accompanied by Mrs. Dretke, 
gave selections that won him hearty praise, while Albert C. Hewitt, 
of Hickory, accompanied by the widely known pianist and accompanist, 

Ibert Spross, gave tenor selections that appealed with wonder- 

ful effect to. the crowd and won him warmest applause. 
The playing of the orchestra under the direction of Mr. Breach 
was up to the lofty standard that it has established in the various 


Charles Gi 


concerts given by it here this summer. 
It was real musical workmanship of 
the highest order, 

_ The audience was enthusiastic in 
its praise of the musicians and agreed 
that it was a er remarkable pres- 
entation, comparable in every way 
to the very highest achievements in 
musical art in this country. 


Ruth Ely, coloratura soprano, 
gave a recital on July 30, and 
one of the local papers com- 
mented as follows: 


Miss Ely is a coloratura soprano 
of unusual ability possessing a voice 
of wide range, flexibility and rare 
quality. Her appearance in individ- 
ual recital has been anticipated by 
music lovers for several weeks and 
their highest expectations were fully 
realized. The audience was large. 
A_iively ovation was _ tendered 
Miss Ely after singing the Mad 
Scene (Hamlet), by Ambroise Thom- 
as. So enthusiastic were her hearers 
that she appeared three times to 
acknowledge their plaudits. In the 
last number, Nature's Holiday (Hage- 
man), Miss Ely was especially bril- 
liant in her interpretation of the com- 
position, and the audience was again 
clamorous in its desire to express due 
recognition of the musician’s skill. 

A Musical Praise Service was 
given at the West End Meth- 
odist Church on July 29. A, Y. 
Cornell was the organist and 
choir master, and the program 
included selections from Stabat 
Mater, August 1, a popular 
operatic program was given by 
the following: Dicie Howell, 
Ruth Ely, Louise Beamon Haef- 
ner, Ruth Melivaine, Charles 
Troxell, Albert C. Hewitt, Jr., 
Clarence D. Dretke, William 
Breach, and Earl C, Waldo, 
also Charles Gilbert Spross. 

The following which appeared 
in one of the local pavers speaks 
for itself: 

There is now in full swing at 
Salem College, a summer school of 
music. Mr. Cornell, a teacher of 
more than national reputation, with 
a corps of comptetent instructors, is 
in the midst of a six weeks’ course. 
The school presents a most unusual 
attraction. There are pupils from 
this and nearby States, but the larger 
number are pupils of Mr. Cornell, 
who, desiring to pursue their studies 
under this unusual instructor, have 
followed him here. Some are schol- 
ars in the ordinary course; others are 
singers and artists of note who are 
getting their finishing touches. ; 

Aided by the’ well-known pianist, 
Mr. Spross, recitals and concerts 
have been given by these pupils. The 
one last Friday night at Memorial 
Hall was a charm and delight. Others 
are scheduled for to-night and Fri- 


five cents!! After which maybe you might like to hear a 
few musical jottings from my recent wanderings. 

Day before yesterday, I fell over nice Bill Guard com- 
ing down the gangplank of the small steamer at Bellagio. 
He needed a hair cut and was all enthused about buying 
antique furniture and sailing for home next Wednesday, 
Augusta 29, on the Conto Rosso. He is a dear! 

Had an interesting talk with John Sample—in Dago, 
Giovanni Sample—about his creating the leading tenor role 
in Pizzetti’s recent opera, Debora e Jaele; the one Tos- 
canini introduced at the Scala last winter, and, I guess, 
beat hell out of everybody connected with it, Pizzetti in- 
cluded. It was a financial failure, but an artistic success. 





MEMBERS OF A. Y. CORNELL’S CLASS AT THE CIVIC SUMMER MASTER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
First row (left to right): Margaret Belcher, soprano, vocal teacher, St. Agnes’ School, 
Albany, N. Y.; Louise Beaman Haefner, contralto, vocal teacher, Albany, N. Y.; Gertrude 
Watts, contralto, teacher, Bluefield, W. Va.; Margaret Bailey, soprano, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Helen Shore, soprano, Kernersville, N. C.; Ruth Lemis, soprano, Springfield, 
Mass.; Charles Trowell, tenor, teacher, assistant to Mr. Cornell, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Adelaide Campbell, contralto, head of voice department, Hollins College, Hollins, Va., 
assistant to Mr. Cornell; Leona Roush, soprano, Canton, Ohio; A. Y. Cornell; Emily 
Penick, soprano, Lexington, Va.; Charles Gilbert Spross, coach and accompanist of the 
school; Nelle Jacoby Dretke, assistant coach and accompanist; Laura Craytor, soprano, 
Akron, Ohio; Nelle Hyde Matton, contralto, Hyde Park, N. C.; Elma Carey Johnson, 
soprano, teacher, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mardi Kenny, soprano, Albany, N. Y.; Belle Frank 
lin, contralto, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Juliette Perkins, contralto, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Gentlemen standing (left): Paul Young, baritone, teacher, Columbus, Ohio; Charles 
Stewart West, baritone, Savannah, Ga.; Herman Weihe, tenor, Washington, D. 0 
Gentlemen standing (right): Earl C. Waldo, basso, Meadville, Pa.; Harvey Lidstedt, 
tenor, Hartford, Conn.; J. Foster Barnes, baritone, Greensboro, N. C. Second row: 
Janet Robertson, soprano, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Mae Borlen, soprano, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Carolyn Webb, soprano, Birmingham, Ala.; Page Stone, soprano, Roanoke, Va.; Ruth 
MclIlvaine, contralto, New York, N. Y.; Ruth Ely, soprano, Savannah, Ga.; Genevieve 
Garrette, soprano, assistant voice teacher, Hollins College, Hollins, Va.; Rose DesRosiers, 
soprano, Holyoke, Mass.; Cleo Harris, soprano, Bluefield, W. Va. Third row: Letitia 
Benbow, soprano, Greensboro, N. C.; Marion McDowell, soprano, Albany, N. Y.; 
Mildred Beaman, soprano, Detroit, Mich.; Audrey LeGrand, soprano, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Lesta Eddinss, soprano, head of voice department, University of Alabama, Tusca 
loosa, Ala.; Hthel Best Rowe, soprano, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lutie Jennings, soprano, teacher, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Frances Anderson, soprano, Mocksville, N. C.; Katherine Johnson, 
contralto, Greensboro, N. C. Top row standing: Frederick Lawrence, baritone, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Mrs. Thos. Maslin, contralto, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Katherine Wharton, 
soprano, Greensboro, N. C.; James Clapp, baritone, Winston-Salem, N. O.; Norma Brown, 
contralto, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Clarence Dretke, baritone, teacher, Canton, Ohio. ; 
William Romey, baritone, Richmond, Ind.; Adela Huff, soprano, Burlington, N. C.; 
Albert OC. Hewitt, Jr. (scholarship winner), tenor, Hickory, N. C.; Rdna Nasig, contralto, 


day night of this week, and perhaps, 
there are others. o the music 
lovers of the community, especially 
those who are makers of music, these 
public exhibitions are of estimable advantage. Indeed to those to 
whose life music forms a part, and who want to learn something, the 
summer school is an inspiration, No such opportunity has been 
offered before in this State, or perhaps in any Southern State. 
Our people should know of this study-and exhibition of artists, and 
our music lovers should take advantage of it. Those who find it 
impracticable to attend the school should take advantage of the 


public exhibitions. 





Verbrugghen Quartet in a Festival of Chamber 
Music 


One of the most important announcements so far issued, 
from the point of view of the chamber music devotee and 
the general concert-goer, is that emanating from the Daniel 
Mayer Concert Bureau of a festival of chamber music by 
the Verbrugghen Quartet at Aeolian Hall in October. 
There will be three evening concerts in the series: Tues- 
day, October 2; Thursday, 4, and Tuesday, 9; and three 
afternoons: Saturday, October 6; Wednesday, October 
10, and Friday, October 12. . 

The general musical scheme of the series is most am- 
bitious and will include the greatest chamber music works 
in the literature of that field. Some of the most important 
numbers will be the complete cycle of quartets dedicated 
to Haydn by Mozart, the entire cycle of Beethoven quar- 
tets which were dedicated to Count Rasoumoffsky, and 
all of the posthumous quartets by Beethoven, as well as 
the three Brahms quartets. 

Henri Verbrugghen, the distinguished conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, is the founder and first 
violin of the quartet, whose other members are Jenny Cul- 
len, second violin; David E. Nichols, viola, and James 
Messeas, cello. Both Mr. Nichols and Mr. Messeas have 
been members of the quartet since its inception twenty- 
two years ago, and Miss Cullen has been with the or- 
ganization for twelve years, succeeding Guy McGrath— 
which represents the only change in the quartet in the 
twenty-two years of its existence. All three made the trip 
to Australia with Mr. Verbrugghen when he was called 
there in 1916 to assume the leadership of the State Or- 


chestra. 


An Intercepted Letter 


Lucerne, August 24.—Back at the Schweizerhof in Lu- 
cern, dear Eddie, where I just bought and emptied an 
excellent bottle of Porto Rouge for the large sum of thirty- 


Canton, Ohio; Thos. A. Sullivan, Jr., tenor, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Ben V. Matthews photo) 


They are going to give it again this winter and hope to 
have it in Paris by Christmas. 

Two other Americans who are making good are Chase 
Sikes, basso, and Fanny Cole, soprano. They are both en 
gaged for the Teatro Carcano in Milan, where they open 
the season next week with The Barber of Seville. 

Kenyon Congdon, a young de Reszke recruit and pos 
sessor of a beautiful baritone voice, will make his debut at 
Nice this winter. 

I have annexed the score of Primo Riccitelli’s new | 
Compagnacci, the novelty promised us by Gatti, &nd am 
digging my way through its modern tendencies. It is some- 
thing of a nightmare to sing, and seems to slide about on 
the whole tone scale a lot. There are a few pretty melodies 


and much rhythm, and best of all, it’s quite short. 

Monday I’m leaving for Dornach, the home of Anthropo- 
sophical headquarters. Expect to anthrosophicalize for 
about a week and recover my spirits in gay Paris till Sep- 
tember 20 or thereabouts, then sail for home. 

God bless American men, I love ’em, 

Yours, 
SALLY. 


Requirements for Alexander Bloch’s 
Scholarship 


Alexander Bloch, well known New York violin pedagogue 
and disciple of Prof. Leopold Auer, who, through the gen- 
erosity of a friend, offers a scholarship to a talented vio- 
linist for the coming season, will, in awarding this scholar- 
ship, take into consideration future passibilities as well as 
present attainments. Mr. Bloch will examine all applicants 
not only for their technical development but also for the 
singing quality of tone, as well as for general aptitude 


American Girl Debuts in France 


Loretta Higgins, a soprano, of Bridgeport, Conn., made 
her Paris debut on September 4 at the, Opera-Comique, sing- 
ing Irma in Louise. Cable dispatches state that she made 
an excellent impression in the part. 








Arthur Rubinstein Leaves for Mexico 
Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist, has left New York for 
Mexico City where he is booked for recital appearances pre- 
ceding his tour of the Pacific Coast. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON PRESS ACCLAIMS SELECTION 
OF KOUSSEVITZKY FOR SYMPHONY POST 


Critics Review Russian’s Career and Anti 


Boston, Mass., September 16.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is a popular local institution and one of the city’s 
major glories. Quite naturally, therefore, Judge Cabot’s 
announcement that Serge Koussevitzky, the Russian con- 
ductor, had been engaged to succeed Mr, Monteux as leader 
of the orchestra beginning next season, confirming the 
Musica, Courter scoop of the previous week, was given 
a conspicuous position on the front page of most of the news 
papers here last Monday, In addition to the official an- 
nouncement that appeared in the press, the more important 
critics commented on the appointment in a manner which 
augurs well for the reception which will be accorded Mr. 
Koussevitzky when he enters upon his duties here in the 
fall of 1924. Thus, Olin Downes, in today’s Sunday Post, 
hails the Russian “artistically the man of the hour”; 
and, after quoting a very laudatory criticism from the Lon- 
don Morning Post, which extols his brilliant leadership and 
Downes adds; 
the appointment of Koussevitzky 


ads 


vivid interpretations, Mr 


as 


There is another reason why 
leader of the Boston Symphony is welcome to music lovers of this 
city His coming marks the end of a period in which the musical 


destinies of the orchestra were dominated first by Germans, and then 


by the French 
Before the war, with a single exception of the Hungarian Nikisch, 
ll the symphony conductors were German Since the war they 
have been French. It is even stated, in reliable quarters, that Paris 
had much to do in 1919 with stopping negotiations begun with a view 
of bringing the great Italian, Arturo Toscanini, to Symphony Hall. 
It was. intimated from Paris, it seems, that it would be a shame to 
by ever so little the “cordiale entente’’ between France and 


injure 
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cipate His Coming—Other Boston News 


America through bringing an Italian to lead the celebrated orchestra. 

It is true that the Frenchmen, Rabaud and Monteux, have shown 
themselves as musicians and men infinitely broader in their point of 
view, infinitely less chauyinistic, than the Germans, and very sensi- 
tive musicians. But it is time that no national group should color 
musical affairs at Symphony Hall, and in native breadth of view, 
enthusiasm and receptivity to new ideas, from wherever they spring, 
the Russian is most like the American, 

There are not lacking good grounds for the belief that artistically 
he is the man of the future, while European nations tend far more 
to the spirit of the past. Im a period when Russian art of every kind, 
Russian literature, drama, painting, dancing are coming into their 
own here by strides and leaps, a musician of Mr. Koussevitzky’s na- 
tionality and personal powers should find a particularly sympathetic 
public and prove at least a leader of striking characteristics and ex- 
citements, 

Less restrained in his expression of approval, H. T. 
Parker maliciously captioned a photograph of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky “Russian Savior,” used three columns of praise from 
the foreign press and the following article: 

Contrary to much precedent, the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra announce a succeeding conductor a full year before the 
succession begins, Mr, Monteux's term as present director will end 
in May of next year, In the following autumn, Serge Koussevitzky, 
cosmopolitan Russian, will take over the band, Usually such tidings 
have eos withheld until the spring in which the departing leader 
takes leave. In this instance “unavoidable circumstances” [why not 
the truth, viz., the Musicar Courter scoop?) have altered cases. En 
gagements into.which Mr, Koussevitzky long since entered in Paris 
will compel the speedy announcement there of his departure a year 
Forthwith the news of his accession to the Symphony 


hence to Boston. 5 
Wisely the powers of Sraemeny 


Orchestra would be broad-spread. 
Hall preferred to do their own heraiding in their own way. lence 
the publishing in September, 1923, of an event of October, 1924, In 
their haste some will question the fairness to Mr. Monteux of such 
long anticipation of his successor, Yet the glamor of departure and 
the fervor of farewell may warm both him and his audiences. In 
Boston and in other familiar cities he will amply deserve them. 
Whether Mr, Monteux wished another term as conductor at Sym- 
yhony Hall, none but him may confidently say. As some of his friends 
egan to repeat last winter, he is minded to return to Paris; to live 
at leisure for a while; ultimately to resume work in Parisian concert 
halls or opera houses. As some of his more ardent and exclamatory 
partisans will aver, he should have been retained under all conditions 
and costs, Other points of view have prevailed in the councils of 
the trustees and similar “high quarters.’ Possibly, they counted five 
successive years sufficient term, as often in the past, for any con 
ductor of the Symphony Orchestra, At the end of that time, even 
under Dr. Muck, came audible decline in the reciprocal energies of 
conductor and layers. Possibly again, it seemed advisable to mate 
the restored orchestra with the ablest and the most applauded of the 
middle generation of conductors in Europe. : 
After the quiet abilities and devotions of Mr. Monteux, wisdom 
may have pointed the way to a more vivid, vehement and generally 
more salient figure upon the stages of Symphony and Carnegie Halls. 
Above all, audiences in the United States court in conductors what 
they call “personality.” Therein Mr. Koussevitzky abounds, It 
plays over his versions of the classics, It expands warmly upon the 
“modernists.”’ It is stirred by much music betwixt and between. 
Furthermore, a certain disposition is discoverable in Paris to regard 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra as one of the incidental conquests 
of the late war and to count it as a dependency, henceforth and 
forever, of Parisian conductors. The cosmopolitan Monteux, free 
from every Gallic limitation, did much to dissipate this illusion, With 
the choice of the Russian, Koussevitzky, the last tatter vanishes. To 
Paris, as well as to Berlin, it is aed to proclaim our free and in 
dependent choice. 
Hereunder much is printed in description, in praise and in more 
reserved judgment of Mr, Koussevitzky. With allowance for every 
doubt and distaste, there is no questioning his high fitness for the 
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new post. His utation as a conductor of the first rank now 
runs the length and breadth of Europe. To general and particular 
plaudits he has exercised his powers upon many orchestras before 
many audiences. The more conservative and the more radical 
musicians and amateurs have joined hands and voices to extol him. 
geet he sways and moulds players. As swiftly hearers react to 
im. yond peradventure, he is vivid and vitalizing upon all things 
and all men that h It is possible to question this or that 
intensity, but never the sincere energies that have heated and winged 
it. Beyond aught else, by every sign of his past, he will accept, con- 
tinue and maintain the standards that Dr. Muck and Mr. Monteux set 
for the orchestra. Mr, Koussevitzky has ear and force. He knows 
both strength and sensibility. He is as eager for the newest and 
boldest modern piece as for the oldest and most venerated classic. 
He knows variety. He is aware of balance. The conductor of the 
Boston Orchestra enjoys a nearly perfect freedom. As free is Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s musical mind. As freely will run the scope of his 
concerts, o a “modernist” in the best sense of the word succeeds 
another “modernist.” i H. T. P. 





There is no step backward. 

Not so enthusiastic was Philip Hale in last Thursday's 
Herald. A warm admirer of Mr. Monteux it was not to be 
expected that he would share the enthusiasm of his col- 
leagues. His comment follows: 

So Mr. Koussevitzky will conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
during the season of 1924-25. Many will be interested in the exact 
pronunciation of his name. 

When Arthur Nikisch ap; 


season he expressed his 


ared at the first rehearsal of his first 
elight at the technical poteney and 
euphony of the orchestra. he 2 all I’ll have to do will be to poetize,” 
he exclaimed. Mr, Koussevitzky will be equally, if not more, for- 
tunate, for he will have for his instrument the superb orchestra that 
is wholly the work of Pierre Monteux, 

Some, no doubt, will timorously ask whether Mr. Koussevitzky is 
a bolshevik. He is said to be rather sensational in the concert hall, 
a man of now imposing, now wild gestures. If this is so, he will 
surely please all those who attend concerts to see a conductor and 
incidentally to hear his interpretations, His programs in London 
and Paris haye been of a Catholic and interesting nature. As was 
to be expected, he favors Stravinsky and other ultra-modern composers, 
but not exclusively. 
_ The consensus of opinion among people who are interested 
in the musical standing of Boston is that while Mr. Mon- 
teux merits praise for his reorganization of the orchestra, 
the selection of Mr. Koussevitzky as his successor is a 
step forward in the history of this famous orchestra. 


Heavy Enro_tMENT AT NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORYY. 


Registration began at the New England Conservatory of 
Music on Thursday morning, September 13, with the usual 
overcrowding of the corridors. Prospective students from 
nearly every American State and several foreign countries 
were in the lines that formed before the registrar’s depart- 
ment. A notable feature of the first day’s registration was 
the return of many post graduates and the enrollment> of 
several students who have had musical training at college 
and who enter the conservatory to complete a professional 
education, 

Concerning the prospects for the school year, General 
Manager Ralph L. Flanders said: “Attendance at the con- 
servatory during the past four or five years has been in 
the neighborhood of 3,500, being about as large as can be 
accommodated at the school. Prom the summer's corre- 
spondence and the first day’s registration we expect the 
usual enrollment. Last season the total was 3,487.” 

Mr. Flanders called attention to notable additions to the 
faculty: M. Motte-Lacroix, eminent French pianist, whose 
arrival in Boston is expected; George Laurent, first flutist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who succeeds Arthur 
Brooke as instructor in flute; Anna Bottero, in charge of 
the Italian department; Alice Huston Stevens, concert singer 
and successful voice teacher; Mary L. Moore, a conserva- 
tory graduate who is promoted from the rank of the junior 
teachers. 

The first semester at the conservatory will begin on 
Thursday, September 20. Examinations for advanced stand- 
ing will begin on the following day. 


Boston SYMPHONY SEASON, 


A record subscription sale indicates a great popular de- 
mand for the coming 43d season of Boston Symphony con- 
certs in Symphony Hall, which is to include twenty-four 
Friday afternoons and twenty-four Saturday evenings, 
beginning October 12 and 13. 

Pierre Monteux, the celebrated French conductor, is 
shortly 7 to return from Europe in readiness to 
begin his fifth season at the head of the orchestra, which 
is also to be his last. 

The soloists engaged to appear at the regular concerts 
are as follows: Sigrid Onegin, mezzo soprano, and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Eva Gauthier, the mezzo soprano; Marya Freund and 
Vera Janacopulos, sopranos, and Roland Hayes, the colored 
tenor, whose European fame is now of the very highest. 

The pianists will include Moriz Rosenthal, the great pupil 
of Liszt, who has not been in this country for some seasons; 
Mitja Nikisch, son of Arthur Nikisch, the former con- 
ductor of the orchestra; Harold Bauer and E. Robert 
Schmitz. ° 

Other instrumentalists will be Pablo Casals, the cellist; 
Jacques Thibaud and Carl Flesch, violinists, and Lionel 
Tertis, the English viola virtuoso, who is coming to America 
for the first time. tes 


Heifetz Sails for Orient 


Jascha Heiftz sailed from Vancouver on September 6 
on the Canadian Pacific R. M. S. S. Empress of Russia for 
a tour of the Orient. Owing to the recent disaster in Japan 
the artist’s concerts arranged for Japanese cities have been 
cancelled, although Mr. Heifetz hoped to appear there later. 
following his engagements in South China, Manchuria and 
Korea. With him was his accompanist, Isadore Achron, 
brother of the well known composer, Josef Achron. 


Martinelli Returns from Europe 


Arriving in America September 15, on the S. S. France, 
Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan tenor, proceeded at 
once to the Pacific Coast, where he has six tic per- 
formances at San Francisco. On his return will fill 
concert engagements in Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Detroit, 
Youngstown, Montgomery, Rock Hill and Scranton before 
rejoining the opera company. He will be back in New York 
about October 16, 





King-Smith Scholarship Offered 
The King-Smith Studio School at ethiagwen, D. a 


offers a scholarship in voice for a young woman. Applica- 
tions may be to A King-Smith, director, 1751 
New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Musical Courier Editorial comment upon the article “The Artificial Voice,” published 
in the Musical Courier of September 6th, 1923: 


William A. C. Zerffi has been Writing an extended series of articles for the MUSICAL 
COURIER on the eternal subject, voice; but none has been more interesting than the one ap- 
pearing in this issue. Mr. Zerffi points out the astonishing fact that a tone can be forced 
without being unpleasant and has many more sensible things to say in a simple, straight- 
forward way. The article is well worth reading, even for those who are interested in some 
other branch of music than the vocal. 


Extracts from “The Artificial Voice” 


“The popular conception of a forced tone is one which sounds strained and lacks a pleasing quality. The 
possibility that a tone could be forced and yet possess a pleasing quality has not been taken into considera- 
tion, and yet it is not an exaggeration to state that the failure to recognize the tremendous importance of this 
very fact has been the direct cause of so much confusion upon the subject of singing.” 


“Where so definite a mechanism is employed as that of the vocal organ, it would seem that the most vital 
necessity for those who take it upon themselves to advise as to how its development should be carried out, 
would be for them to make themselves familiar with its every action.” 

“Those who are contemplating the placing of what is in many cases their actual means of gaining a 


livelihood in the care of others, have at least the right to demand facts supported by evidence of a more 
definite nature than that which is based upon vague tradition, flights of fancy or socalled intuition. 


MISS JOAN DURLING ZERFFI STUDIOS, 309 West 78th Street MISS ETHEL PFEIFER 
Secretary New York City Telephone, Endicott 2779 Accompanist and Coach 
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Why César Thomson Will Come to Ithaca 


“Ithaca, thou lovely city; hill and lake and dell.” 

Ithaca has been known for several decades as one of 
the educational centers of America. There is Cornell Uni- 
versity, founded in 1868 by Ezra Cornell—‘an institution 
where any person can find instruction in any study.” An- 
drew D. White, that great educator and diplomatist, was the 
wise choice for its first president. He aed the policies 
and laid the foundation upon which has been developed this 
‘reat university of international fame 

Then, in 1890, there was in Berlin a young American 
studying at the Royal High School for Music who had an 
ambition to establish in his home city of Ithaca, N. Y., a 
conservatory of music which should rival in the excellence 

{ its faculty and curriculum the famous institutions of 
Europe. Ithaca was, to be sure, a small city, but one with 
the intellectual atmosphere of a great ‘university, and a set- 
ting of one of nature’s most beautiful creations—the lovely 
Finger Lake region, Here was the repose so essential to 
study, with surroundings such as should be a great factor 
in an art de velopnne nt, personal or collective. Small cities 
n Europe have developed into great centers of art—as, for 
example, Bayreuth, where the Wagner operas have been 
presented with a magnificence and in an art atmosphere cen- 
tering the attention of the musical world. Oberammergau, 
too, has drawn to its seclusion thousands from all parts of 
the world to witness its inspired dramatic presentations of 
the story of Christ. Many of our greatest artists and 
teachers have chosen secluded places of great natural beauty 
in which to teach and work, preferring nature’s own environ- 
ment with its repose and inspiration to the turmoil of our 
great cities. Having these things in mind, W. Grant Eg- 
bert, the young American, brought into being in September, 
1892, the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, and for thirty 
years it has struggled and grown until wide attention is 
now being centered on Ithaca and its possibilities as a 
great music center 

Ithaca presents in a certain Bohemian way opportunities 
for the young artist needing assistance to help himself which 
are not so available in the larger cities. He also finds him- 
self in an essentially intellectual community, and is thereby 
stimulated to interest in educational things outside of his 
own particular art. The painter's art is also well repre- 
sented in Ithaca—which is the home of two well known 
portrait and landscape painters with their many disciples. 

It was all this local history of development into which 
César Thomson inquired most minutely in reaching his de- 
cision as to where he should live and work in America. He 
had many offers from the larger cities, but it was the smaller 
place with its charm of nature which made the greater 
appeal. He also inquired particularly about beautiful Lake 
Cayuga with its forty mile stretch of water abounding with 
the most delectable fish. Thomson, like his great con- 
temporary and countryman, Ysaye, is an inveterate and skill- 
ful fisherman. Thomson's friend, Sampaix, dean of the 
piano department at Ithaca, has planned here not only the 
concert which will herald the great violinist's reappearance 
before the American public, but also an extended fishing 
trip for the early fall 

Some eminent educators and artists who have been at- 
tracted to Ithaca are: Ezra Cornell, Andrew Dickinson 
White, Louis Agassiz, J. R. Lowell, Theodore D. Dwight, 
Bayard Taylor, Goldwin Smith, Hiram Corson, Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, David Starr Jordan, Jacob Gould Schurman, 
W. Grant Egbert, John Colin Forbes, George C. Williams, 
Olaf Brauner, Charles Evans Hughes, Edward Bradford 
Tichner, Leon Sampaix, Paul Stoeving, Edward Amherst 
Ott, Otokar Sevcik, Livingston Farrand, Herbert Wither- 
spoon and César Thomson 


, 


Tiffany's Seventh Season at Metropolitan 

Marie Tiffany is beginning her seventh season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, of which she has been a 
valuable member for the past six years, Her entrance into 
this famous organization is one of those happy “accidents” 
which is always a test of preparedness. 

It was during the season of 1916 when she was on from 
the West—the soprano hails from California—visiting 
friends in New York, An informal audition was very 
suddenly arranged for her with Mr. Gatti-Casazza and she 
was immediately engaged. Miss Tiffany has created roles 
in world premieres of Soeur Angelica, Ill Tabarro and 
Gianni Schicchi, by Puccini, and in The Bluebird, by Wolf, 
under the composer's baton. 

Besides her activities in opera, Miss Tiffany is widel 
known as a concert artist, and has toured extensively in ail 
parts of the United States, and has also appeared in both 
concert and opera in France. 

Miss Tiffany's available repertory of songs includes the 
compositions of all schools. She expresses the spirit of the 
ultra-moderns with peculiar charm, and especially interest- 
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ing are the songs of Grieg, Sinding, Alven and Palmgren, 
which she sings in the original Norwegian. Her voice is 
of unusually fine timbre, rare in quality and ample in volume, 
and her splendid sense of interpretation makes an indelible 
impression. Charm of personality and an easy poise have 
given her a power and distinction on the concert as well 
as the operatic stage. 


How Just to Hear You Whisper Gained 
Success 


There’s a touch of romance in the story concerning Arthur 
A. Penn's latest successful song, Just To Hear You 
Whisper: “I Love You,” a romance that recalls the sudden 
rise to popularity of Cadman’s famous At Dawning. Just 
To Hear Vou hisper is perhaps as beautiful a ballad as 
Mr. Penn has ever written; indeed, the consensus of opinion 
just now is that it is his best work so far, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary popularity of other songs of his such as 
Sunrise And You, The Lamplit Hour, Carissima and Smilin’ 
Through. But, like At Dawning, the finished song, Just To 
Hear You Whisper, lay dormant for several years, its 
beauties of theme and melody unheard and unknown. As a 
matter of fact, this song was written and published long 
before any of the other successes with which this com- 
poser’s name is associated today ; but its appearance happened, 
for some mysterious reason, to be completely overshadowed 
at the time by one of Mr. Penn's earlier ballad successes, 
The Magic of Your Eyes. This latter song was sung by 
nearly all the leading concert artists in America, led by 





“She has a most gra- 
cious manner and a 
rare human touch in 
her performance. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.), Daily Eagle said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique, and Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 
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Mme. Frances Alda of the Metropolitan Opera Co., who 
declared it one of the finest ballads she had ever come 
across. The success of The Magic of Your Eyes caused 
Just To Hear You Whisper to be forgotten temporarily, and 
its successors, which are sweeping the country today, seemed 
to have buried it completely. 

A little incident often changes a whole lifetime, and songs 
are susceptible to the same sort of thing. Quite recently a 
prominent baritone singer visited the offices of M. Witmark 
& Sons, Mr. Penn’s exclusive publishers, and sang Just To 
Hear You Whisper in such fashion that all within hearing 
were literally entranced with the song. Happily, the head 
of the firm was one of these unintentional auditors. He 
hurried in from an adjacent room to inquire what manner of 
song this was, and whose. It was indeed a “discovery.” He 
declared it to be a model song in title, text and music, as 
well as in quality of instant appeal to everyone—an opinion 
which seems to be pretty generally shared everywhere by 
now. 

Thus it has happened that Mr. Penn’s newest success is in 
reality one of his oldest, for only one of his songs mentioned 
here, Carissima, antedates it in composition. Just To Hear 
You Whisper, “I Love You” is being featured on the 

rograms of all those who have been and are still using 
halt a dozen of Mr, Penn’s other big favorites. 


Cimini a “Chevalier” 

The order of “Chevalier” has been conferred on Pietro 
Cimini, Cienge Civic Opera conductor, by King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, according to word recei¥td, in Chicago 
The distinction accorded Conductor Cimini fol- 


to-day. 
a performance of the opera La Traviata over which 


lowe 
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Mr. Cimini held the baton at Padova. King Emmanuel and 
his retinue occupied the royal box. . 

Mr. Cimini has been the conductor at numerous operatic 
performances in Italy where he has been spending his time 
since the curtain went down on the last Civic Opera season 
in Chicago. He will return to Chicago next fall for the 
1923-24 season. 

Conductor Cimini made his American debut with the 
Chicago Opera in 1920. He was born in Capri and spent 
his early childhood in Bologna, where he received diplomas 
in violin and composition. He played the violin in many 
of the best Italian orchestras, then embarked as a conductor, 
making his debut in Bologna in 1901. The year 1910 found 
him in Warsaw, where, for a number of years, he served as 
general direetor of the Imperial Theatre. 


Huss Studio Musicales at Lake George 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss have had a successful 
summer season at their studio at Diamond Point on Lake 
George. The two morning concerts on August 21 and 28 
were artistic events of importance. At the first the assist- 
ing artists were Ethel Grow, contralto, who sang delight- 
fully; Ruth Kemper and Herbert Soman, who gave, with 
the assistance of Edmund Nasadowski (the latter a pupil 
of Mr. Huss), a finely balanced interpretation of the slow 
movement of Bach’s double concerto in D minor for two 
violins. Master Charles Ames, a Huss pupil, played Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight sonata with musical feeling. He 
pleased the audience especially with a short and clever 
prelude of his own composition. 

Mrs. Huss sang with fine artistry a group of folk songs 
and three Huss songs, the last one The Very Speech Love 
Learnt in Paradise, with the obligato beautifully played by 
Miss Kemper. 

Mr. Huss’ contributions were a Chopin group and later 
two original preludes from op. 17, played with his accus- 
tomed mastery of the poetic and technical elements. 

The second concert on August 28 opened with a delight- 
fully delicate and spirited performance of the first move- 
ment of Grieg’s sonata in F, op. 8, by Miss Kemper and 
Mr. Huss. As an encore the two artists gave the poetic 
Intermezzo from the second movement of the Huss violin 
sonata in G minor. Mrs. Huss sang exquisitely a group 
of French songs and a Huss group. Mr. Huss played in 
his first group Chopin and Liszt with poetry and brilliant 
technic, and two new pieces of his own, Moonlight on Lake 
Como (from Happy Days, a group of nine pieces about 
to be published by Carl Fischer), and Joy of Autumn, still 
in Me Two pupils of Mrs. Huss who took part in this 
ne aan were Harriette Pierdon, who sang Dvorak and 

rahms charmingly, and Georgette Bushman, whose sym- 
tg soprano was heard to advantage in songs by Lalo, 

alle de Paz and Henschel. Vernice Nicholson, Huss 
iano pupil, played her teacher’s climacteric and_ brilliant 
“tude Melodique very well. 

At informal musicales two other Huss piano pupils acquit- 
ted themselves with credit: littke Mary Woodbury played 
Mozart’s Theme and Variations on Que dirai-je Maman 
with delicacy and purity of style, and Edmund Nasadowski 
proved himself the possessor of artistic ability in his digni- 
fied rendition of the Bach—Saint Saéns Bourrée in B minor. 

Among the students who have registered in the Huss 
summer course for the month of September are Mrs. Jen- 
ness Jones and three of her advanced pupils, Mrs. Olin 
Oden, Nellie Norton and Florence Brock. rs. Jones and 
her pupils are from Shreveport, La. They will return to 
New York with Mrs. Huss and continue their studies in the 
metropolis throughout the fall months. 


Miami Conservatory Notes 


Miami, Fla. September 1.—Bertha Foster, director of 
the conservatory, has engaged Elsie Graziani as head of the 


vocal department. Mme. Graziani formerly had a studio 
in Berlin and later taught in Shorter, Pennsylvania, and 
Ward-Belmont Colleges. 

Marjorie Rice Burlingham will direct the Department of 
Expression during Mrs. Kate Ellis Wise’s stay in Europe. 
Mrs. Burlingham has proven a delightful reader and has 
won a host of admirers since coming to Miami. 

The following pupils of Mamie DeLoach took part in a 
recent program: osina Posey, Martha Peters, Helen 
Mary Chaplin, Virginia Corwright, Kenneth Cohen, and 
Edith Overton. L. B. S. 


Mary Wildermann in Her New York Studio 


It will be welcome news to many piano students that 
Mary Wildermann is now in her new studio at 125 East 
_ Thirty-seventh street, New York City, where applications for 
private and class lessons are already being made. The 
season’s monthly recitals and teas by advanced students will 

_ be inaugurated Sunday afternoon, September 30. 
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EXTENSION COURSE IN 
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STUDY WITH CORTOT 





Students to Prepare with Mlle. Bert at David Mannes 
Music School—Walter Scott Foundation 
Provides Scholarships 


Plans are now practically completed for the unique Ex- 
tension Course for American pianists in Paris next May 
and June, to be conducted by Alfred Cortot at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique, of whose board of directors the emi- 
nent French pianist was recently appointed president. The 
class is limited to those who will have prepared during the 
season with Mlle. Berthe Bert, Mr. Cortot’s representative 
at the David Mannes Music School and musical secretary 
of.the French Bureau of Information in the United States. 

Mr. Cortot, who has selected as his program for the Paris 
class Masterpieces of Piano Literature of the 19th Century, 
to include composers from Beethoven to Dukas, introduced 
his famous Class in Interpretation at the Mannes School a 
few seasons ago, giving another series last year. He became 
so interested in the program of work outlined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Mannes for their students, and so much in sympathy 
with their ideals, that he has devoted his pedagogical work 
in America entirely to the school. Mlle, Bert joined the 
school faculty at the beginning of the past season. She has 
played widely abroad where she is noted as soloist as well 
as instructor. 

The Extension Course marks a new development in 
French-American artistic relations, recently strengthened 
by the concerts of American music given in Paris in June, 
for the French Government, through Gaston Liebert of the 
French Bureau, has aided in the organization of plans and 
is to accord special privileges to the Americans. 

An important factor in connection with the Paris classes 
was introduced when Walter Scott of New York, a well 
known philanthropist particularly interested in furthering the 
French-American artistic alliance, established The Walter 
Scott Foundation for Young American Pianists. This Foun- 
dation will provide scholarships three successive years for 
a number of Americans desirous of continuing their studies 
in Paris with Mr. Cortot. The pianist, however, stipulates 
that all students first prepare with Mile. Bert so that he 
may devote his time at the classes to criticism of interpreta- 
tion and the more subtle points of technic. It is necessary, 
therefore, that alf students, including those who wish to com- 
pete for the scholarships, enroll at the school for study 
with Mile. Bert for the season beginning October 4. In 
January, 1924, those students preparing with Mlle. Bert, 
especially for the Paris course and desirous of competing 
for the scholarships, will have an opportunity to do so. They 
will be judged by their performance of a program selected 
from the works outlined by Mr. Cortot for the course. 

The scholarships cover the cost of passage from New 
York to Paris and return, all living expenses while in 
Paris, the Class in Interpretation with Mr. Cortot and prep- 
aratory classes (while in Paris) with Mlle. Bert. One of 
the particular privileges afforded the scholarship pupils is 
the contribution of the French Government which grants 
them admission without charge to all concerts, theaters, 
lectures, expositions, etc., during the Paris visit. Mr. Scott's 
philanthropic activities in the past have included founding 
the Stevens Institute of Technology at Smith College, the 
donation to museums in America of important historical 
works and a generous contribution to the Ecoles des pupilles 
de Seine et iecan 

Conforming to the ideas upon which they have built 
up their noteworthy school, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes require 
that pianists taking the Extension Course shall be fully 
equipped theoretically. Therefore, although students thor- 
oughly prepared in this branch of study will not be expected 
to continue their theoretical work, such study will be re- 
quired of others. The theory department at the Mannes 
School is in charge of Rosario Scalero, known among the 
foremost contemporary composers, who has as his assistant 
Mlle. Anne Marie Soffray. 

The season of 1923-24, opening at the David Mannes Music 
School on October 4, sake the eighth year of the school’s 
existence. Students will be enrolled during September both 
for the regular term work and the Extension Course. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mannes return to New York in the middle of 
September from Maine where they have been spending the 
summer vacation. 


Powell in Demand for Lecture-Recitals 


Two recent bookings closed for John Powell are a recital 
in Norton, Mass., October 31, and an appearance with the 
Chromatic Club of Troy, February 21. The wide interest 
created this summer at the Asheville Festival by the lec- 
ture-recital program given by Mr. Powell, has led to many 
demands from the various women’s clubs for him to appear 
in other programs of a similar nature. However, it is im- 
possible to comply with all these demands, as Mr. Powell’s 
regular recital work will keep him busy during the greater 
part of the season. His one interest in presenting his lec- 
ture on music with its relation to nationalism is, as he ex- 
plains, “for the attainment of a national consciousness and 
a cohesive national organism.” 


Harold Land Sings at Stockbridge 


Harold Land, baritone, spent part of the month of August 
in the Berkshires, and on August 19 gave a recital at Heaton 
Hall, Stockbridge, Mass., which was one of the most suc- 
cessful musical events of the summer season. The program 
included numbers by Handel, Verdi, Schumann and Pala- 
dilhe, and a large number of American songs by Vander- 
pool, Mana-Zucca, Lily Strickland, and others. 


De Phillippe Presenting Unique Program 


The unique program, entitled A Musical Journey for Old 
and Young, offered by Mme. de Phillippe this season is 
meeting with a wide response. The selection of material 
includes seldom-heard songs by Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky, 
and Tschaikowsky; old French folk songs; excerpts from 
Humperdinck’s Heonedl and Gretel, and songs by Mozart, 


Hugo Wolf, and Leo Blech; Liza Lehmann’s Cautionary 
Tales and songs by Edward German; and in the last group 
of American compositions, those by Tom Dobson, Rossitter 
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Cole and others. The program will be presented in costume. 
_ Mme, de lon was for six years a member of the 
Chicago Opera., Among her many successes, that of her 
Cio Cio San stands-out as especially distinctive. 

Mme. Phillippe will open her season with an appearance 
for the Stamford: Woman’s Club early in October. 


Nyiregyhazi Re-engaged for Greencastle 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi has been re-engaged to appear in 
Greencastle, Ind., this season, and, according to word re- 
ceived, this appearance is creating unusual enthusiasm. His 
electrifying performances there are vividly remembered. His 
last concert brought forth the following press comment 
from the Greencastle Daily Banner; 


Music lovers who were marked absent missed about the most 
artistic piano playing that has been heard in many a day—and in the 
opinion of many it has never been equalled here. Erwin Nyiregyhazi, 

ungarian paar. had all that the others have displayed and then 
some. At that it was a large audience and its appreciation was best 
shown in the almost breathless clinging to ¢very note with an eager 
ness for more, 

Age was forgotten, No one thought during the amazing and remark- 
able performance of the youth who was at the piano, but moré intent 
were the hearers upon the majesty of conception and the brilliancy of 
technic. The latter was marvelous. Nyireghazi has remarkably long 
slender hands and is thus by nature equipped all the better to reach 
the heights of technical perfection. The program presented was ar- 
ranged both for the student and critic. In the Tschaikowsky sonata 
in G, op. 37, three movements were given and the player at once 
caught the audience by his beautiful expression as well as his bril- 
liancy, and the finale brought forth a great burst of approval, The 
Chopin nocturne wae saved with all the beauty of expression its 
composer intended, e Leschetizky Etude Heroique, which pre- 
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sented difficulties of technic, one following another, was given with 
amazing dash, and it was here for the first time, as it is beyond 
many pianists. The Hungarian Dance was imbued with the true 
Hungarian flavor throughout, emphasizing its characteristic dash 
and abandon. 

Tone color was specialized at times and was allotted equal prom- 
inence with brilliancy, and the powers of expression were correctly 
displayed, no finer or more beautiful coloring ever having been heard 
here. Although very young, Nyiregyhazi commands the highest respect 
of the best musical critics of the country and his program here shows 
that that estimate is well placed. 

The first encore number given was Gavotte by Gluck. At the 
close the entire audience remained seated and Nyiregyhazi responded 
to the insistent applause with several additional encores. 

It is learned that the local manager in Greencastle has, 
since Nyiregyhazi’s last appearance there, received numerous 
requests for a re-appearance. 


Attractions Under Hopper Management 

Evelyn Hopper, the enterprising manager of New York, 
will have the following attractions under her management 
during the 1923-24 season: Frances Nash and Francis 
Moore, pianists; Harriet Ware, composer-pianist; Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist; Dicie Howell and Anna Burmeister, 
sopranos; Edna Indermaur and Mabel Ritch, contraltos; 
George Reimherr, tenor; Walter Greene and Norman John- 
ston, baritones. Miss Hopper will also present the follow- 
ing combinations: The Lenox String Quartet, Francis 
Moore and Hugo Kortschak in sonata recitals, and Har- 
riet Ware programs, with Harriet Ware at the piano and 
John Barnes Wells, tenor. 








MEISLE AN ARTIST 


Contralto Proves Revelation in Augment- 
ing Work of Haage’s Singers 


The singing of Miss Kathryn Meisle was 
a revelation of the beautiful in music, and 
in the manner of its presentation. A 
charming presence, absolute freedom from 
affectation, a voice that pours forth its 
thrilling tones with the ease and purity of a 
bird, and an intelligence in interpretation 
and depth of feeling that betoken the true 
artist, made the appearance of this rare per- 
sonality an outstanding event in the musical 
world of Reading. Her singing of all her 
numbers, the “Nadeschda” aria of Thomas, 
and the group of lyric works showed a be- 
wildering versatility and breadth of accom- 
plishment that make it safe to predict a 
brilliant future for this incomparable artist. 
Her voice is indescribable in beauty of 
timbre, and in its power to thrill the hearer 
and it is reinforced by a musical ability that 
is bound to carry her to the forefront in the 
greater operatic world. Miss Meisle re- 
ceived an ovation after the Thomas aria, 
and the group of lyric songs.—Reading, Pa., 
Tribune, September 2, 1923. 


NOTED CONTRALTO 


The presence of Kathryn Meisle, reputed 
as one of the best contraltos of this country, 
and who recently was engaged to sing the 
leading roles with the Chicago Opera Co., 
lent much towards the success of the event. 

Miss Meisle received an ovation seldom 
offered any singer here. At the conclusion 
of her first song the applause was long and 
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pronounced. She has a powerful voice of 
exquisite beauty and her singing is entirely 
devoid of affectation. The ease of control, 
her great range and round, full tones, are 
among the attractive features of this solo- 
ist’s voice. Miss Meisle also has an im- 
pressive stage bearing. 

Miss Meisle’s first appearance was in a 
gorgeous aria from the opera “Nadeschda.” 
The very first bars sung of this composition 
were enough to convince the big audience 
present that they were to hear one of the 
finest solo artists ever appearing in concert 
in Reading. 

The prima donna, in her second appear- 
ance, offered a group of five short selec- 
tions, in which the varying color tones of 
her voice showed to great advantage,— 
Reading, Pa., Eagle, September 2, 1923. 


The beauties of massed male voices were 
rarely, if ever, more telling displayed, while 
the assisting artist at Saturday night’s con- 
cert, Miss Kathryn Meisle, contralto, now 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Co., added 
that final touch of ineffable charm that 
brought the event to a triumphant conclu- 


sion, 
SOLOIST PLEASES 


The richness of color and remarkable 
range of Miss Meisle’s voice won her vol- 
leys of applause at the conclusion of her 
first number, and when she had finished her 
last encore the ovation approached a tri- 
umph. Miss. Meisle’s accompanist was 
Walter Golde, who filled his part in a flaw- 
less manner.—Reading, Pa., Times, Sep- 
tember 3, 1923. 
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GOTHENBURG CELEBRATES ITS 300TH ANNIVERSARY 


A Mighty Chorus of More Than Six Thousand Singers—American Contingent Acclaimed 


THE SAENGERFEST AT GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN. 
Concert by a chorus of fifteen hyndred school children. 


Gothenburg, Sweden, August 10.—In connection with the 
exposition being held in Gothenburg in celebration of the 
city’s three hundredth jubilee the big Swedish Singing So- 
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ciety (Svenska Sangarférbundet), launched a Sangerfest 
which lasted three days. 6,500 singers from all the provinces 
of Sweden, together with a Swedish society in Norway and 
an elite chorus selected from the American Union of Swed- 
ish Singers, took part. 

For years the Swedish Singing Society has encouraged 
the practice of choral singing among the children, realizing 
that a successful future for the society rests with the young- 
er generation, To these school children, 1,500 strong, fell 
the honor of opening the festival on June 30. Accompanied 
by a small orchestra, their singing of one and two part 
songs was a joy. They had made careful preparation and 
were conducted by musical director Frederick Hjorts. 

AMERICAN DeeGATION ReceIves OvATION 

On the second day special trains from all parts of the 
country brought singers to the festival. The program num- 
bers had been so well prepared by the individual sections 
that it was necessary for Hugo Alfvén, the distinguished 
composer who directed the mammoth massed choirs, to hold 
only one rehearsal for each program of ten numbers. There 
were also special renderings by choirs from various pro- 
vinces. Generally speaking the excellence of the perform- 
ances was astonishing, especially since about half of the 
participants were amateurs. It was interesting to note the 
originality of interpretation and the boldness of expression 
ventured in the presence of professioral colleagues. 

A Gieantic Hai 


The scene of these concerts was a large hall built for the 
exposition, having a capacity of 20,000. At each concert 
every seat was occupied by an audience whose enthusiasm 
was rampant. An especial ovation was accorded to the 
Swedish-American singers as they presented a greeting to 
Sweden in the second concert. 

At the close of the final concert the singers marched in file 
to the central court of the exposition grounds where, facing 
the great Memorial Hall (Minneshallen), they sang in the 
open air before a mass of listeners. Jutrus Rape. 


Philharmonic Rehearsals Begin Soon 


Philharmonic rehearsals for the coming season will begin 
soon under the direction of Willem van Hoogstraten. Very 
few changes in the personnel of the orchestra have been 
made, two of these directly affecting first chair performers 
—the first flute and first trumpet. 

Harry Glantz, who played with the orchestra at the 
Stadium concerts during the summer, is the new first trum- 
pet. Mr. Glantz is a New Yorker who previous to the war 
was the first trumpet player of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
John Amans, the first flutist, is well known as an orchestra 
moa and solgist in Europe, but is a newcomer to New 

York. Samuel’Bellison, first clarinetist; Bruno Labate, first 
oboe; Benjamin Kohon, first bassoon; Bruno Jaenicke, first 
horn, and Mario Falcone, first trombone, continue in these 
capacities, and Scipione Guidi is again the concertmaster. 
Bela Lublov, who was the concertmaster at the Stadium 
concerts, will be the assistant concertmaster. 

The Philharmonic concerts at Carnegie Hall begin with 
the opening concert of the season on Thursday evening, 
October 25, the program being repeated on the following 
afternoon. On Saturday evening, October 27, the orchestra 
will play in Plainfield, New Jersey, and begin an eight days’ 
tour in New England on Sunday afternoon at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where Alexander Siloti, pianist, will be the soloist. 
During the foilowing week the Philharmonic will play at 
Connecticut, Yale, Smith and Dartmouth Colleges. The 
concert at Dartmouth falls on the evening of the date of the 
Dartmouth-Cornell football game, which some of the Phil- 
harmonic players hope to witness. 

The first of the Philharmonic concerts at the Metro- 

litan Opera House will take place on Sunday afternoon, 

ecember 16, the second concert in the series being scheduled 
for the Sunday following. The other two Sunday after- 
noons in the ten concerts at the opera house will fall on 

March 16 and April 8. The six Tuesday evenings are com- 
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bined with the Sunday afternoons in one series. This the 
third season of the Philharmonic concerts at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, where the- enjoyment and acoustic effective- 
ness of the orchestra was heightened last year by the installa- 
tion of a special setting. ~ 


Titta Ruffo Sings at National Festa 


Titta Ruffo, who is enjoying his summer at Viareggio, 

Italy, caused a great sensation at -a patriotic celebration 
where he sang for the wounded soldiers at Torre del Lago, 
La Nazione, speaking of the event, was enthusiastic in his 
praise. 
; “As he sang,” reads the article, “the notes poured from 
his throat in a fresh and limpid stream. He led his audience 
into his Vizioni Veneziane with pliable facility, disclosing 
such powerful sadness in the sentimental passages of the 
song that a deep emotion was created in every breast, and 
tears shone in the eyes of the audience at the end of the 
song. He then sang Lo Scugnizzo, l’Ubriaco, Lucia, La 
Serenata, and continued for over two hours to entertain 
and delight his audience in a thousand different ways, seem- 
ing to enjoy the intense pleasure he created.” 

“This giant of art,” continues La Naziona, “with his 
sympathetic smile that every one loves and admires, pre- 
sented himself to these great invalids with touching humility, 
declaring himself happy to give this pleasure to the win- 
ners of the Great Victory. He praised the infirmities that 
endear them to all Italy, recalling his own happiness upon 
returning from America to do his duty as a soldier by sing- 
ing patriotic songs to the accompaniment of his guitar.” 


Reimherr at Lake Placid Club 


Before one of the largést “audiences ever assembled in the 
New Agora Theater of the Lake Placid Club, George Reim- 
herr, the American tenor, gave a song recital on Sunday 
evening, September 9, assisted by the Boston Symphony 
Ensemble, Georges Miquella, cellist, and the sterling accom- 
panist, Carl Lamson. 

Mr. Reimherr’s program included songs by Kathleen Clark, 
Cecil Forsyth, George Mager, Mabel Wood-Hill, Daniel 
Protheroe; German Lieder by Robt. Franz, Edward Grieg; 
Alex von Fielitz, Joseph Marx, George Henschel, and Rus- 
sian songs by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kalinnikoff, Gretchaninoff 
and several ancient Russian folk songs. 

The large audience expressed its appreciation with hearty 
applause after each number. 


Guido Delni Moves 


Guido Delni, the London vocal teacher, has moved his 
studios from Aeolian Hall to Wigmore Hall. 
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Carl Fischer Sole Distributors for Composer’s 
Music Corp. Catalogue 


Negotiations have recently been completed between Carl 
Fischer, Inc., and the Composers’ ‘Music Corporation by 
which the former is to become the sole distributing agent 
of the latter’s catalogue. This important trade news was 
rumored two or three months ago_and it is only in the 
last few days that the actual terms of the agreement have 
been settled. 

It is the aim of the firms concerned that this arrangement 
prove mutually advantageous, and by judicious sales and a 





publicity campaign both will succeed in advancing the cause 
of music of the highest type, thus bringing to it a larger 
public. 

The Composers’ Music Corporation will continue its 
publishing program along the same lines which has guided 
it in the past; that is, to bring forth music of new and 


talented composers as well as compositions from those of 


established reputations, and to publish music of merit in an 
artistic manner, and at the same time build up a department 
of educational music of exceptional quality. 

This combination undoubtedly will prove advantageous 
to both parties. 


9 ee _ 





(See story on opposite page.) 


MacDowell Symphony Orchestra Resumes 
Rehearsals 


The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, Mak Jacobs con 
ductor, has resumed rehearsals on Sunday mornings at 
Yorkville Casino, 210 East 86th Street, where membership 
is open. to professional and non-professional musicians of 
both sexes. 

The object of this organization is an excellent one, the 
society existing primarily to promote musical efficiency, 
routine and experience in orchestral playing. Mr. Jacobs 
is well known as an orchestra conductor. 
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Cesare Sturani Opens Fall Season 


On September 17, Cesare Sturani, the New York singing 
} and coach, began his fall season, having had no 


feachnet 
vacation to speak of following the close of his busy summer 





CESARE 


STURANI 


classes the end of last month, Last season was the best this 
maestro has enjoyed since his coming to New York several 


years ago, and 1923-24 promises to be even better. Mr. 
Sturani has a number of prominent artists passing their 
roles with him and “brushing up” on their voice work. His 
association with the Manhattan, Boston and Chicago opera 
companies in this country, in addition to a number of promi- 
nent European houses, and his work with some of the 
most famous artists before the public today alone speak 
for his ability. While Mr. Sturani has a thorough knowl- 


edge cf the various traditions of the operas, he has also 
a well grounded understanding of the voice—its requirements 
and hindrances, Moreover, he is a graduate of the Rossini 
Conservatory of Bologna 

This last season a number of artists who are from the 
Sturani studios have achieved success, One of these is 
Harold Lindau, an American tenor, who created a splendid 
impression at his debut at the Dal Verme in Milan and was 
immediately engaged for the Costanzia in Rome, after which 
he went to Buenos Aires where he was scheduled to sing 
leading roles. Mr. Lindau will return to the Dal Verme 
this fall. Everywhere his singing was met with substantial 
praise. Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who has passed a number of his new roles with 
Mr. Sturani, earned much success this summer at Ravinia 
Park and before that during the Baltimore season of the 
De Feo Opera Company. He is now on his way out to 
the Coast to sing in San Francisco during the coming opera 
season there. On his return East he will have three appear- 
ances at the Maine Festival, singing the tenor role in Faust. 
Gandolfi, the baritone, will also sing in San Francisco, prior 
to which he will have some performances in Toronto with 
the De Feo Opera Company, and other Sturani artists are 
doing equally interesting things. Ws 





Paderewski to Play His Own Concerto 


Paderewski has consented to play his own concerto when 
he appears with the New York Symphony Orchestra, under 


Walter Damrosch, in the regular subscription concerts in 
Carnegie Hall, December 27 and 28. In addition, Mr. Dam- 
rosch will give an extra pair of gala concerts in honor of 
Paderewski, in which the famous pianist, himself, will 
also particpiate. These concerts, which are outside of the 


regular series, will be presented in Carnegie Hall, December 
6 and 7, and the subscribers to the Sunday concerts of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra will be given first choice 
of seats 

The complete program has not as yet been definitely de- 
cided upon, but Mr. Paderewski will either conduct his own 
symphony or play his own Polish fantasy for piano with 
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orchestra. It is announced, however, that Mr. Damrosch 
will include Elgar’s Polonia, dedicated to Paderewski. 

“As a mark of special homage, ” said Mr. Damrosch, 
“Elgar has combined the melody from the G minor nocturne 
of Chopin with a theme from Paderewski’s Polish fantasy, 
in this way linking together the two representative com- 
posers of Poland.” 


Giannini to Sing at Biltmore Musicale 


In addition to her appearances in New York City the 
coming season with the hiheraaie and New York Sym- 
phony Orchestras and the Schola Cantorum, already an- 
nounced, Dusolina Giannini has been engaged to sing at the 
Biltmore Morning Musicales on February 8. 

Since her debut last March at Carnegie Hall with the 
Schola Cantorum, when she filled a gap at short notice and 
thereby established for herself an enviable status in the 
world of music, this soprano has been growing in prominence 
almost from day to day. During the past month, her vaca- 
tion was broken into for concerts at Southampton and Bar 
Harbor. A concert tour of imposing proportions has been 
booked for her by the Mayer office. 

In the meantime, Miss Giannini is spending a busy summer 
at the Lake George villa of Marcella Sembrich, preparing 
her programs and playing a little between work hours. 


Ethelynde Smith Captivates Audience 


One of Ethelynde ‘Smith’s summer engagements was at 
the University of North Carolina, and that she captivated 
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her audience is proved in the following excerpt from the 
college paper : 


Memorial Hall was the center of attraction in Chapel Hill when 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, gave a recital under the auspices of the 
Summer School. The house was filled, and everyone present was 
thoroughly aay nig of Miss Smith's singing. Following her 
rendition of the aria from Charpentier’s Louise, the audience went 
almost wild with enthusiasm, Throwing herself into the spirit of the 
Cadman aria, Miss Smith appealed to everyone, so rich was her tone, 
so great the rhythm of her singing, and so strongly was her per- 
sonality felt. Bursting into applause, to which Miss Smith must have 
become accustomed by this time in the program, the audience in- 
sisted upon another encore, which completely captivated her hearers. 
All of the children’s songs were very delightful, Miss Smith possesses 
a charming personality, a voice rich in quality and of wide range, all 
of which makes her work extremely er, The audience was 
unstinted in its applause. It is to be hoped that Miss Smith will 
return again soon, 


Seydel Compositions Featured 


Frederick L. Mahn, director of the Hotel Preston Or- 
chestra at Beach Bluff, Mass., arranged an interesting pro- 
gram for the Sunday evening concert on August 19, Among 
the composers represented were Debussy, Schubert, Grieg, 
Meyerbeer, etc. Special interest was shown in a group of 
violin solos by Irma Seydel, played by Mr. Mahn, who is 
also a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. These 
numbers included Song Without Words, Bijou Minuet and 
Au Clair De Lune, all very effective violin pieces. Miss 
Seydel is herself a well known violinist, having appeared in 
that capacity with great success, both in this country and 
abroad. She is head of the violin department at the Boston 
Conservatory and also has entire charge of the solfeggio 
work there. 
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Clay Smith on American Music and Artists 


“People who are in touch with the various efforts now 
being made in this country to further the musical appre- 
ciation of the masses, will readily agree that the women 
of America are much stronger supporters of music than 
men, as a whole. It has undoubtedly been due to the en- 
thusiasm and tireless energy of the women that we have 
so many music clubs all over the country which bring 
the very best artists to their communities in their recital 
groups. 

“Just now, all of these music clubs, headed by the Na- 
tional Federation, are concentrating on American artists, 
and so it seems as though the American will at last get an 
equal break with the imported article during the coming 
season. Not only are they favoring American artists, but 


_ also want American artists who stand for American music. 


“Paul Althouse, concert tenor, formerly with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is one of the outstanding artists 
with the above qualifications. Mr. Althouse was born in 
Reading, Pa., and had most of his training in America, and 
is about as nearly 100 per cent. American as you could find 
anywhere. I had the great pleasure of hearing him sing 
again a few nights ago. It seemed to me he was singing 
better than he ever did, and it was always good. His im- 
pulses are essentially musical, so that his enunciation and 
phrasing is well-nigh flawless. When he sings American 
songs you know that they are just that, for you can under- 
stand every word ries you sit in the farthest corner of 
the auditorium, Perhaps his perfect mastery of vocal Eng- 
lish accounts for the fact that he is willing to sing many 
songs in English. 

“When I spoke to him about it, Mr. Althouse said: 
‘I sing American songs because I know of no better lan- 
guage for vocal expression,’ and I believe the day is near 








PAUL ALTHOUSE AND CLAY SMITH 


for American opera. We have the composers and the best 
of facilities for its presentation, and the public will eventu- 
ally demand it.” 

Mr. Althouse has recently returned from a tour of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, giving forty-two joint recitals 
with Arthur Middleton, the bass-baritone. Like Mr. Middle- 
ton, Paul Althouse sees a greater music world dawning for 
the American musician. 
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Schipa to Open Season at Carnegie Hall 
Rarely does a popular idol of grand opera also become a 
popular idol of the concert stage. Great artists are invari- 
ably one or the other. Lucca, Kellogg, Gerster, Lehmann, 





TITO SCHIPA 


Reick-Jepsen Photo, 


Nordica, Eames, Melba, Sembrich, Garden, the’ De Reszkes, 
and Caruso belong exclusively to opera. Some artists with- 
drew from successful operatic careers to enter successful 
concert careers—John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Schu- 
mann Heink. Others left successful operatic careers to be- 
come unsuccessful concert singers, while some successful con- 
cert singers have tried unsuccessfully to enter the operatic 
field. The double path is closed save to a specially favored 
few who, whether by nature or destiny or genius, obtain 
such signal honor. There are three notable exceptions® that 
come to mind—Jenny Lind, Adelina Patti, and Galli-Curei— 
who made simultaneous triumphant concert tours and tri- 
umphant operatic appearances. 
Memory, however, does not recall the name of any male 
singer who was the accepted idol in both spheres. Caruso 
had the qualifications and might have been such had he so 
chosen, but he preferred to groove his art in opera, con- 
sequently his concert appearances were few and far apart. 
Several of the more prominent opera singers of to-day 
engage in concert work between seasons, but they are never- 
theless primarily of the opera. Concert work is a subsidiary 
issue. Other opera singers of lesser prominence have to 
piece out with such concert engagements as they can secure. 
That a newcomer should, in the course of a single season, 
establish himself solidly on the concert stage while leading 
tenor of one of America’s premier opera companies, seems 
almost incredible, yet such is the achievement of Tito Schipa, 
who, like his illustrious operatic associate, Mme. Galli-Curci, 
came to America unknown though with a big reputation else- 
where. It required only a few appearances, however, to 
demonstrate that, like her, he had a specific message to 
proclaim. 
His success in opera was phenomenal for one so young 
and so new, for he quickly became the idol of the company 
and of the public. No more intensively romantic interpreta- 
tions of lyric roles had ever been heard and no more en- 
trancingly beautiful. outpourings of tone had ever delighted 
and thrilled the many music worshipers. 
Eventually, this circumstance was wafted cross country, 
but there was no opportunity for thousands to. hear this 
latest idol, so, as a natural consequence, there arose an 
insistent clamor for concert appearances. Following the 
opera season of 1922, Schipa filled several concert dates 
which were so extraordinarily brilliant as to compel a pre- 
season tour last fall and another post-season tour last spring. 
Schipa has been singing continuously since June 23 at 
Ravinia Park with but one recital intervening—at Winona 
Lake, Ind., where he sang to an audience of over 4,000 
people, on August 16, and which is a splendid example of 
the enthusiastic and irresistible response he invariably awak- 
ens. The manager of-matters musical at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, likewise presides over the music destinies of Winona 
Lake. He brought Schipa to the former resort last Feb- 
ruary which resulted in a request for a spring return en- 
gagement, but that being impossible, he secured the summer 
date at Winona, also one for Daytona next February with a 
pending engagement ‘for the summer of 1924 at Winona. 
After the Florida recital, this manager wrote to Evans & 
Salter in part as follows: “I am so full of Schipa’s recital 
that I can hardly talk about anything else. It was the 
greatest recital I have heard for many a day. Our folks 
were just wild about him and he is truly an artist of the 
very highest rank. I can not find words that are adequate 
to express the way I feel regarding this recital. I am also 
sure that Schipa, in a few more years, will be the greatest 
tenor that we have.” After the August 16 recital at Winona, 
he wrote again: “He was certainly great. Our folks here 
afte more enthusiastic in their praise of his recital, saying 
they never heard anything like it from any one. The recital 
was a repetition of the success he had at Daytona Beach 
and I find myself handicapped to find the proper words to 
express my appreciation and admiration of his work. I have 
had a number of people come to me asking that we book 
Schipa for next summer.” sgt 
Completing his opera season at Ravinia Park, the popular 
tenor will seek a needed rest for a month before entering 
upon his fall concert tour, prior to the opening of the Chicago 
Opera. His managers report that the concert tour being 
arranged for him is certain to be solidly booked in all of the 
prominent music centers, in many of which Schipa will be 
the headliner and featured star of the course. Everywhere, 
everyone is fascinated and enthused over the prospect of the 
noted tenor coming to their city. 

To Tito Schipa falls the honor of launching current 
musical activities at Carnegie Hall, on October 1, with his 
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first recital of the year in New York and which also marks 
the first concert of a busy season of opera and recital ap- 
pearances extending to June, 1924. His program will pro- 
vide for a variety of arias, songs, and Spanish ballads that 
have become closely identified with this strikingly individual- 
istic artist. Last year witnessed 
Schipa’s initial extensive tour 
which resulted in establishing him 
as one of the most popular singers 
on the recital stage and induced 
the heavily-booked itinerary for 
the approaching season. After 
the New York recital, and filling 
engagements in many of the prin- 
cipal cities en route, he will pro- 
ceed west for the opening concert 
at Seattle on October 22, which 
will be the opening of an exten- 
sive tour of the Pacific Coast. So 
eager have local managers been 
to secure Schipa dates that the 
Chicago Opera tenor will sing 
three to four times a week, for 
five weeks consecutively, before 
returning east to join the opera 
company. 5. 3 


Cincinnati Symphony 
Announces Plans 


The board of directors of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Association has announced some 
interesting features in connection 
with its 1923-24 season. Fritz 
Reiner, the conductor, was new 
to Cincinnati last season, and he 
has more than fulfilled expec- 
tations, proving himself a 
capable and a brilliant conductor, There will be, as usual, 
fourteen pairs of symphony concerts in Emery Auditorium 
on Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings. There is a 
possibility that one or two guest conductors will appear 
and a request program will be featured at one pair of 
concerts. The popular concert series has been increased 
to twelve, and again young musicians and members of the 
orchestra will have a chance to appear as soloists, Again, 
with Mr. Reiner conducting, Thomas James Kelly will be 
the interpreter. A number of artists of note will be heard 
at the symphony concerts, including Eva Gauthier, mezzo 
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soprano; Mitja Nikisch, pianist; Emil Heermann, violinist ; 
Charles Hackett, tenor; Yolanda Mero, pianist; Bronislaw 
Huberman, violinist; Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, 
pianist; Carl Flesch, violinist, and Harold Bauer, pianist. 


Balas Pupils Winning Recognition 

Pupils of Clarice Balas, of Cleveland, are winning recog- 
nition in the pianistic world. Marjorie Moyer won the 
recent Ohio Federated Club’s prize. Naomi Gratz, who 
came in second when playing at the Public Hall in Cleve- 
land when Bernardi gave away a grand piano at the last 
of his series of concerts, was awarded $150 when graduat- 
ing from the Lincoln High School to continue her musical 
studies with Miss Balas. This money is given each year 
to a worthy student toward a college scholarship, and this 
was the first time in the history of the school that it was 
given as tuition to a private teacher. The Cleveland Musi- 
cal Association recently had a gold and silver medal con- 
test, and Louise Munsie got the highest grade of the 
three pianists chosen as best of the contestants to play at 
their September concert at Masonic Hall. When this 
concert takes place a different set of judges will award the 
gold medal upon the playing of Beethoven's sonata, op. 31, 
No. 3, and a Liszt rhapsodie. 


John Charles Thomas to Go Abroad for One 
Concert 


John Charles Thomas, it will be remembered, was sum- 
moned back from London for some retakes in the motion 
picture, Under the Red Robe. It was planned that Thomas 
would sail again for London within ten days, but it now 
develops that he had to stay at Stamford twhire the scenes 
are being taken) for another wéek before sailing. On Tues- 
day, September 18, he sailed on board the S. S. Mauretania, 
and expected to arrive in time to give his recital at the Royal 
Albert Hall in London on Sunday afternoon, September 30. 
Immediately after the concert he will return to America to 
commence his transcontinental tour. 





Edith Mason Returning 

Edith Mason is to sail for America on the S. S. La France 
on September 29 after a brilliant season at La Scala. So 
great was Miss Mason's success that she has been re-en- 
gaged for La Scala next season, the re-engagement having 
been made immediately after her debut in La Boheme. 
Miss Mason will have a concert tour prior to her season 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, starting at Ogontz, 
Pa., on October 10. 
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LOUISE BAER 
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“First season a pronounced suc- 
cess, resulting in as many reengage- 
ments as new ones for this year.” 














“One of the most promising young 
artists, a pupil of New York’s cele- 
brated teacher, William Thorner. A 
charming singer, a brilliant career is 
predicted for her.” 

—The Scranton (Pa.) Republican 
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LEMBERG HAS FIRST PERFORMANCE OF 
MAGIC FLUTE IN POLISH LANGUAGE 





Tristan in a Full Dress Suit—Concerts and Soloists 


Lemberg, Poland, August 20.—Even though our past 
ecason was one practically devoid of any important novelties 
we had, nevertheless, a few surprises which amounted almost 
Of these the first performance in the Polish 
language of the Magic Flute was an outstanding event. 
Even though Mozart lived quite a while in Lemberg, and in 
spite of the fact that during his lifetime the German Theater 
in Lemberg produced many of his works, still it cannot be 
aid that the local opera showed any special preference for 
works of the Salzburg master 
At last, after one hundred and thirty-two years, we are 
ndebted to Prof. Wilhelm Flam-Ptomienski for the first 
performance in Polish of the Magic Flute. Prof. Flam, who 
numbers Josef Schwarz among his pupils, produced the work 
with each of the leading parts entrusted to one of his pupils. 
The stage direction was in charge of Maximilian Morris, 
f Berlin, favorably known in America. Thanks to 
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the assistance of that distinguished expert, the production 
was one of superior artistic excellence, and even though it 
may be called a pupil’s performance, nevertheless it had to 
be repeated four times to sold-out houses. 
TRISTAN AND Iso_pE ON Coweert STAGE. 
The second sensation occurred when Tristan and Isolde 
was presented on the concert stage by Mieczystaw Sottys, 
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position of the work from the opera to the concert stage is 
admissable; if a Tristan.in a full dress suit and Isolde in 
an evening gown could affect an audience as the composer, 
with the assistance of costumes and the usual stage para- 
phernalia intended them to, In any event the Stadtoper’s 
continued indisposition to present any of Wagner’s master- 
works made this concert performance an event of much 
local importance. The entire first act, the big duet from the 
second, and Isolde’s Liebestod were presented in first class 
manner, and Director Sottys must given liberal credit 
for the successful carrying out of a difficult experiment. 
Mme. Ruszkowska-Zboinska, the prominent soprano of the 
Warsaw Opera, sang the part of Isolde, Anton Kohmann, 
of Munich, sang that of Tristan, and H. Z. Dolnicki and 





EXECUTIVE ARTISTS WITH THE COMPOSERS. 
Standing: Licco Amar (evecutive artist), Prince Wesdehlen, Hans Miinch, Robert Obonssier (composer), Prince Fiirsten- 
berg, Frank Wohlfahrt (composer), Hermann Reuster (composer), Walter Kaspar (ewecutive artist), Mauritz Frank 


(evecutive artist). 


(ewecutive artist), Fidelio Finke (composer), Bruno Stiirmer (composer). 


Middle row, seated; Philipp Tarnach, I. Tr. Hoff and Alois Haba (all three composers), Tiny Debuser 


Front: Musical director Henrich Burkard, Paul 


Hindemith (composer). 


director of the Polish Music Society, who prepared the 
work for the production and conducted it from the orchestral 
pit. It may be open to discussion whether or not the trans- 
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Mile. Nahlik, both of the Lemberg Opera, sang the parts 
of Brangane and Kurwenal respectively. 

In addition to sponsoring this last. mentioned concert, the 
Polish Music Society has been especially active this season 
when, aside from its usual four annual concerts, an extra 
one was given devoted to Georg Schumann’s oratorio, Ruth. 
The important works produced in the four annual concerts 
included Bruckner’s Romantic and Beethoven’s sixth sym- 
phony, a Rachmaninoff concerto with Dr. Eduard Stein- 
berger soloist, and Brahms’ violin concerto played with 
great success by Alma Moodie. 

Jewisu Music Society’s Concerts Win Favor. 

The series of concerts under the auspices of the Jewish 
Music Society have been winning increased favor all the 
time. Dr. Nathan Hermelin, the excellent conductor of the 
society, personally led all the concerts which, exclusive of 
standard classics, contained some interesting Polish works, 
among them being Zelenski’s Im Tatragebirge and the 
symphonic poem, Stanlislaw and Anna von Oswiecim, by 
M. Karlowiez. A concert conducted by Prof. Ludwig 
Ramult, of Dresden, was interesting, since it offered Lem- 
berg for the first time Gustav Mracek’s Oriental Sketches 
and Liadow’s Baba Jaga. 

An imposing list of soloists participated in this and other 
series of concerts and in any number of recitals. Outstand- 
ing among these were Adam Didur, the well known Polish 
basso, and his daughter, Eva Didur; Ignaz Friedmann, 
Alfred Hoehn, Leo Sirota, Alexander Michalowski (the 
world’s oldest pianist), Josef Pembaur, Hermann Jad- 
lowker, etc. 

LerHarcic CONDITION IN THE OPERA. 


The hustle and bustle noticeable in the concert life has 
certainly not been reflected in the opera where merely four 
newly studied works were presented but not one novelty. 
Of these four, only Lohengrin, and The Huguenots were 
successful. The generally indolent condition in the opera 
is difficult to account for unless one may attribute it either 
to the fact that General Director Czarnowski is not a musi- 
cian or else that conductor Bronislaw Wolfsthal seems to 
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have a fixed idea that success can only"be achieved. by con- 


ducting operas from memory. So much time is lost pre- 

paring. a. production in this manner that no time is left over 

in the season for attempting anything: new. However, it 

must be said that Lohengrin, conducted by Wolfsthal from 

memory, was one of the finest things given here this year. 
? ALFRED PLOHN. 


Alfred J. Swan Joins Seymour School 
Alfred J. Swan is a new addition to the faculty of the 


.Seymour School of Musical Re-education. Mr. Swan is 


to be in charge of the énsemble work and will give a series 


‘of lectures on musical. history. 


Born in St. Petersburg, Russia, of English parents, he 
studied the violin under Leopold Lange (a pupil of Auer 
and first violinist at the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg), 
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and later under A. J. Slocombe in London, His father 
decided on the legal profession for his son. To that end 
Alfred Swan went to Exter College, Oxford, in 1908. In 
1911 he abandoned his legal studies, returned to St. Peters- 
burg, and entered the Imperial Conservatoire, where he 
studied harmony and counterpoint with V. Kalafati, the 
piano under A. Winkler, and form and composition under 
the well known critic and composer, V, G. Laratuigin. 

After the war and the Russian revolution, during which 
time he was engaged in relief work (also with the American 
Red Cross in Siberia), Mr. Swan returned to London, where 
he lectured on musical history and became a contributor to 
the Chesterian, Musical Times, etc. In his book on Scriabin 
(John Lane, the Bodley Head, London), Mr. Swan has 
given to the world an intimate picture of the man and his 
work, which is of value both to the layman and student of 
music. ; 

For the past two years Mr. Swan has been lecturer in 
musical history at the University of Virginia, and during 
that time he edited two collections of folk songs (Enoch & 
Sons, London and New York), and has lectured before 
prominent groups in New York, such as the International 
Composers’ Guild and the Master Institute of United Arts, 
of which he is a member of the faculty. 

Mr. Swan has lived in all the musical centers of Europe 
and has an intimate knowledge ot his subject. He is a 
pianist and violinist of real ability and his illustrations make 
his lectures particularly attractive. 


Hurlbut Will Return in October 


Harold Hurlbut will reopen his New York studio late in 
October. At present he is busy with his Inland Empire 
Master Class (headquarters at Spokane, Wash.), which will 
complete his third annual transcontinental tour of master- 
classes. They opened this summer in Los Angeles, where 
Mr. Hurlbut will teach every summer hereafter. 

Mr. Hurlbut’s voice is in splendid condition after several 
months’ rest last season, for he had his tonsils removed 
during the past winter. The excellent condition of his 
voice is attested by the enthusiastic comment of the critics. 
Carl Bronson, of the Los Angeles Herald, wrote: “In his 
singing he demonstrated some of the most wonderful tonal 
effects.” Another critic wrote: “It is hard to wore that 
Hurlbut sang four high C’s during his program [ast evening, 
such was his ease of production.” a 

Mr. Hurlbut’s singing is a great feature of his “open 
vocal clinics.” In these clinics his diagnosis and analysis of 
vocal technic and tone color, based on the records of the 
voices of the great singers, continues to arouse the enthu- 
siasm of serious students and teachers. 


Dancers for Cleveland Convention 


The ballet and operatic spectacles which Ernest Briggs 
has been producing for several years in Cincinnati at t 
Grand Opera Theater of the Zoological Association have 
attracted wide attention. During the last few weeks three 
committees from different cities visited Cincinnati to see 
the last production, in which Lubovska, the Pavley Oukrain- 
skey Dancers and others were featured. The Cincinnati 
Fall Festival committee wired Mr, Briggs shortly before 
the festival opened and engaged a similar production for 
their program, which featured Lora Shadurskaya and her 
ballet, and Cyrena van Gordon, of the Chicago Grand Opera. 
Representatives of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
Convention Bureau visited Cincinnati and arranged for a 
similar entertainment in Cincinnati during the week of 
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October 22, when dance features will be given in Masonic 
Hall and in other places in Cleveland, featuring Lubovska 
and Shadurskaya. r. Briggs is now en route to Mitchell, 

. D., in answer to an invitation from the Corn Palace and 
Chamber of Commerce committee, who have asked for a 
program of operatic and ballet features for next season, 
based upon the plans so successful in Cincinnati. 


Erna Rubinstein Dividing Time Between 
Two Countries 


The demand for Erna Rubinstein, the young violinist of 
sensational attainments, is forcing her to divide her time 
between many countries. She will start her present season 
with several appearances in Budapest, her home town, early 
in October. Between October 15 and December 15, she is 
booked for thirty appearances in Holland. Her popularity in 
this country is probably unsurpassed by any other artist. 
Ever since her debut three seasons ago, under the baton of 
Mengelberg, she has visited every town of any size that 
claims interest in music. 

Immediately after the end of her Holland tour, Miss 
Rubinstein will sail for America, arriving in New York 
early in January. She will start her tour with a recital in 
Hamilton, O., and will go out as far as Texas, returning 
by the way of the South. In February and March she will 
be in the East again and will wind up by the middle of 
March, after which she will return to Europe for the spring 
and summer. At present Miss Rubinstein is still in Hungary, 
devoting her time to study, composing and her favorite 
sport of tennis. 


Mme. Matzenauer to Start Tour September 28 


Margaret Matzenauer returned from Europe on the S. S. 
Reliance on September 14. With Mme. Matzenauer was 
her daughter Adrienne, who is to resume her work in 
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school while her mother goes on a long concert tour prior 
to her season at the Metropolitan. Mme. Matzenauer will 
start her tour at Portland, Ore., on September 28, when 
she will be heard in joint recital with Clarence Whitehill, 


Salvi’s Record Engagements 


Alberto Salvi, the noted harpist, will fill his 300th to 400th 
engagements in four seasons during the coming year, his 
October appearances being scheduled as follows: Madison, 
Redfield, St. Cloud, Notre Dame, Athens, Cohimbus, Hamil- 
ton, Oxford, Kansas City, Sterling, Sherman, Abilene, New 
Orleans, Knoxville, Atlanta, Savannah, Rock Hill, Birming- 
ham, Washington, St. Louis, Richmond, Logansport, Grand 
Rapids, Iowa City, Indianola, Des Moines, Akron, Oberlin, 
New York City, Lynchburg, Middlebury, Bethlehem, Wilkes- 
Barre, and New York City. 


Ferenc Vecsey to Return to America 

Ferenc Vecsey, the celebrated Hungarian violinist, will 
arrive in this country about the first of February. He will 
remain abroad until that time to fill a large number of 
concert engagements during the months of November, 
December and January. He will be heard in concerts 
throughout the United States and Cuba. His return is 
anticipated with keen delight by all those who had the 
pleasure of hearing him, first, as a child prodigy, then as 
a young man—and by all those who plan to hear him now, 
when he is recognized as one of the master violinists. 


Ella Backus-Behr Returning to New York 

Ella Backys-Behr, the well known teacher of singing, has 
been enjoying her vacation at Hyannis, Mass. She will 
return to New York in the near future and resume teaching. 
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HE art of Carlos Salzedo— greatest of.living exponents of the 
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Umberto Beduschi Reopens Studio 


the well known vocal teacher of Chi- 
tenor in many of the foremost 
also teacher of William Rogerson, 
and many other artists now appear- 


Beduschi, 
leading 
world, 
Opera, 


Umberto 
cago, formerly 
theater of the 

the Chicago 





UMBERTO BEDUSCHI 


reopened his studio (Suite 70, Audi 
on September 10, for the fall term 

Musica. Courter, Sig. Beduschi 
Puccini and Ricordi to create the 
and Des Grieux in Manon Les 
as the following telegram 


ing before the public, 
torium Bldg., Chicago), 
As already stated in the 
was chosen by Verdi, 
Fenton in Falstaff 
London, 


roles of 
caut at Covent Garden, 
will show; 


From Ricordi, of the 
London (Telegram) 


Paris 


House of Milan, 
Milan, May 3, 


Music Rome, Naples, 


1894 
To Signor Beduschi 

1 appeal to you, anticipating that you will quickly go to London, 1 
believe it unnecessary to express my confidence in you, but it is of 


the first importance that you go to the London debut of Manon and 
Italian 


Falstaff You will understand that it is very essential for 

art that it is presented favorably I select you for the important 
occasion believe in you from my heart, that your artistic in 
telligence will represent Itaiian art truly. RIcaRrp! 


Dr. Stoehr’s New Keyboard Exhibited 


On Thursday afternoon, August 30, a number of invited 
guests were present at the Mehlin piano studios to see and 
hear explained the advantages of one of Dr. Moritz Stoehr’s 
latest inventions, a double keyboard. Dr. Stoehr, a pro- 
fessor of bacteriology, works on the development of new 
ideas in musical instruments as a hobby. Herma Menth, 
the well known and brilliant concert pianist, is his wife, and 
she demonstrated what might be done on the double key- 
board. It is possible with this arrangement to play certain 
chords of difficult stretches very easily, without tiring the 
hand. Also, she showed, with the assistance of another 
pianist, how convenient a piano with a double keyboard 
would be for anyone practicing a concerto or a solo with 
obligato, 

Another recent invention of Dr. Stoehr’s which promises 
to be a valuable aid to composers is his combination music 
typewriter and transposing device. . 


Grainger’s Largest Works Published in Europe 

Percy Grainger, who spent a full year in Europe where he 
scored in piano recitals as well as with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under Willem Mengelberg, has stirred publishers 
with his compositions far beyond all expectations. 

While in Frankfort-on-Mam, Germany, last winter, Mr. 
Grainger held extensive orchestral and chamber rehearsals of 
some of the most daring and experimental of his larger 
compositions in order to test the exact esthetic results of 
his scores before submitting them to the engravers. Grain- 
ger’s European publishers, B, Schott's Sochne, Mayence, and 
Universal Edition, Vienna, went to Frankfort to attend 
these rehearsals, and as a result are publishing between 
them all of Grainger’s completed unpublished larger works, 
which include The Warriors (music to an imaginary ballet), 
for full orchestra and three pianos; The Warriors, arranged 
for two pianos (six hands); Hill Song No, 1, for twenty- 
two chamber instruments; Marching Song of Democracy, 
for chorus, orchestra and organ; Scotch Strathspey and Reel, 
for four men’s voices, five wind instruments, concertina, 
xylophone, two guitars, and eight strings; Green Bushes 
(Passacaglia), for twenty-one instruments; Green Bushes, 
arranged for two pianos (six hands); English Dance, two 
pianos (six hands); The Bride’s Tragedy (words by Swin- 


burne), for double chorus and orchestra. 
In addition to the above major works, Continental 
European editions of Grainger’s piano pieces are offered by 
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B, Schott’s Soehne, and Universal Edition, Vienna, while a 
Scandinavian edition of his piano pieces is in preparation 
by Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen. 


Debut of the | Marionette Players 


A large and representative audience, which included a 
number of well known operatic singers, attended the pre- 
miére of the Marionette Players from the Teatro del Pic- 
coli of Rome, at the Frolic Theater on Monday evening, 
September 10. The performance was presented by Charles 
Dillingham and given under the direction of Dr. Vittorio 
Podrecca and Cay. R, Fidora, assisted by skilled operators. 

This is an art that is more popular in Europe, although 
it has also found some favor here. This production is in 
many ways more elaborate and realistic than any, perhaps, 
of those that have been given previously. The operators 
are past masters, controlling the wires in such a manner 
that at times one fairly gasped at the movements of the 
puppets. César Cui’s Puss in Boots was the feature of the 
entertaining program, being given in two acts with solos 
sung pretty well from the wings. Amusing was the duet 
from Crispino e Comare. The Annetta was sung by Cissie 
Vaughan and the Crispino by Cyril Whittle, while another 
feature that provoked amusement was Pierrots and Butter- 
flies. Three Thieves in a Cage and Pumpkin-Land, a novel 
idea, closed a program that aroused the audience to rounds 
of applause during the evening. Moreover, the orchestra, 
under the direction of Pesce Ottone, provided music of a 
fine caliber that added to the high standard of the Mari- 
onette Players’ production, This novelty should go in New 
York, especially for the younger folks. 


Stokowski to Give Series of Lectures 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, has announced a series of eight informal musical 
afternoons, at which he will tell a story of The Temple of 
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Music and Its Four Great Columns as I See It. These will 
be given in the foyer of the Academy of Music beginning 
Thursday afternoon, October 11. Mr. Stokowski will pre- 
sent in a popular and interesting form, yet in an authori- 
tative manner, the story of the growth of music. He will 
also state his position on the question of ultra-modern mu- 
sic, where it stands, what it means, his own opinion of it 
and the relation it holds to classical music. 


Critics Call Cherkassky a Genius 


Although Shura Cherkassky is only eleven years old, 
he already has to his credit many laudatory press notices, 
excerpts from a few of which are reproduced herewith: 

Not since the days when Josef Hofmann was a child prodigy has 
an American audience been so enthralled by a stripling in knicker- 
bockers, as was the throng which last night packed the Lyric for 
Shura Cherkassky’s first public appearance in America. 
Sun, March 5, 1923, 


Baltimore 





He is so evidently a genins that after it was all over it left one 
rather limp.—Baltimore Evening | Sun, February 16, 23 


Is it reincarnation? Shura “Cherkassky, the Russian boy pianist, 
is not geen | a musical marvel, a prodigy. His amazing genius needs 
further explanation of the phenomenon of his playing that first 
astonished and then completely enthralled his audience at Poli’s 
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Theater yortectay afternoon, ny achinoinn Herald, Aart 14, 1923. 

This remarkable boy received a volume of app lause hardly sur- 
passed at any recital this year, excepting that of the great Chaliapin, 
and the recognition accorded him was richly deserved.—Washington 
Times, April 14, 1923. 


Della Samoloff Wins New Laurels with 
Creatore’s Band 


A young artist of Adelaide Gescheidt’s training is fast 
rising in distinction, She was re-engaged as soloist with 
Creatore’s Band and scored success. 

Although but twenty years of age and with only two 
seasons’ training with Miss Gescheidt’s system of normal, 
natural voice development, this young singer is winning 
positions of consequence in the vocal world with her un- 
usually beautiful, full ringing soprano voice. The artistic 
ability and decided dramatic instinct she is endowed with, 
together with her well trained voice, makes her interpreta- 
tions of exceptional force and intelligence. 

Miss Samoloff started her tour with Creatore on July 1, 
in Hershey, Pa. After four weeks in other engagements 





DELLA SAMOLOFF 


with the Creatore Band a return engagement was requested 
at Hershey with Della Samoloff headlined as the soloist. 

Following are a few of the press comments: 

Della Samoloff, a splendid i soprano, has made a decided hit 
throughout the present tour. act she has been a sensation, her 
exquisite voice and fine expression winning words of high praise 
everywhere.—Waterbury Republican, July 26, 1923. 


Musical sages Liga that Miss | Samoloff will create a sensation in 
gee opera in rolés whenever she elects to enter the charmed circle,— 
renton Evening Times, June 30, 192 3, 


Miss Samoloff’s rendition of “the solo Galvatino from Ernani, by 
Verdi, was executed in a voice of irresistible charm, clarity of tone 
and smoothness of texture.—Trenton Evening Times, July 3, 1923. 

Miss Samoloff has a remarkably clear and musical voice, wide in 
range, beautiful in its tone production, and she uses it wil skill and 
intelligence. The miusical sages of New York have prophesied a sen- 
sational grand opera career for this talented young lady. Miss 
Samoloff’s rendition of Oh Patria Mia was a classic in vocal execu- 
tion.—-Trenton Evening Times, July 2, 1923, 





Beauty of tone, perfection of technic and a certain sunny quality 
of life and light, mark Mlle. Samoloff as one of the foremost concert 
singers of to-day.—The Hershy _Press, August 30, 1923, 


p Detie Samoloff, one of the best sof sopranos in the East.—Bridgeport 
aily. 

Miss Samoloff has been enthusiastically received, and will 
leave New Haven with many laurels gained from her two 
weeks’ stay, 





Helen Teschner Tas in Switzerland 


After her appearances abroad, Helen Teschner Tas is 
vacationing at Arlesheim, Switzerland. She will return to 
America September 22 on the Rotterdam of the Holland- 
America Line for a busy season ir America 
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Jennie Beach to Sing in Harrisburg, Pa. 
_ Known as one of the most beautiful voices in the musical 
city of Harrisburg, Pa. Jennie Beach has just returned 
home after a summer of work at Raymond, Me., with 
Joseph: Regneas. Miss Beach intends to give a recital 
by herself annually, and since her duties at home, in church 
and with her pupils admit only of her absence during the 
summer months, excepting for short periodical visits to 





JENNIE BEACH 


New York, it is her intention each summer to accompany 
Mr. Regneas to Maine and prepare with him a program 
which is to draw and hold the interest of her townsmen 
and women. Mr..Regneas was so pleased with the recital 
given at Raymond just before her departure on September 
1 that he will arrange a New York appearance for Miss 
Beach. 

The Harrisburg recital will take place on the evening of 
October 2, at Fahnestock Hall, and there are indications of 
unusual interest in this event, which presages a large audi- 
ence. Blanche Barbot, the excellent New York accompanist 
and twelve years associated with Mr. Regneas, has been 
engaged as accompanist, assuring work of the highest 
artistic value at the piano. 


Cuthbert to Be Soloist with Detroit Symphony 

Frank Cuthbert, baritone, has been engaged by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra to sing a performance of Handel’s 
Messiah to be given on the evening of Thursday, March 27, 
in Orchestra Hall, Detroit. The artist is now finishing his 














One of the Programs to Be Sung This 
Season by the Great Lieder Singer 


Eumy KRUEGER 


THE DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
of 
THE MUNICH OPERA 


I 
An die Musik 
Auflésung 
>) Sey Der Wanderer an den Mond 
|Betkonig 


II 
Ame alten Marchen 
Frihlingsnacht 
Erstes Griin 
O ihr Herren 


Ill 
Von ewiger Liebe 
Wehe, so willst Du mich wieder 
In stiller Nacht 
Schwesterlein 


IV 
Es war ein alter Kénig 
Er ist’s 
Verborgenheit 
Der Gartner 


Schumann........... 


Hugo Wolf......... 


Miss Krueger Will Be in America Early in 
the New Year Under the Exclusive 
Management of 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
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vacation by a motor trip through the Shenandoah Valley 
and elsewhere. He will go through Staunton and White 
Sulphur Springs and across to Portsmouth, O., returning b 
way of Columbus and Wheeling, and then to New Yor 
about October 1, to resume his many musical activities. 


Frederick Southwick Returns to New York 


Frederick Southwick, the New York baritone and teacher, 
has just completed his fifth consecutive season as guest 
teacher at the MacPhail School of Music in Minneapolis, 
where teachers and students from all parts of the middle 
west gathered to study with him for the summer. Each 
year a number of pupils, who through his summer master 
class discover his exceptional talents as a teacher, follow 
him to New York to continue their work. This autumn is 
no exception ; four contraltos, all with rarely beautiful voices, 
and two tenors who promise much, will go to New York on 
October 1, when Mr. Southwick opens his Carnegie Hall 
son, and on the first of January two sopranos will join 
him. 

As is Mr. Southwick’s custom, the first three weeks in 
December he will make a concert tour in the middle west, 
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FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


where musical clubs each year avail themselves of his being 
in their midst. In February Mr. Southwick will give his 
annual New York recital at Aeolian Hall and later make a 
short concert tour in Virginia and Mississippi. With a 
surprising amount of energy, this artist seems able to sing 
better each season, a rare thing indeed for one who teaches 
so constantly. 


McQuhae, Jr.’s Drawing Capacity 
Allen McQuhae, Jr., the most press-agented tenor of his 
months, is shaping up as a great drawing card. He has 
succeeded in drawing his father back to Dallas, Texas, prior 
to his concert tour. Father McQuhae, by the way, will not 
have much competition from his infant rival, as Allen, Jr., 
has decided to spend this winter, at least, in the nursery. 


American Tenor Singing in Opera in Italy 


Ernest Davis has been in Italy during the past summer 
and has appeared in leading tenor roles in opera there. 
He writes that the Italian audiences have been extremely 
enthusiastic and generous in their welcome. He was par- 
ticularly well received in Genoa, where he sang the part of 
the Duke in Rigoletto. 


ed 


A Theatrical Novelty 


On October 11 there will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, a Choreografical Representation and Orches- 
tral Concert, under the auspices of the Fara San Martino 
M. B. Society of Philadelphia, for the benefit of the Italian 
Hospital, Cristoforo Colombo. The program will be ex- 
ceptionally novel. 


Ethel Frank with German Opera Company 

Ethel Frank’s appearances with the German Opera Com- 
pany in New York this season will be her first operatic ap- 
pearance in her native country, although she has sung 
frequently in French and German opera houses, where she 
acquired fame as an interpreter of Mozart. 





Rubinstein’s New York Recital October 21 


Arthur Rubinstein will begin his American engagements 
at Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 21, and 
the tour will lead him to the Pacific Coast where he will 
appear in some twenty-four recitals, some of which will be 
joint appearances with Paul Kochanski, violinist. 


Mrs. Jenkins Reopens Studio 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins reopened her Philadelphia vocal 
studios on Monday, September 10. Mrs. Jenkins includes 
among her asistants Hilda Reiter, Augusta Bispham 
Witherow, Agnes Clune Quinlan and Flora Ripka. 








Bauer’s Aeolian Hall Recital 
Harold Bauer will start his twenty-third American tour 
on October 19 with a recital in Pittsburgh, Pa. His first 
New York recital will be at Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, November 3. 
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The artist who is always expecting criticism, gets 
it. ; 
here “Annee 
Italian opera is in our midst again. Vive the so- 
prani e tenori, Verdi, Puccini, Mussolini, and Gallo! 
ibaa? 9 


History teaches that oftentimes new musical truths 
are first regarded as heresies and wind up by being 
cherished as traditions. 


on & - 

Haven't you a watch, pin, bracelet, necklace, 
brooch, or diadem that belonged to the Czar’s crown 
jewels? No? Well, everyone else has. 

tas 


“Celebrities who visit New York and write a book 
on America,” says an apt thinker, “haven’t anything 
on statesmen who visit Paris and grasp the European 
situation,” 


a 
—_ 


While we still have no Beethoven or Wagner in 
this country we have “the greatest dirigible in the 
world,” the ZR-I, but it is difficult to feel frightfully 
proud about that. 





7) Se 

The other day a Budapest theater director who 
allowed late-comers to take their seats after the cur- 
tain had risen was sentenced to spend a month in 
jail for doing so. In some opera houses we can 
think of, the directors are due for a life sentence. 

ae oo ome 

After all, it is a question whether a composer of 
bad music holds as high a place in the world’s scheme 
of useful affairs as the person who wrote this in 
the Evening Telegram of August 11: “Try filling 
the cavity of the apples cored for baking with orange 
marmalade and a little butter and sugar.” It sounds 


delicious, 
deerme inorescee 

A young friend of ours has a new version of an 
old table. He says that for years the German critics 
cried “Wolf” whenever a new song writer appeared, 
and when Hugo of that name gave his revolution- 
ary songs to the world, the critics paid no attention 
to him, and that is how he got past them and attained 
popularity. 

—_@———__ 

It is a pleasure to be able to record that the San 
Carlo Opera opening last Monday evening at the 
Century Theater resulted in a brilliant success for 
the principals, the conductor, and Fortune Gallo, the 
doughty impresario. Unaided by subventions or 
guarantee millions, he has struggled onward and up- 
ward and he is entitled to everything good that ap- 
pears to be coming his way now. He gives the public 
excellent opera at reasonable prices and they reward 
him with crowded houses and a well filled box office. 
It is a just affiliation. The San Carlo season, now 


that it has begun triumphantly in the metropolis, is 
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sure to garner a rich measure of favor and financial 


return on the road. 
chiemenitteg & ’ 


A cellist was part of the entourage at the Firpo 
training camp. Maybe that is why the Argentinian 
lost, 


An item on another page gives notice of special 
scholarships offered by the Master Institute of 
United Arts, Anyone interested will notice that 
applications must be in before September 28. 


Did you ever hear about the little daughter of a 
Yale professor, who ended her prayer with these 
words, the night before the family moved from New 
Haven: “Good bye, God; we’re going to New York.” 


The irrepressible and unlamented (at least on this 
side of the water) Henry Russell keeps bobbing up in 
the news, though it is a long time since Henry has 
had a real job except in the papers. Now they say 
that he is to be manager of the company that Melba 
is proposing to take to Australia for a “farewell 


tour,” 
—— 


Italy’s leading exports to the United States are 
opera singers, conductors, orchestral players, im- 
presarios, organ grinders, bankers, bootleggers, gun- 
men, fruit vendors and bootblacks. Russia’s are 
pianists, composers, dancers, managers, journalists, 
socialists, second hand dealers in wearing apparel, 
gunmen, tailors and cousins of the late Czar. 


vtec 
Pitts Sanborn, music critic of the Mail, has just 
been to Munich, He saw there Hans Pfitzner’s 
opera, Palestrina, and wrote to his paper, “The 
dullest opera written is, I firmly believe, one called 
Palestrina.” It was our misfortune just about a 
year ago to witness this same work done by the same 
cast in the same city. When Pitts returns we shall 
shake him warmly by the hand for having expressed 
our sentiments in the most concise and yet com- 
plete way. 
la onipineies 
Wager Swayne, the American piano teacher, who 
has had his studio in Paris for so many years, writes 
in a recent letter to a member of the Musicav 
Courier staff: “I am somewhat surprised at what 
is apparently thought of Paris prices in America. 
Do people in New York realize that there are 
dozens of small hotels and pensions where one can 
live—room and board—for less than two dollars a 
day? And good pianos can be rented at reasonable 
prices. With luck one can get a Steinway Grand 
for ten dollars a month. No—Paris, in nearly every- 
thing, is far cheaper than New York, even with the 
frane far more expensive than it now is.” And Mr. 
Swayne, it may be added, knows whereof he writes. 
eipeasnnd 
A young conductor named Jon Leifs directed a 
number of concerts in some of the larger German 
cities last winter, attracting favorable notices from 
the critics. Jon Leifs, it appears, is the first native 
of Iceland to attract attention in the musical world. 
He is only twenty-four years old now, having been 
born at Salheimar, Iceland, on May Day, 1899. He 
early showed talent for music, particularly love for 
the classics, and after graduating from the High 
School at Reykjavik went to Leipzig to study. He 
has written various compositions which are just 
appearing in Germany and is also known as a writer, 
having contributed articles on the folk songs of 
his native country to various musical magazines. It 
will be interesting to see what impression this first- 
ling musician from the Far North makes upon the 
musical world in general. 
sseeeaiindectesaieas 
“BUREAUS” 


Our attention was called recently to an organiza- 
tion with an address in New York City calling itself 
the First National Bureau. It seems this concern has 
been advertising in outlying districts asking for 
young artists. Our information was to the effect 
that at least one young artist had been “engaged” 
without any voice trial, as a representative was sent 
to the address to get more detailed information about 
the organization. The office was closed and the rep- 
resentative was directed to inquire at an adjoining 
office. A man there seemed to understand the situa- 
tion thoroughly and stated that such an organization 
had been formed but had not turned out as well as 
anticipated; that it had practically been disbanded 
and it was only a matter of a few days before the 
office would no longer be in existence. The man 
rather insisted that the Musica Courier cease its 
investigation as the bureau was no longer function- 
ing. It is very stupid for young and aspiring artists 
to negotiate with unidentified musical bureaus, par- 
ticularly when those bureaus make flattering offers. 
They should never pay money to or even correspond 
with such, without first seeking information irom 
reliable sources. 
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TWO A WEEK 


“It seems a pity,” says the Musical News and 
Herald (London), “that a great singer like 
Madame Schumann Heink should give utter- 
ance to such a misleading general statement as 
that a singer needs only two lessons a week to 
become a star... ,” a sentiment with which we 
most heartily agree. ; 

Like all generalities, this statement is not 
only misleading but dangerous. What is true 
for one may be just the opposite for another, es- 
pecially in the field of music. There are persons 
no doubt so gifted and endowed with such 
splendid memories and such quick and clear 
perceptions that they could learn with two les- 
sons a week or even one a week. 

But—to commit ourselves again to a danger- 
ous generality—the average is certainly not of 
that caliber. Only too well do the teachers know 
that their pupils go straight home from the 
studio and do exactly the opposite from what 
they have been told, fully convinced that they 
are faithfully carrying out the teacher’s direc. 
tions and principles. 

Of all the arts music is the most difficult to 
teach and the most subject to dangers of miscon- 
ception. For music teaching is, after all, chiefly 
the inculcating of correct habits, the substitu- 
tion of the right way for the wrong way, the 
“art” way for the “natural” way. 

Habit is the result of doing over and over 
again the same thing in the same way. If any 
variety of procedure is permitted, the solidity 
of the foundation of habit is sure to be materially 
weakened. 

The actual performance of music is not a 
matter of understanding but of habit. Every 
motion or action must be repeated so often that 
its shape, direction and speed become fixed, so 
that, as they say, “he could play it in his sleep.” 
That exactly describes it, and if you have ever 
watched jugglers throwing knives or plates 
blindfolded you will understand what it means. 

And an artist, be he player or singer, must 
have acquired a similar precision of movement, 
so that whatever the stress of circumstance or 
emotion the habitual will be his firm prop and 
he will juggle his knives, his plates or his notes 
without ever dropping or fumbling a single one. 

Music must be learned that way, to that state 
of perfection on its mechanical side, before any 
hope can be had that there will be freedom of 
expression, warmth, ease and passion. Those 
things do not result from sloppiness, or from any 
inspiration of the moment, but from clarity, cer- 
tainty, mechanical competency, upon which may 
be laid any amount of feeling. 

But can the average pupil learn this in two 
lessons a week? Probably not. Incorrect prac- 
tice weakens habit. A variety of motions un- 
stabilizes the habit-forming complex, and this 
habit-forming complex is at the very foundation 
of musical success. 

All education, in the home, in the school, in 
every walk of life, should first of all be habit- 
forming. The good speller, for instance, is not, 
perhaps, a bright child, or a child with an es- 
pecially good memory, but simply a child who 
has been born with or trained to a quick ac- 
quisition of habits. The parent who insists that 
the child do the simple little chores about the 
house in one single way, and one way only, is 
not (as is so often thought) a bad tempered 
nagger, but infinitely wise, and making for suc- 
cessful children and successful men and women. 
That is the German way, and explains a good 
deal of their success in music. 

That, in music, demands constant watching, 
especially with American children, who, alas! 
as a result of all the silly and pernicious ex- 
periments in education of which they have been 
the victims, and as a result of a misinterpretation 
of “freedom,” are taught from their very earliest 
youth to do everything their own way, opposing 
guidance and control, and learning that habits is 
“stupid.” That is the attitude of the American 
child: “Why shouldn’t I do it this way? It’s 
just as good!” 

Yes, it is just as good, but freedom of choice 
destroys the tendency to quick formation of 
habit so that as years go on it becomes impos- 
sible for the child or the youth, the man or the 
woman, to learn at all. 

Therefore, the more lessons the better, pro- 
vided, of course, that the teacher knows what 
real teaching is and insists upon the “one and 
only” way of doing things. 
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THE LESSON PROBLEM 


What follows is an attempt to repeat faithfully a 
series of statements made to the writer by a small 
town teacher, This teacher is a musician of culture 
who studied with the best teachers and lived for a 
number of years in the metropolis, removing to the 
small city where she now resides for personal and 
family reasons. She is a high class teacher, a teacher 
with high ideals, one who knows what ought to be, 
and who is dissatisfied with conditions as they are, 
but sees herself powerless to alter them. Her state- 
ment is given because it seems as if it may be similar 
to that of others similarly situated, and certainly of 
general interest. 

With a few exceptions, she says, her pupils study 
because their parents want them to have “culture.” 
Love of music, either on the part of the parents or 
the children, does not enter into the problem, nor is 
it considered. The children are to have music les- 
sons—which means piano lessons to the average par- 
ent—because it is the proper thing to do. They 
“take” music, just as they “take” dancing or French, 
only there is a feeling that dancing and French may 
some time be useful to them, but it is never supposed 
that music will be of any use. It is pure culture, 
and valued just about as much as any pure culture 
is valued by people of the class who live in this sort 
of little city. , 

Strictly speaking the sentiment behind it all is 
partly a parental feeling that the children should 
have “advantages,” partly (and largely) a spirit of 
rivalry between parents, and shame on the part of 
those who cannot afford to give their children these 
“advantages.” Most of the pupils are girls, probably 
for the reason that parents find it too difficult to per- 
suade their boys to take lessons, partly for the rea- 
son that no especial credit accrues to the parents as 
a result of giving their boys such advantages as 
music, French and dancing. The boys must show 
off in a different manner : by the sort of sport clothes 
they have, by the quality and quantity of bats and 
balls, skates, clubs, uniforms, fraternity pins, in- 
signia, and so on. 

So the girls get the lessons because it is the proper 
thing, and the parents, judging entirely from this 
point of view, care very little whether the children 
practice or not. For the sake of getting his money’s 
worth, papa will perhaps insist that if the girls are 
not getting on there is no need to go to the expense 
of lessons. But mama understands these things bet- 
ter, and only gets nervous when the yearly pupils’ 
recitals approaches and the girls are to play their 
little pieces in new dresses. And the dresses are far 
more important than the pieces. But mama realizes 
that the pieces must be learned and played (or the 


dresses cannot be worn), so she takes a temporary’ 


interest in the matter and enforces practice for a 
few weeks’ cramming. 

The interesting part of it all is that the teacher 
is blamed for the children’s attitude in the matter. 
She is supposed to “interest” them in their lessons so 
that they will be anxious to learn and will practice 
regularly without urging or forcing on the part of 
the parents: For the younger children the lessons are 
supposed to be made a sort of play—a thing which 
this particular teacher abhors. For she says the one 
possible benefit the children might derive from the 
hated music would be the strengthening of will that 
results from hard work at a distasteful task, and that 
is the one thing which the parents’ attitude precludes. 
This parental attitude actually teaches the children 
a disrespect for duty as duty. They learn to be 
skimpers and smatterers, and their ideal soon de- 
velops into “work only for direct and immediate 
benefit, and avoid every distasteful task unless it 
pays.” 

“Now,” says this teacher, “this is all not my busi- 
ness. I have learned that in order to have a full 
class one «must be the expensive and fashionable 
teacher of the city. The mothers come to me for 
that reason (because it satisfies their pride) just as 
they go to the city’s fashionable dressmaker. But 
I cannot shut my eyes to what is going on, and it is 
terribly difficult for me to keep silent when I see 
young characters being ruined by this attitude of 
parents towards music. The attitude is not the same 
towards other branches. The study of ordinary 
school work is more or less insisted upon, and even 
dancing and French are things the possible ultimate 
use of which is apparent even to the dullest parent— 
the children must dance, of course, and perhaps some 
day the family will go to France and need the 
French, and then, besides, there is such evident pos- 
sibility of ‘show-off’ with a few words of French!” 

But music? What can one do with music? Even 
if the girls learn to be good players, who wants to 
listen to them? Who cares? Who admires them, 
or likes them more, because they can play the piano? 
It is nice, of course, to be able to play accompani- 


ments if the crowd wants to sing, and good dance 
music is appreciated. But what mother will sit by 
quietly and see her daughter play while the other 
girls dance to her music? No, indeed! Still, gay, 
noisy music is appreciated, and this teacher thinks 
there is a real demand for properly arranged and 
tastefully printed jazz. The jazz she is able to buy, 
so she says, is so very poorly arranged for the piano 
that even if all the notes are played exactly as they 
are written the result is not satisfactory, and does 
not sound a bit like the jazz one hears on player piano 
rolls. And then the printing of this music—cheap 
paper, poor engraving, misprints, and so on—leads 
to disrespect, and makes it doubly hard to get the 
children to give it really serious study. 

And, so far as this teacher is concerned, she says 
she would rather have her pupils faithfully study 
music of that sort than music of the classic kind 
which she herself likes but which evidently arouses 
no interest whatever in the pupils. Study is what 
she wants. Study and real interest in the music. 
And if jazz is the only thing that will do it, give 
them jazz by all means. She also believes that, as 
their technic grew, they would soon want something 
better. 

What is the good, she asks, of trying to interest 
pupils in music they would be bored to death to have 
to listen to? And she has tried it on numerous occa- 
sions and proved conclusively that these pupils are 
bored by classical music. She had a theory, when 
she first went to that small city a good many years 
ago, that she Should find out what the pupils liked 
and let them study it. It was a fine theory, but it 
failed to materialize simply because the pupils liked 
none of the music of the classic repertory or even 
of the better class of salon music. Sometimes they 
seemed to take to a piece for sentimental reasons; 
something with words, or something everybody was 
talking about, or something with a slightly spicy or 
naughty program or title. There was a time when 
every girl wanted to play The Rosary. The fact 
that it was not piano music did not phase them, they 
wanted it, and especially delighted in pounding on 
the big ninth chords of its climax. Later Rachmani- 
noff’s prelude was their sole delight, but they never 
got much further than the sonorous chords of the 
opening—which one could hear emitting from every 
house as one passed along the street. Then it was 
Drigo’s serenade which appealed to their romantic 
minds, but as most of them could never get the left 
hand part it was never properly learned and they took 
to “faking”’ it. 

There have been a few exceptions, of course—a 
few who wanted to become professionals and who 
have gone off to the cities or to Europe to “finish.” 
But they were almost invariably from the unfashion- 
able side of the town, the children of foreigners or 
of direct foreign descent, people to whom music 
meant something, to whom a musical career seemed 
desirable. Then, too, there have been a few of the 
native stock who took up music with a view to teach- 
ing. But all too often it was not a vocation but rath- 
er something they were driven to as alternative to 
some other means of earning a living when hope of 
marriage faded with fading youth. 

It all sounds highly pessimistic, does it not? Is it 
as bad as this teacher makes it appear? Certainly 
she does not talk this way because she has been dis- 
appointed or unsuccessful in her teaching. She is 
the leading teacher of her city, and makes an exceed- 
ingly good living out of it, supporting herself in 
great comfort and spending her summers regularly 
in Europe. And she seems, so far as the writer is 
able to judge, entirely sincere. The picture she 
draws is not drawn for effect but is a faithful repre- 
sentation of her particular Main Street as she sees 
it after many years of experience. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that it is 
an exact picture not only of that one town but of the 
average American town, what is to be done about it? 
Is there anything to do? Is there any possible way 
of reaching the musical instinct in these children and 
their parents, assuming that there is any musical in- 
stinct to reach? Is there? Well, perhaps with us 
the wish is father to the thought, but we firmly be- 
lieve that there is. Furthermore, this teacher is also 
firmly convinced that there is. In spite of all this 
apparently discouraging experience she still believes 
that the people are naturally musical. They are sim- 
ply not awakened. No spark has ever touched the 
hidden fuel that would not burst into bright flame if 
only some means could be found of reaching it. 

The problem is partly that, and partly the breaking 
down of that wall of misconception, that false pride, 
that makes people want to attain standing in the 
community by the advertisement route—for what 
else is this desire to study with the fashionable teach- 
er, to patronize the fashionable dressmaker, to put 
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on a “front,” even if it is a false front, to pretend 
to culture without the energy or perseverance, or 
even any real desire, to attain it? Does it not seem 
that if we could escape from these shams we would 
be on our way towards a solution of the problem? 
You may argue that these shams support the music 
teacher. But how uncertain a support it is! Sup- 
pose that music were always, in every case, invaria- 
bly, taken for the delight it gives, for the joy of it, 
for real love? A lot of pupils would probably drop 
out, but the love of the few would soon spread and 
bring about a healthy condition that seems lacking 
under present conditions. There might come a time 
when the few who really enjoy music would gather 
together and make music for the love of it—not, as 
it too often is today, merely to show off an accom- 
plishment that serves only to bore the audienee, 
whose one thought would be to escape—if it were 
“polite,” 

That which should give us reason to believe that 
such a state of affairs might possibly be brought 
about is the fact that under proper conditions music 
is really a recreation to all of these people, the very 
parents and children we have been considering. Per- 
haps the only thing that reaches them is a low form 
of music, but might it not be possible to begin by 
holding their attention with that sort and then grad- 
ually to draw them on toward better things? Is not 
the prime requisite to break down that wall of oppo- 
sition that is set up by the dread of boredom? There 
must be a bridge somewhere between the lodge band 
or glee club which papa enjoys and the classical re- 
cital to which mama drags him because it is the 
proper thing to do. 

And, after all, says this teacher, it is the attitude 
of the parents that really counts with the children, 
How can we possibly expect children to have respect 
for music when they see either direct dislike or com- 
plete lack of interest in the home? And what is this 
dislike?’ Is it real? In most cases it certainly is not. 
What it is is fear of being bored. What it is is a 
natural dislike of hypocrisy and sham, a dislike of 
the whole atmosphere that associates with concerts 
and recitals and social gatherings where someone 
performs, sitting up straight and stiff and pretending 
to like what is entirely beyond one’s mental horizon, 
and afterwards trying to say the properly enthusias- 
tic and complimentary thing! 

Did you ever, gentle and musical readers, stand by 
and listen to the average American non-musical male 
trying to make conversation with a musician, trying 
to say the things that he believes will interest the 
artist? Of course you have! Every musician has, 
and every. musician knows how painful it is, until 
some subject can be hit upon that is common ground. 
But where is the common ground? Evidently there 
can be none outside of sincerity. It is the shamming 
that hurts, and it is easy to prove it by simply com- 
ing back at friend average citizen with a remark 
about something he is pretty sure to know all about: 
Rotary Club songs or lodge songs, talking machine 
records, radio. And most of us musicians have been 
amazed to find how clear and well-defined the aver- 
age man’s taste is in these matters, and how many 
names of artists and pieces of music he has in his 
mind—provided, usually, that the names of the pieces 
are not in a foreign language. Have you not heard 
papa ask for his favorite record: “You know, that 
one Caruso sings, that red-seal I paid three dollars 
for———” afraid to undertake the Italian title? 

And from all this does it not really seem that the 
solution of the whole problem is the getting rid of all 
the sham, affectation and pretense that attaches to 
music at the present time? In other words, making 
music an American art, getting rid of meaningless 
foreign titles and titles that include musical technical 
terms, approaching the whole subject from the start- 
ing point of what is familiar to our American men 
and women, getting in touch with their minds and 
not repelling them with the stiffness of the recital 
room? 

This would seem to depend upon the musicians 
themselves. Foreign artists touring this country 
would only be too delighted to second any effort in 
this direction. But it is ourselves who must make 
the first step. Teachers, musicians everywhere, in 
every branch of the work, could bring about an im- 
mense reform by simply letting themselves be known 
as what they really are: real men and women just 
like other average Americans. But, though many 
will agree with that, you will find, even among those 
who agree, an occasional attitude toward things 
musical that will hamper and retard every such effort. 
They will know, for instance, how to pronounce the 
foreign names and titles too well. They will bring 


the ignorance of others into prominence. They will 

storm against “low” art, or show their high-brow 

leanings. They will, in other words, stand apart, on’ 

a superior plane and freeze into silence the first 
(Continued on page 23) 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Not for long time have we been so fortunate 
in our receipt of press agent matter as when Varadi 
Rozsi’s publicity pamphlet fell into our hands through 
the kind offices of Bruno Huhn. The booklet tells 
that the lady is a violoncellist and it contains trans- 
lations of her newspaper notices from Europe, The 
first of them reads like this: 

Pesti Naplo—Rozsi Varadi established her concert Tues- 
day evening in the Academy Music. She is pupil of Popper 
and follows the artistic principles of her master in exactly 

stylish execution, This evening’ was a great enjoy for 
the public and the artist get a loud applause. 

if you are interested in reading more of the criti- 
cal gems, here they are: 

Sz6zat.—The warm tone of her instrument sings agree- 
able her bow is excellent. We are grateful to hear the 
Reger Sonata and ever piece of the programm by which 
public was enchante. , te 

Az Ujsag.—Her studies were lead by the first musicians 
of Europa. Her high degree of artistic a which is simply 
marvelous. She is destined for an anormous musicaly suc- 
cese. Her future musically carrier will be splendid and 
wonder ful. E 

Az Ujs4g—We who frequentated the Acad. of Music 
concerts know her talent. Her brilliant execution is magnifi- 
cent at the passages, but the most beautiful ar her accords. 
Her tone smootes softly at the*pianos and thunders at the 
fortes. 

Bohemia, Prague—She knows exactly to deal weath her 
instrument. She plays in a strong, sonorous tone accessible 
to the warmth as to the tenderness. She understand to 
form the most pretention material. Owing such a precious- 
ness she had courage to put in her program the mighty 
C major Suite of Bach. She proved herself as a perfect 
mistress of the polyphoue style. She got a due and loud 
applause. 

Wiener Mittagspost—Her technic are hyghly remarkable. 

Berliner Tageblatt—Under the hands of this artist the 
reserved violoncello is transformed into a soft, affectionate 
instrument which form producing any shrill or howling 
sound, is endeawouring to sing and to flatter in a pure, warm, 
full tone. It is as if the instrument wanted to cheer up her 
earnest countenance, 

eRe, 


We flatly refuse to believe Anna Fitziu’s story 
about the young man who took piano lessons by cor- 
respondence and when he was performing a piece 
for uis friends and forgot which finger to put on the 
B flat, said: “Excuse me a moment,” and rushed to 
the telephone to call 5 ~ oaeet and ask them. 


The Morning Telegraph says that if it is right to 
refer to screen productions as the “movies,” that 
paper intends hereafter to call spoken drama the 
“speakies.”’ 
zee 

Harry B, Loéb, always anxious to aid us in our 
serious endeavor to stimulate musical art, communi- 
cates as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

I read the various questions which appeared in your 
VARIATIONS of September 6, and would be profoundly 
grateful if you would answer the following with your usual 
conscientiousness : 

Are double-jointed singers debarred from oratorio work ? 

Why do tenors walk that way? 

Why is it that virtuosos are so much less interesting 

than virtuososos ? 

4. What would happen if a lieder singer should suddenly 
be stricken with hives while interpreting Die 
Forelle ? 

5. Can you recommend a good exercise for the enlarge- 
ment of the wind-pipe without making one too airy? 
Skating has been suggested, but it seems so foolish. 

6. If a singer suffers from hay-fever and has a cousin, 
what would you recommend instead of Brahms? 

7. When Verdi wrote “Ill Bawlin,” did he intend such 
atrocious tones as are emitted by some baritones? 

8. Is it precarious for a coloratura to go through her big 
aria with her cadenza cut? 

ze 


y 4 
3 


Mr. Loeb confides, too, that he has “studied vocal” 
for many years, and that at an early age he greatly 
perplexed his parents who didn’t know whether he 
had a great voice or a small goitre. 

mme 


Editor Brisbane steals a march on us by pointing 
out that while Mr. Dempsey earned about $500,000 
for his three minutes and fifty-seven seconds of fisti- 
cuffs with Signor Firpo, John Milton was paid $50 
for writing Paradise Lost, “and the job took him 
longer than three minutes and fifty-seven seconds.” 
Editor Brisbane adds: “A few of the old-fashioned 
would rather have earned Milton’s $50 than Demp- 
sey’s $500,000, But the general tendency is toward 
the ‘quick money,’ ” 

meme 

Prize fighters set a horrible example to the com- 
munity, of course, but daily newspapers uplift its 
morals and stimulate its ethics. There is the Herald 
of last Sunday, for instance, with two special cables, 
one from Rome, the other from London, The 


Roman cable, headed “Puccini Working Upon New 
Opera,” tells about Pucc-ni’s Turandot, and the story 
occupies thirteen lines of print. The London cable, 


captioned “Whiskers Shunned by British Leaders,” 

discusses that hirsute topic in a thrilling essay of 

forty-three lines. Evayeang io the viewpoint. 
nF 


There never is any lack of material from which to 
shape candidates for the Presidency of this country. 
Here comes the Mayor of Chicago and insists that 
beer to be legal must be good. 

ere 

While the feathered songsters are leaving us for 
warmer climes, the human songbirds are flocking 
hither in considerable numbers, weather or no 
weather. What are they seeking? The class will 
answer together, pene, bat renee shouting. 


According to the poet, Homer smote his blooming 
lyre, and the chances are that it sounded quite as 


bad as the ukulele. 
nz 8 


The Musicat Courter is nearly fifty years old 
and doesn’t even feel middle-aged. 
eRe 


The bashful violinist who was ashamed to refer 
in company to the “belly” of his violin, probably was 
related to the diffident lady who spoke of a piano’s 
legs as limbs. 
nee 

Even as it appeared that the European concert 
might resolve itself into a harmonious finale, France 
suddenly blows discordant tones upon its trumpet, 
Spain gets out of tune entirely, and the whole 
orchestral ensemble is ae hg, — jangled once more. 


Now is the autumn of the child’s discontent ; music 
lessons start this month. 
eee, 

A new musical season being at hand it is not in- 
opportune to warn artists that if they have griev- 
ances against managers, they should not come to the 
Musica Courter for redress or consolation. These 
offices are not a legal bureau nor a musical welfare 
association for business incompetents. Managers 
who defraud artists usually defraud the musical 
papers also. ,.We do not wish to appear hard, but we 
must protect our own interests and save our own 
peace of mind. Contracts made with managers—or 
with anyone else—should always be submitted to a 
lawyer. See that there is in them what the law calls 
“equity” and “consideration.” And see beforehand 
that in case you do not carry out your part of the 
contract, or the manager does not carry out his part, 
see beforehand, we emphasize, that you and he shall 
be so placed that you or he, as the case might turn 
out, could force the other to perform his part. This 
means that you and he ought to be responsible citi- 
zens, in possession of money or property, or both, 
These counsels are the A B C maxims of everyday 
business, but it seems that many persons who know 
the X Y Z of art are-profoundly ignorant of this 
very A B C of everyday business. These many 
words to the unwise ought to be sufficient. Is our 
meaning clear? 

mere 

And remember that the Musica Courter has no 
business connection, directly or indirectly, with any 
manager or managers, here or in Europe, except the 
business connection that exists between newspaper 
and advertiser. We know nothing of the business of 
the managers except that which is advertised by them 
in these columns, and is read by our readers as well 
as by ourselves. We deny any responsibility for the 
promises, contracts, or vows made by managers to 
artists; we reject any responsibility for the an- 
nouncements made by managers to the public—even 
in these columns—and we disclaim any and all re- 
sponsibility for any and all kinds of arrangements 
that might be entered into between artist and mana- 
ger wherein the Musicat Courter is the subject of 
any mention whatsoever. No manager here or in 
Europe is authorized to make advertising arrange- 
ments for us, to collect money for us, or to make any 
promises to any artists about anything the MusicaL 
Courter might or might not do. We accept adver- 
tising of any kind from managers and make special 
rates for them only if the amount of advertising done 
by them during the season warrants a reduction on 
our part from our regular scale of prices. Anyone 
else in the world may have the same privilege in this 
office, on the same conditions. It is merely an appli- 
cation of the business principle of wholesale and re- 
tail. The merest tyro in business matters under- 
stands this principle, 

ed 

The advertising pages of the Musicat Courter 

are open to all comers, managers included, at so 
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much a come. The prices may be had by any one 
on application to the advertising department and 
there is no inner road to the favor of the advertising 
or business managers of this journal. Anyone may 
advertise or not, as he or she chooses—managers 
included. We do not hunt up the pedigrees of the 
persons who advertise in. the MusicaL Courier; 
there are too many, and our time is worth money, 
In this regard we adhere closely to American jour- 
nalistic ethics, as practiced by all the leading dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies of this country. 
nrme*e 

In music, as in many other things, what is cheap 
is expensive. 
eRe 

Musicians of every kind and station should raise 
their prices and demand more money for theirework. 
This country no longer deals in small amounts ; only 
millions are considered. The price of everything has 
risen. The cost of living is up, the cost of clothing, 
food, light, transportation, traveling, insurance, 
amusement, coal, rent—everything is up, ‘way up. 
Music is a luxury. Let those who have the money 
pay for music, and pay well, Musicians, you are un- 
derpaid. Opera and concert singers, and oratorio, 
and choir, and comic opera and vaudeville singers, 
and pianists and violinists, soloists, teachers, players 
on wind and brass and percussion instruments, and 
chorus singers, and opera soloists, orchestral players, 
restaurant and hotel and ferry boat and picnic play- 
ers, and players and singers and musicians of every 
sort and degree—all of you, raise your prices! Noth- 
ing for nothing! Up with the prices, ‘way up, and 
keep them there! OE re oe prices! Up! 


“Are Musicians Laborers?” asks an evening paper 

headline. That depends on their technic. 
eeRme*e 

If what this country knows musically it owes to 
Europe, the debt has been paid many times over in 
lovely golden dollars. i 

A large carryall drove up in front of a local theater 
before the matinee last Saturday and emptied as 
pathetic a human load as Broadway has seen in many 
a week. The door attendants lifted out a dozen and 
a half poor little wan faced boys and girls, with 
rickety legs, backs, necks and arms strapped into iron 
and leather frameworks, and with all sorts of other 
cruel deformities and deficiencies bestowed on them 
by an inscrutable Providence. The hollow little faces 
were drawn into smiles, and in the eyes of each one 
of the maimed children there shone an eager, feverish 
light, Several charitable gentlemen had organized 
a theater party for the waifs, and were taking them 
to see a motion picture. A well dressed woman, slim, 
elegant, stood by and clutched her own fine grown 
boy tightly by the hand. Her eyes were filled with 


tears. 

eRe 

Kansas City, September 17, 1923. 

Dear Sir: In a recent issue you have a good story about 

the little girl saying good-bye to God because she was going 
to Chicago. I am told the story continues as follows: A 
New Haven paper printed the story as a fling at Chicago, 
but a Chicago paper printed the New Haven paper’s notice, 
and added that the sentence was not punctuated correctly. 
It should have read: “Good, by (e) God, we're going to 
Chicago!” Very truly yours, — 


enne 
On the late President Harding’s Alaskan trip he 
arrived during a severe storm at a town in which he 
was to speak. As he entered his carriage and was 
driven from the station, the rain changed to hail, and 
immense stones rattled on the roof of the vehicle. A 
brass band, rather demoralized by the storm, stuck 
bravely to its post and played. 
“That is the most realistic music I have ever 
heard,” remarked Mr. Harding. 
“What are they playing?” asked his companion. 
“Hail to the Chief, with real hail.” « 
ere, 
An orchestral conductor who cannot transmit mag- 
netism across the footlights, is, of course, a non- 


conductor. 
nee 


“Kreisler has lost his great toe,” is the cabled news 
from Berlin, Terrible; but it would have been worse 
had he parted forever from his great bow. 

eere 


London is excited about an eight year old boy, 
Anthony Carey Lewis, who composes songs and 
sonatas. There was a certain lad named Mozart— 
and so on. 

eRe 

Nilly (at the San Carlo opening )—“Can you hear 
the horn?” 

Willy (angrily )}—“Of course; those damned taxis 
ought to be silenced when they pass the Century 
Theater,” LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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(Continued from Page 21). 
efforts of the average citizen to treat them as an 


equal. 

Ask yourself if this is true. Ask yourself if this 
country is not rather pointedly divided into musical 
circles and non-musical circles. Ask yourself how 
often the musician is met in ordinary mixed social 
gatherings without being pointed to as a thing apart, 
a musician. Business and professional men of every 
sort may be there and their line of employment never 
thought of at all, but the musician stands out, a little 
aloof, liked, no doubt, admired, certainly, probably 
looked up to as a little superior, but always a little 
different, not just one of the gang. 

And one of the very worst features of it all is 
that people seem to think that if a musician is pres- 
ent at a social gathering he or she must be asked to 
play or sing. Yes. And we have heard it said that 
he or she would be offended if he or she was not 
asked to play or sing. Thus fear enters into the 
minds of the average citizens, the fear that they will 
be forced to listen to something that will bore them, 
and, worse still, forced to say the right thing after- 
wards. This boredom is curious, It is largely a mat- 
ter of mood, and shyness. Men will listen to the 
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very same pieces on their player piano or talki 
machine in the privacy of their own homes with 


ag 

first step toward righting conditions, accord- 
ing to this teacher whose words we are quoting, is to 
get rid of all this segregation. Get rid of the idea 
that a musician must perform on all occasions. Let 
the musician never hang out his shingle at social 
gatherings, and let them make parents understand 
that there should be no study without real interest 
and hard work. 

But, says this teacher, it is impossible for one to 
act alone. She has been quite unable to make her 
competitors in her own little city see her point of 
view. They resent her attitude, and some of them 
seem to believe that the only way to get pupils is to 
play whenever they get the chance and keep up the 
affected “cultured” pose at all times. The fact that 
really successful musicians and teachers have none 
of that pose means nothing to them. They are essen- 
tially small minded and ignorant and are unable to 
see any side of the question but their own. 

Some years ago this teacher attempted to form a 
musicians’ club for the purpose of carrying out her 
constructive ideals, but it was a complete failure, and 
at present she goes her own way, does her work, and 
tries not to worry. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





(Continued from Page 5). 
miere of Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame, staged by Issai Do- 
bronen, whose wonderful production of Boris brought him 
wide prominence. Novelties insofar as Dresden is con- 
cerned include Euryanthe (Lauckner’s arrangement) and 
Handel’s Xerxes. This September will also witness the 
375th anniversary of the founding of the a, 


avi. 


ImMporTANT Novetties By WoMEN Composers HEARD IN 
Lonpon. 


London, September 5.—First performances of four choral 
preludes orchestrated and arranged by Dame Ethel Smyth 
and a new pianoforte concerto by Dorothy Howell were 
features of last week’s Promenade concerts. The preludes 
are not very richly orchestrated but are entirely satisfying 
in their Lutheran simplicity, while the concerto, which 
shows a considerable advance in orchestral technic and 
handling of harmonic and melodic device, had an extraordi- 
narily fine reception, the composer, who was her own solo- 
ist, having at least six recalls. ie, oF 
Detai_s or Lonpon’s Next Series oF SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


London, September 7.—The next and twenty-eighth series 
of symphony concerts is to commence at Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, October 13, under the direction of Sir 
Henry Wood. Distinguished soloists who are to appear in- 
clude Cortot, Thibaud, Backhaus, Busoni, Suggia, Myra 
Hess, Rosenthal, Nikisch, Moiseiwitsch and Rachmaninoff. 

I. . 


New Bax Work Hearp at Worcester (ENGLAND) 
FESTIVAL. 

Worcester (England), September 6.—The first novelty 
of the Three Choirs Festival was performed here yester- 
day, i. e., Arnold Bax’s choral setting of a poem by Richard 
Crawshay, To the Name Above Every Name, for soprano 
soloist, chorus and orchestra. In conception and execution 
the music is admirably suited to the words; it is rich in 
harmonic and poetic device and provides an amazing display 

:&. 


of technical skill and knowledge. a. C 
Lecion or Honor ror SPANISH PIANIST. 

Madrid, August 20.—Ricardo Vines, one of Spain’s fore- 
most pianists, has recently been decorated with the order 
of the Legion of Honor in appreciation of his furtherance 
of modern French music in Spain. : 

SpreRING To BE von Hauseccer’s Successor? 

Munich, August 24.—Siegmund von Hausegger, who is 
suffering from partial paralysis of the vocal ligaments, has 
laid down his position as conductor of the Munich Kon- 
zertvereins Orchestra. A large local daily paper has already 
named Theodor Spiering, of New York, who is spending the 
summer in Munich, as Hausegger’s possible successor. 

A. N. 

Munich, August 24.—Paul Graener, Max Reger’s suc- 
cessor as director of the Leipsic Conservatory, confided to 
the writer that he will lay down his directorship and follow 
a friendly call to the United States where he intends to 
found some special classes for composition. Graener is well 
known as the author of some very successful operas (Theo- 
phano, Don Juan’s last adventure and Shirin and Gertraude), 
symphonies and chamber music. He has recently been 
elected honorary member of the Prussian Academy of Arts 
in Berlin. A. N. 
Bertin TO Hear CompLete Cycre or MAHLER IN TEN 

Concerts. 

Berlin, August 25.—In the coming season, Conductor 
Klaus Pringsheim will present the complete symphonic works 
of Mahler in a series of ten concerts for the first time in 
Berlin. A. &, 

Potacco To Conpuct IN BERLIN STAATSOPER. 

Berlin, August 25.—Georgio Polacco, of the Chicago 
Opera, has been invited to conduct three performances in 
the Staatsoper here, eo in September, when Aida, La 
Bohéme and Rigoletto will be given. Other works on the 
program for this autumn are Verdi’s Falstaff in an entirely 
new presentation, a series of Strauss operas lasting an entire 
week, and the first Berlin performance of Korngold’s Tote 
Stadt. A. Q. 

Scuneevoict AGain To Conpuct SpectaL CONCERTS IN 

BERLIN. 

Berlin, August 25.—Prof. Georg Schneevoigt will again 

conduct a special series of concerts of the Berlin Philhar- 


monic Orchestra this season, the first of which will be given 
on September 18, with Ignaz Friedmann as soloist. A. Q 

Conpuctor WERNER Wo rrr Marries Opera SINGER. 

Hamburg, August 24.—Werner Wolff, who for the last 
five months has been first conductor of the Hamburg Opera 
during the serious illness of Egon Pollak, has just been 
married to Emmy Land, the young dramatic star of the opera 
here. Since it is doubtful whether Conductor Pollak will 
be able to continue his duties this season, the novelties Mar- 
eika by d’Albert and Geisselfahrt by Gerhard von Keussler, 
which he had planned to produce, will be conducted by 
Werner Wolff and Karl Gotthardt respectively. a 

PritzNer’s Latest Opus PuBLisHeEn. 

Berlin, August 25.—Hans Pfitzner’s newest work has just 
come off the press of his publisher, Adolf Fiirstner. The 
composition, op. 32, consists of four songs for baritone or 
bass with piano accompaniment. They will be sung for the 
first time in Munich on September 7 by Paul Bender. 


A. Q. 


Pror. GezA von Kresz to Join HAMBoURG TRIO. 

Berlin, August 28.—Geza von Kresz has been engaged as 
head of the violin department of the Hambourg Conserva- 
tory in Toronto, Canada, and will leave Berlin early in Sep- 
tember accompanied by his wife, the English pianist, Nora 
Drewett. Besides his duties in the conservatory, Prof. 
Kresz will also succeed Jan Hambourg as first violinist in 
the well known Hambourg Trio. It is also possible that he 
will be heard as soloist in the United States as well as in 
Canada. A. Q. 

Battistint MAKING REcorps, 

Rome, August 28.—Battistini is making a record for a 
phonograph house in Milan of his method in every detail, 
including exercises, breath control and sustaining power. 
It is said the disks will soon be made public. Of course 
the remuneration is enormous. Ds P. 

La VESTALE TO OpeEN OpeRA AT THE COSTANZI. 

Rome, August 28.—Spontini’s La Vestale is to be the 

opening opera at the Costanzi this season. D,: P. 
Vienna Gets First Artist’s Cus, 

Vienna, July 30.—An_ Artist's Club has been founded 

here, with headquarters situated in one of the most beautiful 


aristocratic palaces. Vienna’s most important operatic 
artists and actors are among the founders of the club which 
is the first attempt in Austria to establish an artist’s or- 
ganization along the lines of The Lambs or The Friars 
of New York. P. B. 


Mussolini Admires Gigli 

A message from Rome to the Musicat Courter, dated 
September 5, says: “Premier Mussolini received Beniamino 
Gigli to-day, greeting him most affectionately, keeping him 
for a long audience and congratulating him most warmly 
on his success and the well deserved honors he has won for 
Italian art. Asa testimony of his friendship and administra- 
tion for Gigli, the Premier presented him with a signed 
photograph on which he had written ‘To Benjamin Gigli, a 
marvelous voice and a great soul.’ Gigli’s concert here at 
the Augusteo was a colossal success.” . 

The distinguished tenor arrived in New York on Sep- 
tember 18 and left immediately for San Francisco, 
where he will be the star of the Merola Opera season there, 
appearing first in Andrea Chenier on September 27, Duritig 


* 





BENIAMINO GIGLI 

before the entrance of the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuelle at 

Rimini, where he recently sang. With him is Margaret 

Sheridan, Irish soprano, who has been winning success at 
La Scala and other leading Italian Opera Houses. 


the San Francisco season he will also appear in Metisto- 
fele, Romeo and Juliet, and Rigoletto, his last performance 
being October 10. On October 21 he will sing in concert at 
Cleveland; 23, at Montreal; 25, at Buffalo; 28, at Toledo, 
then returning to New York for rehearsal at the Metro- 
politan. 

On September 19 a dinner was given in his honor by 
the Police Department of New York at the Hotel Astor. 





O’Hara Talks on Jazz 
At the September 20th lunch of the Rotary Club of 
New York at the Hotel McAlpin, Geoffrey O'Hara gave a 
talk on Jazz—What is it? Its effect on the American Home. 


Herman Neuman Reopens Studios 
Herman Neuman has reopened his studios at 310 West 
8lst street, New York City. 








I SEE THAT 





Marie Sundelius has received the highest artistic award in 
Sweden. : 
Arthur Shattuck will appear twice with the Chicago 

Orchestra. 

Frances Foster says that Lilli Lehmann declares that the 
birds on her estate sing better than her pupils. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler soon returns from Europe. 

Marguerite Dange, fiancée of Tofi Trabilsee, is dead. 

Giovanni Martinelli, on his arrival from Europe last week, 
went at once to the Pacific Coast. 

Frances Peralta, while sojourning abroad this summer, added 
to her extensive operatic repertory. 

The MacDowell Symphony Orchestra, Max Jacobs conduc- 
tor, has resumed rehearsals. : 

Malvena Passmore, the American soprano and artist-pupil 
of’ Oscar Saenger, sang at the Berlin Opera House. 

Florence Macbeth has returned from Europe. 

Giannini has been engaged for one of the Biltmore Musicales. 

The Verbrugghen Quartet series is arousing interest. 

Arthur Rubinstein has left for concerts in Mexico. 

San Francisco is to have a new concert course, known as 
the Elwyn Concert Series. 

‘Cesare Sturani, the New York vocal teacher and coach, has 
begun his fall classes with a heavy enrolment. 
John J. Hattstaedt has been appointed chairman of the piano 
conference to be held at the Pittsburgh meeting of the 

M. T. N. A. in December. 

Evelyn MacNevin is married. 

Kathryn Meisle was soloist recently at the tenth annual 
saengerfest of the Pennsylvania Federation of Singing 
Societies. 

Winston-Salem’s Civic Master Summer School was a de- 
cided success. 

Lyell Barber, the pianist, has a number of new engagements. 

Frederick Gunster will sing in his home town—Scranton, 
Pa.—on October 4 : ; 

George Reimherr’s summer concerts still continue. 


The Marionette Players from the Teatro del Piccoli of 
Rome offer a delightful novelty. at the Frolic Theater. 

Alexander Bloch offers a scholarship to a talented violinist 
for the coming season. 

Della Samoloff, a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt's, has won 
new laurels with Creatore’s Band. 

Marie Novello, the Welsh pianist, was well received at her 
re-appearance in London. 

Helen Teschner Tas will be soloist with both the Detroit 
and the Los Angeles symphony orchestras. 

Jennie Beach will give an annual recital in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Schipa will open his season with Carnegie Hall recital on 
October 1. 

The repertory of the Dresden State Opera this season will 
include the premiéres of Busoni’s Dr, Faust, Volkmar 
Andreae’s Die Abenteuer des Casanova, Kurt Striegler’s 
Hand auf’s Herz and the German premiére of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Pique Dame. 

Battistini is making a record of his method in every detail 
for a Milan house. 

Giorgio Polacco has been invited to conduct three per- 
formances at the Berlin Staatsoper in September. 

Stravinsky and Busoni hear their works performed in 
Weimar. 

Mana-Zucca and her husband will return to New York soon. 

Lyell Barber will be soloist with the State Symphony, under 
Josef Stransky, in January. 

Gennaro Mario Curci and Elvira Caccia were married 
yesterday. 

The Berkshire Chamber Music Festival opens today. 

Percy Hemus will make his screen debut in Rupert Hughes’ 
Law Against Law, in New York in November. 

Mischa Levitzki will begin his tour with a recital at Rutland, 
Vt., on October 22 

Elena Gerhardt will sing for the Women’s Music Club of 
Toronto on October 11. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will appear with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra this season, 

The San Carlo Opera Company opened its New York season 
on Monday night last at the Century Theater. 

Harriet Foster will resume her teaching on October 1. 

Robert O’Connor, the pianist, is going abroad for seven 
months. eV. 
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friendship, celebrating the first day in the new history of 
this well known publishing house. 

In a very short time the Musicat Courter will be able 
to publish additional photographs showing many interesting 





Carl Fischer, Inc., Moves to New Building 


The firm of Carl Fischer, Inc. is now occupying its 
undsome new building just recently completed. The firm's 
rmer home was just a few doors below the new one, The 
ning actually took place the Saturday before Labor Day, 
when all of the employees of the firm, numbering over 200, 
gathered in the presence of Walter S, Fischer, now head 
Carl Fischer, Inc., and son of the late Carl Fischer, 
uunder of the business, Just a year and a half ago the 
Car] Fischer organization celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
e the establishing of the firm. On that occasion the 
nembers of Carl Fischer, Inc., presented their chief executive 
vith a bronze plaque, engraved with the name of every 
employee since the beginning of the firm. This plaque 
has been given a prominent place in the new building and 
it was around this that the entire personnel gathered at 
ti unveiling 
Mr. Kretschmer, manager of the music department, made 
he unveiling address. It was an impressive speech, mingled 
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TABLET PRESENTED TO THE LATE CARL FISCHER 





' THE NEW HOME OF CARL FISCHER, INC. A miniature reproduction of the large bronze tablet which 
110 West 86th Street The handsome new building, future home of Carl Fischer, the C arl Fischer organization presented to its late eacoutive, 
Carl Fischer, a year and a half ago, marking the anniversary 


Inc., one of the largest and most important publishing houses 
in the country. This magnificent new building will house 


all of the Carl Fischer interests, including the magazine : : 5 : 
publication, and aholesale and retail Views of the various departments occupying prominent space 
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of the fiftieth year of this organization. 
Near Columbus Avenue New York 
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Inte#view 9 to 12 Daily or by Mail Appointment with conflicting emotion. The occasion was a sad one in : ° 
view of the fact that Carl Fischer, the dominant figure Tarasoff Dancers Successful in Plotnikoft 
responsible for this great business, had not lived long enough Romanoff Studios 
to see the completion of the handsome new building which Th PI ikoff-R . ff voc : P eB : 

Teléphone Schuyler 2753 de: Bhat ocr ge : 2 ; . _ The otnikoff-Romanoff vocal studios, affiliated with 
P y he had prepared for their future home. On the other hand, ‘Tarasoff, the Russian teacher of dancing, affords an asso- 








it was the joining together and cementing of a bond of ciation most pleasant, for the many dancers reflect great 
credit on their teacher and the combined studios. A recent 

















Helen Hobson, the assisting artist, with Mr. 
Gigli provided an enjoyable part of the pro- 
gramme. Her soprano is of rarefied quality, 
high and fine and pure of tone, an exquisitely 
lyric voice.—Commercial Appeal, Memphis, 
Tenn, . 

Mr. De Luca and Miss Hobson sang a duet 

from “Don Giovanni,” their tones and voices 

blending most harmoniously. Miss Hobson has 

a delightful voice, beautiful and of great range. 
Atlantic City Gazette. 





Miss Hobson possesses a soprano voice of re- 
markable purity of tone—Atlantic City Press. 


Helen Hobson is perhaps among the few 
American singers who may boast of a con- 
stantly velvet like voice, an admirable technique 
and an exquisite artistic temperament.—7he 
Columbus. 


Helen Hobson 


Lyric Soprano R. E. JOHNSON 
1451 Broadway 
New York 


® Elgin, N.Y, 
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article omits mention of this association, and it is here 
added. Pupils at these studios all receive their vocal train- 
ing through Eugene Plotnikoff and Mme. Romanoff, the 
former being a well known conductor, coach and instructor. 
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Mme. Romanoff’s voice is such that she illustrates every- 
thing for her pupils, having a high, powerful soprano organ 
of peculiar expressiveness; she is also a Wagnerian singer. 
Mr. Plotnikoff was for twenty years conductor of the Im- 
rial Opera in Russia, and he is an inspiration to the pupils 
in his splendid, authoritative playing. Mr. Tarasoft, the 
dancing instructor, frequently comes into the vocal studios 
to observe the progress of the vocal students. His dancing 
pupils are found in many of the New York shows, Joyce 
White, musical comedy star, being one of these; Mary Eaton, 
Janet Stone and Gertrude Lemmon also being well known. 


More Arrivals from Europe 


Florence Macbeth, De Luca, Martinelli and Charles 
Hackett arrived on September 17 on the S. S, France. Myra 
Hess and Frances Alda arrived on the same day on the 
Majestic. 

Miss Macbeth and Mr. Hackett will go on concert tours 
before their operatic season begins, while Martinelli and de 
Luca went immediately to San Francisco for the Merola 
Opera season there. 

Adele Margulies, well known pianist and instructor, re- 
turned last week on the S. S. President Harding from a 
three months’ vacation spent in Europe and resumed in- 
struction September 17. 


Another Date for Crooks with Detroit 
Symphony 

Richard Crooks, the tenor, who scored “the season's 
sensation” at his debut with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra last year, besides appearing with that organization 
again this year on November 11, has just been engaged for 
a_ Messiah performance with the same orchestra on March 
27, thus making three appearances within the year, an un- 
usual record for a young artist. 


Estelle Hutchinson Resumes Teaching 


Estelle Hutchinson, dramatic soprano, resumed teaching 
on September 18 at her Springfield, Mass., studio, and on 
September 20 (today) at Carnegie Hall, New York. Tues- 
days and Wednesdays Miss Hutchinson will teach in Spring- 
field, and she will be in New York on Thursdays, Fridays 
and Saturdays. 


Bori Back in America Soon 


Lucrezia Bori is soon to be in America again after a 
summer in Spain and Italy. Miss Bori’s pre-opera concert 
tour is completely booked, and many applications for recitals 
have had to be declined. Her season will start at Akron, O., 
on October 2. 


Wilbur A. Luyster Resumes October 1 


Wilbur A. Luyster has returned from Massachusetts and 
will reopen his studios in vocal sight reading at Carnegie 
Hall about October 1. Applications for class work should 
be sent in immediately, 
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Percy Hemus in Movies 


Percy Hemus, looking very fit 
and ready for his season’s en- 
gagements, dropped into the 
Musica. Courter office the other 
day on his return from California, 
where he had been since May 15. 
Mr. Hemus was not enjoying a 
rest or having a good time in the 
full sense of the word, but mak- 
ing “movies.” He did some work 
for the Goldwyn and Principal 
Pictures and his first showing on 
the screen will be in Rupert 
Hughes’ picture, Law Against 
Law, which will be released in 
New York in November. This 
is a Goldwyn picture and Mr. 
Hemus has an interesting char- 
acter part in it. 

Inasmuch as the singer has 
always been known as a good 
actor, his activities in the pictures 
will not come as a surprise to 
music lovers, for this sort of 
work is an admirable vehicle for 
his versatility. Mr. Hemus says 
it has been the source of great 
benefit and interest to him, for 
when he was not ‘himself acting 
before the camera, he was at the 
various studios watching the work 
of the famous screen stars. 

Mr. Hemus has commenced 
rehearsals for his third tour 
with William Wade Hinshaw’s company in which he has 
been starred in The Impresario two seasons. This sea- 
son, in addition, however, Mr. Hemus will be heard in Mo- 
zart’s Bastien and Bastienne and Serva Padrona of Pergo- 
lesi. The company will start out early in October and go 
as far as the Pacific Coast, spending Christmas there, then 
working its way back East again until March. 

Apropos of Mr. Hemus’ debut in the movies, it is inter 
esting to know that Rupert Hughes heard the singer at 
his Aeolian Hall recital last April and arranged with him 
to go to California for work in his picture. a V 


Lisa Roma to Jaenten with Celebrities 


Lisa Roma, the young dramatic soprano, will appear 
at New Haven with Gigli, at Newark with John Charles 
Thomas, at Chatham with Erwin Nyiregyhazi, at Montreal 
with Vidas, and at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 
with De Luca and Salvi. 


Louis Bourdon Honored in Montreal 


The Provincial Government of the Province of Quebec 
has appointed Louis H. Bourdon, the Montreal manager, 
as secretary of the Fine Arts School of that city, the 
Order-in-Council being signed on Friday, August 30. 
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IPERT HUGHES AND PERCY HEMUS 


Klibansky Sings on European Trip 

Sergei Klibansky, on his annual visit to Germany, where 
he also taught master classes in vocal music, participated 
on board the steamer Bremen in the usual concert before ar- 
riving on the other side, others associated with him being 
Leone Kruse, Sybil Richardson, Sergei Radamsky, Mary 
Ludington, and Mr. Mueller. His classes in Munich started 
August 19, and early in October he will resume vocal in- 
struction at his New York studio. 


Raisa to Sing in Concert Before Opera Season 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, who will arrive in 
this country the middle of October on the S, S. Giuseppe 
Verdi, will be heard in concerts before the commencement 
of the Chicago Opera season, at Shamokin on October 26, 
New York on October 28, Atlanta on October 30, Memphis 
on November 1, Cleveland on November 4, and Detroit on 
November 5. 





Lyell Barber to Appear with State Symphony 


Lyell Barber, pianist, has been engaged to play the Liszt 
concerto with the State Symphony Orchestra, Josef Stran- 
sky conductor, in January. His New York recital will be 
at Town Hall on December 30. 
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Princess Tsianina and Cadman on Tenth 
Transcontinental Tour 


Having filled more than eighty concert engagements last 
season, Princess Tsianina, celebrated Indian mezzo-soprano, 
and Charles Wakefield C adman, American composer-pianist, 
are now busily engaged on their tenth transcontinental tour 
that promises more than one hundred engagements before 
the present season is ended, Their program, which is prov- 
ing so popular, is representative of American art at its 
hest, and consists of piano solos by Cadman from his most 
popular orchestral works; he plays original Indian themes 
m a genuine flageolet, ‘then analyzes and demonstrates 
how they are harmonized on the piano, Tsianina sings 
ome of the classics and several groups of Indian songs, 
and features arias from Cadman’s opera, Shanewis, of 
which she is the inspiration and original. She furnished 
the sketch of the story for this opera from incidents in 
her own life, and is believed to be the only living person 
whose biography has been made the subject of an opera 
oreenes hy the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Mr. Cadman and Tsianina have already won the praise 
of the ladies musical critics throughout the country, and 
packed houses are assured wherever these artists appear. 
Invariably the clubs, colleges, etc., booking them re port that 
lsianina and Cadman cleared our financial deficit,” and 
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World’s Famous Contralto 


AHTER 


“America again proves she can produce a great 
artist——voice of amazing power and range, possessing 
a uniformly beautiful texture, Middle and upper 
registers brilliant; lower tones a thrilling resonance 
which sets the whole neighborhood to vibrating, 
artistry—and emotional ability."—New York Eve 
ning Mail 
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L. E. Behymer, the distinguished impresario 
and past president of the National Concert 
Managers’ Association, wrote in part: “One 
of the most convincing things I have ever 
heard. Tsianina and Cadman should be 
heard in every musical center, large or 
small, in this country.” At a recent appear- 
ance in El] Paso, Texas, their audience was 
second in size to that which assembled there 
to hear Paderewski. Competing with the 
world’s great artists, on leading concert 
series, it is gratifying to know that these 
two representative American artists have 
more than held their own in artistic excel- 
lence and popular appeal. 

On September 3, 4 and 5, Tsianina sang 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, her fourth con- 
secutive year there as soloist for the famous 
Fiesta Festival. There are already more 
than fifty dates booked in October, Novem- 
ber and December. Some of the cities in 
which engagements will be filled are Chi- 
cago, Rockford, Wilmette, Glencoe, Austin, 
Woodlawn, Oak Park, Hamilton Park, 
Minneapolis, Kenosha, Stoughton, Urbana, 
Marietta, Cleveland, Toledo, Marion, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Erie, Lock 
Haven, New York City, Watertown, James- 
town, Attleboro, Lowell, Salem, Ambherst, 
Boston, Washington (D. C.), Montclair, Manchester, Port- 
land and Bangor (Me.). During January and February, 
1924, they will tour the Pacific Coast, and in March and 
April return through the South and Middle West. 


San Carlo Repertory for Next Week 


The San Carlo Opera Company's repertory for next week 
will be as follows: Monday, Cavalleria Rsticana and Pagli- 
acci; Tuesday, Boheme; Wednesday, Carmen; Thursday, 
Madame Butterfly; Friday, Lasers Saturday matinee, 
Tales of Hoffman; Saturday evening, La Forza del Destino. 


Young French Pianist to Arrive 


Magdeleine Brard will arrive in this country about the 
first of January. The lateness of her arrival is due to a 
large number of concerts abroad during November and 
December. Her first New York appearance will be on 
January 25 at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales. 


Levitzki at at Rutland, Vt. 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will give a recital at Rutland, 
Vt., October 22. fie will then make a_ transcontinental 
tour, and will visit Havana, Cuba, in January. His only 
New York appearance until spring will be a Carnegie Hail 
recital, December 4 
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CADMAN AND TSIANINA 


. as they appear on the concert stage. 





‘Helen Teschner Tas’ Orchestral Dates 


Among the orchestral appearances booked for Helen 
Teschner Tas are pageatnaees with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, atthe Pittsburgh 
pair of concerts in November, and, in January, with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, under Walter Henry 
Rothwell. The Detroit Orchestra's concerts will be given 
second in the Pittsburgh Orchestra Association's series, of 
which May Beegle is manager, to include also the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Cleveland Orchestra, the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and the New York Philharmonic, Mme. 
Tas returns from abroad wia the S. S. Rotterdam about 
September 21. 


Young Nikisch Sailing for America 


Mitja Nikisch, who has been booked for an American 
tour by Daniel Mayer, has cabled that he will sail for New 
York on the Leviathan, October 9. 

Last year, when this young pianist made his London debut, 
he was hailed by the English musical critics as a worthy 
successor to the fame of his distinguished father, Arthur 
Nikisch. So enthusiastic have been the advance reports of 
those who have heard him that his debut appearances in 
New York and Boston promise to be included: among the 
major musical events of the season. 


Tew in Recital at Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Herbert Whitney Tew gave a song recital, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce, for the Library 
Fund in the High School Auditorium of Silver Creek, N. Y., 
on Wednesday evening, August 15. At the conclusion of 
his program, Margaret Bebee sang, in illustration of the 
normal compass of voice, the contralto key of the aria, O 
Don Fatale, from Don Carlos, by Verdi, and the soprano 
aria, I Sent My Soul Into the Invisible, from In a Persian 
Garden, by Liza Lehmann. Harriet C. Cartwright was at 
the piano. 





Spalding’s Muse 


Albert Spalding has found the atmosphere of Stratford- 
on-Avon, where he has been summering, conducive to com- 
posing. In addition to several new compositions and tran- 
scriptions for violin and piano, Mr. Spalding has written 
five new songs to texts by Robert Herrick. He has also 
completed a work for full orchestra—an overture to Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest, inspired by the Shakespeare Festival 
which he attended at Stratford. All of these works probably 
will be heard this season, 


Helen Bock to Have Busy Season 


Helen Bock is engaged to appear in Toledo on January 
29, 1924, under the auspices of the Piano Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. She is the third attraction in this course, and will 
be on the list with such stars as Samaroff and Gabrilowitsch. 

Miss Bock’s second season under the management of 
Annie Friedberg promises to be a busy one, and several re- 
turn engagements are already scheduled. 


Matzenauer and Whitehill in Wagner Concert 


Margaret Matzenauer and Clarence Whitehill are to ap- 
pear in a Wagner concert at Portland, Ore., on September 
28. This recital will mark the opening of the respective 
concert seasons of these artists, both of whom will make 
tours of the coast before rejoining the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Pavlowa Receives London Ovation 


S. Hurok has received the following cable from London, 
dated September 12: “Pavlowa Covent Garden opening 
night capacity audience crowning ovation her career. 
Critiques more glowing than ever. Sale indicates wonder- 
ful success two weeks. (Signed) Russell.” 


Anna Case Opens Season Early 
Anna Case leaves the first week in October for a tour 
which takes her as far west as Honolulu, and which includes 
a long series of engagements on the Pacific Coast. She 
returns to New York in February. 


Garrison to Open Season at Pittsfield 
The official opening of Mabel Garrison’s season will be 
at Pittsfield, Mass., on September 27, when she sings at the 
Berkshire festival. 
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Alexander Raab Returns from Stay Abroad 


Alexander Raab, who was granted a year’s leave of 
absence from his duties at the Chicago Musical College, 
returned from Europe last week prepared to take up his 
work at the great institution where a multitude of students 
are awaiting his artistic counsels. 

In the course of his travels in Austria, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Jugo-Slavia and England, Mr. Raab has noted many 
interesting facts regarding artistic conditions in Europe. 

“It is certain,” he said to a representative of the Musica. 
Courter, “that America is now the artistic center of the 
world. It is not that this country has the money wherewith 


De Gueldre Photo. ALEXANDER RAAB 


to pay liberally for its artistic pleasures—it has always been 
a liberal spender, after all—but that the standard is im- 
measurably higher here and the tastes of audiences much 
more fastidious than in any European land.” 

It is well known that in the days before the war, Vienna 
was one of the great centers of musical art, one whose 
musical community was more difficult to please than in any 
other center where art was taken seriously. Mr. Raab 
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found Vienna greatly changed in this and many other ways. 

“There are more concerts given in Vienna than ever 
before,” he says, “but the quality of the performances pre- 
sented in most of them is inconceivably poor. Owing to 
the difference of exchange between the Austrian krone 
and the money of other countries more fortunately situated, 
it is possible to give concerts in the best halls of Vienna for 
about $8 or $10 in American money. Young men and women 
who would belong to the preparatory departments in the 
Chicago Musical College do not hesitate to offer themselves 
and their immature interpretations to Vienna and apparently 
are taken with seriousness by the critics, who go to all musi- 
cal functions. 

“The intellengentsia, who formed 
the patronage of thé fine concerts 
in earlier and happier days in the 
Austrian capital, are no longer 
able to afford such luxuries. The 
audiences at the orchestral con- 
certs, the opera, etc., are now made 
up principally of war profiteers and 
foreigners, and generally their 
taste is in inverse proportion to 
their bank accounts. The men in 
the orchestras play indifferently 
and badly. ‘The people who listen 
to us,’ one said to me, ‘don’t know 
whether we play well or not, so 
why trouble?’ The reviewers no 
longer appear to distinguish be- 
tween the good and the bad. Some- 
times a concert hall will offer three 
performances in one day and the 
critics will attend all of them, sel- 
dom offering their readers a really 
well-balanced appraisal of the mu- 
sic which they have heard. It is 
not to be said, however, that there 
is no good music to be heard in 
Vienna. Strauss and Schalk are 
giving, for instance, some lovely 
performances at the opera, and 
occasionally a fine pianist or violin- 
ist or a singer of distinction brings 
a ray of sunlight into the dark 
shadows of Viennese musical de- 
terioration. 

“The music teachers are in a 
bad way in Austria. The prices 
paid for lessons do not give in- 
structors enough even to stave off 
starvation, and many of the music 
teachers, who were distinguished 
figures in earlier days, have to eke 
out a mere existence by doing other 
work, often of a menial descrip- 
tion. The conservatory, which was 
once the glory of musical Aus- 
tria, still manages to exist, but ow- 
ing to the difficulty of collecting 
fees from the students its hold on 
life is very precarious.” 

So great is Alexander Raab’s 
popularity as a master-teacher of 
piano- playing that when he was 
given a year’s leave of absence by 
the Chicago Musical College a 
number of his students accom- 
panied him to Vienna rather than 
be deprived of his artistic counsels. Some four or five of 
these made concert tours with brilliant success. 

No sooner had word of his return arrived than the Chi- 
cago Musical College was besieged by eager students insistent 
upon obtaining instruction from the noted master, and, Mr. 
Raab reports, the quality of talent among these students is 
astonishingly high. 

S. D. 





Sousa Conducts Prison Band 


Lieut. Com. John Philip Sousa, the famous bandmaster, 
accepted an invitation to become musical director, for one 
day only, of the inmate band of the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary at Philadelphia. On the morning of this particular day 
last week he went to the Philadelphia institution to conduct 
a concert by this band. The invitation to Sousa came from 
members of the band, with the approval of course of the 
prison authorities. The prison band consists of fifty pieces, 
and the majority of the members are prisoners who have 
served several years and who are still facing long sentences. 
The prisoners appealed to Sousa, according to the letter, 
because they considered him “the greatest bandmaster in 
the world.” Sousa presented the prison band with band 
arrangements of his new marches, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine and The Dauntless Battalion. Sousa is now on his 
New England tour. 


Evelyn MacNevin Married 


Evelyn MacNevin, well known contralto, was married on 
September 18 to James Haviland Seaman, Jr., descendant 
of an old Long Island family, son of James Haviland Sea- 
man, of Glens Falls, N. The ceremony was performed 
at the Community Church, Park Avenue and 34th Street, 
Dr. John Herman Randall officiating. Following the cere- 
mony a reception was held in the parlors of the church. 
Little Miss Helen Seaman, sister of the groom, was flower 
irl. 

. Miss MacNevin was born in Canada, but has lived in the 
United States since early childhood. She is well known 
as a concert singer, having appeared in New York as well 
as in various parts of the United States and Canada, where 
her art and charming personality have won for her many 
friends and admirers. 


Dates of Maine Festivals 


October 4 to 10 are the dates for the Maine Music Fes- 
tivals, William R, Chapman director-in-chief. There will 
be five concerts each, in Bangor (October 4, 5 and 6) and 
Portland (October 8, 9 and 10). The chorus of 600 will 
be under the direction of Mr. Chapman. Eminent artists 
have been secured and the orchestra will be from the New 
York Philharmonic Society. On Sunday, October 7, an 
orchestra concert will be given in Lewiston. On October 


11 there will be a matinee, with the chorus, orchestra and 
two soloists, and in the evening the opera, Faust, will be 
presented there. It is probable that next season Lewiston 
will have a three day festival, the same as Bangor and 
Portland, 


Announcements of Effa Ellis Perfield 


On Thursday evening, September 27, at seven o'clock, 
Effa Ellis Perfield will give the first lesson of a Sight 
Singing Course. Visitors are welcome to attend this class 
and see how Mrs. Perfield eliminates “do, re, mi.” On Wed- 
nesday, September 24, at 9:30 o'clock, she will give the first 
lesson of her Pedagogical Course for Music Teachers. On 
September 26, at 9:30 o’clock, Mrs. Perfield is starting an 
advanced course for teachers and students which will in- 
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clude the complete system-of forty-five kinds of chords and 
system of sixty-five kinds of scales, ear work on these and 
keyboard harmony. 


Harold Morris Opens New Studio 


Mr, and Mrs, Harold Morris have announced the open- 
ing of their new studios at 316 West 95th Street, on Sep- 
tember 15. Their large classes, including pupils from 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Indiana, Maryland, lowa, New 
Jersey, and New York State, have demanded larger studios, 
and now they have beautiful studios well adapted to music 
and recitals. Among their pupils are professionals who 
have appeared in recitals and are holding excellent college 
positions, 

Mr. Morris will again be a member of the piano faculty of 
the Institute of Musical Art, and he is now busy preparing 
programs for the coming season, 


Proof Given of the Worth of Golde’s Work 


Walter Golde may well be’ proud of the success of Kathryn 
Meisle, a product of his excellent coaching, She has re 
cently joined the forces of the Chicago Civic Opera Com 
pany and is also proving popular in concert work. Such a 
well-rounded success speaks volumes for Mr. Golde’s in 
struction. 


Spalding. Returns 
Albert Spalding was scheduled to return on the S. 5 
Cedric on September 17. 





“She has to an extent almost unparalleled 
among pianists, the virtues of warmth and 
sensibility, technical skill, and notable feeling 
for sheer musical beauty.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 








Borce SEASON Becins SerTemBer 24, 

Susan Smock Boice, a leader among the teachers of vocal 
music in America (similarly, her mother, Mrs, Henry 
Smock Boice, was held in highest esteem during her career 
as teacher), announces the reopening of her studios, Mon- 
day, September 24, following a summer of unusual activity. 
She had an evening class at the Central Branch of the 
Y. M. ©. A. which was most interesting, with many voices 
of beauty and future promise. Expert linguist as she is, 
he has also had classes in French and Italian. End of the 
ummer she spent vacationing in the Berkshire Hills. 

Friends of Mrs. Boice will be interested to learn that they 
spent a portion of their summer with a son in South Dakota, 


where he is a prominent railroad official. 


Eisa Foerster WAS IN AMERICA, 


Elsa Foerster, the operatic soprano, who is a member of 
city opera company of Diisseldorf, Germany, returned 
to her parents’ home, at Wood Ridge, N. J., during the 
ummer, to spend a month’s vacation with them. Her fine 
s in that city, situated in the occupied district on the 
Rhine last season, was duly registered in the Musicat 
Courter. This season she is cast to sing Eva in Die 
Meistersinger, Sieglinde in Die Walkiire, and Palmira in 
Die Zauberflite. She began her season September 2 as 
Elsa in Lohengrin. Her brother is also in Diisseldor{, play- 
ing the violin in the city orchestra. Friends of her father, 
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well known clarinetist, will regret to hear of his summer’s 
illness, but will rejoice to learn he is better. 
Leura CANNES AND WoMEN’S PHILHARMONIC. 

Leila Cannes, president of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety, is still on vacation, but writes that plans are in the 
making to celebrate the “Silver Wedding” of the society, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary, this season. Just what this 
will be remains to be seen, but she says “It will be some- 
thing very great; watch for it!” Amy Fay, Mme. Cappiani, 
and other well known musical lights of New York have 
been past presidents of the society. 

Gertrupe Waite Now 1n Everett, WASH. 

Gertrude White, the brilliant young soprano, who was a 
member of Dr. Carl’s choir at the Old First Church, ac- 
cepted a fine position in Everett, Wash., and was well known 
during her New York residence, She spent a portion of 
her vacation in Rainier National Park, and on August 30 
sent friends postcards showing she had climbed Pinnacle 
Peak, and the Sky Line Trail as well, the latter on horse- 
back, Music and Musicians (the Northwest musical maga- 
zine), prints her picture and press notice clipped from the 
Musicat Courier. She plans to give a recital in Seattle 
this fall. 

CuristiAAN Kriens Lert Hottanp SerteMBeR 12. 

Christiaan Kriens, founder and conductor of the Kriens 
Symphony orchestra (of both sexes), the annual concerts of 
which in Carnegie Hall or Aeolian Hall are dignified musical 
events, left Holland, the land of his ancestors, September 12, 
following a fine trip through Germany. 

Emma A, DAMBMANN Resumes TEACHING SEPTEMBER 24. 

Mme. Dambmann is still at her summer home, Musicolony, 
Shelter Harbor, Westerly, R. I., where her activities in both 
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music and in the water were much admired. She herself 
has said she “would rather swim than walk,” and Fay 
Foster and others bear witness to her prowess as an 
amphibian. She resumes instruction of the voice September 
24, and will also hear voices as applicants for membership 
in the Southland Singers, of which she is founder and 
president. F. W. R. 


Frances Foster Returns from Wonderful 


European Trip 


Very early last March, Frances Foster, the New York 
coach and accompanist, sailed for: Europe on the Majestic, 
intent upon further study and travel. Only recently she re- 
turned and is now getting settled in her new studios at 
97 Riverside Drive. 

“Most of the time I spent in Berlin,’ said Miss. Foster 
the other day when seen by a Musicat Courter represen- 
tative, “which I found very interesting from many view- 
points. And,” with a little laugh, “I did not forget to call 
at the Musica Courier offices there and pay my respect, 
although L will admit that I did not do so until almost the 
time for sy departure. While in Berlin I heard the most 
perfect performances at the Staats Opera, formerly the 
Royal Opera. Schreker’s Schatzgraber I found wonderfully 
interesting ; much more than Korngold’s opera given at the 
Metropolitan last season. The audience’s enthusiasm I have 
rarely seen equalled upon such an occasion—the fourteenth 
presentation of the opera—when the composer was present. 
Leo Blech conducted and for a full half hour after the 
fall of the curtain the applause and demonstration of ap- 
proval continued. You see it was Vienna Music Week and 
Schrekér was represented by his opera, while Korngold 
contributed a symphony. I also heard a lovely performance 
of the Magic Flute. Well, then I also had the honor of 
taking a course in Mozart's works with Leo Blech, which 
proved to be very interesting and beneficial. We went 
through all the scores—so that now I feel that I have a 
great deal to give to the singers who want to work on 
Mozart with me. Blech is a wonderful musician and a 
source of great inspiration. His work at the opera was 
masterful and his ovations were participated in by the or- 
chestra members. I had the honor of working with Lilli 
Lehmann to whom I went for the interpretation of her 
songs. I found her a most wonderful woman—perfectly 
beautiful, with the air of a queen and a warm feeling for 
the Americans. Some day she hopes to return to 
America, She lives in a lovely villa at -Gruenwald and 
has a few favorite pupils with her. While there I saw 
Melanie Kurt having a lesson. Mme. Lehmann has every 
kind of a tree on her estate and in every tree there is a 
bird’s nest. There is also every kind of a bird you can 
imagine and they sing beautifully—‘much better than any 
pupils do,’ according to the famous artist. It is marvellous 
even now to hear her sing the Erlkonig and other things 
she made famous. I cannot tell you how great a thrill it 
gave me, which goes to prove that if singing is founded 
on a real art, time does not interfere. Mme. Lehmann 
allowed me to hear some of her favorite pupils and was 
anxious that I go with her to Salzburg, but, unfortunately, 
I cquld not do this as I was obliged to return to America. 

“Later I went to France, spending some ‘time in Paris, 
aftetwards going with Mr. and Mrs. Meyeringh, of New 
York, to Switzerland, where we made a motor trip of the 
beautiful spots. Back to Holland, and then home to the 
good old U.S, Al After alli there is no place-like home. 
Everyone says so, of course, but that’s the truth!” 

_ Miss Foster reopened her season on September 15, and 
is available for coaching, accompanying and program 
building. ms, * A 


Marie Mikova Reopens Studio 


_ Marie Mikova, concert pianist, who spent the heated term 
in rest and recreation, as well as in the preparation of her 
programs for next season’s concert work, has reopened her 
studio at 1187 Madison avenue, New York, where her former 
pupils as well as a number of newly enrolled ones have 
resumed work. : 


Reimherr Sings at Lake Placid 
George Reimherr gave a recital at the Lake Placid Club 
on Sunday evening, September 9. He presented a program 
of American, German and Russian songs. 


Grace Wood Jess in Los Angeles 


Grace Wood Jess will remain in Los Angeles until 
October 7, 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page.) 

Connersville, Ind., September 5.—Hazel Murphy, local 
pianist, has returned from Europe. 

Frances Foster, pianist, and Albert Glockzin, tenor, gave 
a short musical program before the teachers of Fayette 
County on August 31. 

Rowena Rosendale Fruth was recently elected organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 

Lucile Wilkin has accepted a position in the piano depart- 
ment of Oxford College for Women at Oxford, Ohio. 

Francis Braun presented his students in recital. 

L. Maurice Lucas has resumed his studies ¥" the Cin- 


cinnati Conservatory of Music, vA. G. 
Easton, Pa. September 11.—The Kiwanis Club 
sponsored a concert for the benefit of the Red Cross 


Japanese Relief Fund. The hs local musicians con- 
tributed their services: Mrs. LeVan, violinist; Mrs. 
Harlan E. Woehrle, soprano; Sissice Kemmerer, ‘tenor ; 
James Herring, baritone ; Mrs. Ivin F. Smith, accom- 
panist; Earle D. Laros,’ pianist; the Olivet Presbyterian 
choir, and a string quartet comprised of Calvin .Metzgar, 
Thomas Achenbach, George La Barre, and Charles Lathrop. 

Easton and Bethlehem will unite to accommodate the 
crowd expected for Galli-Curci’s coming recital. 

Stanley Remmerer has resigned as leader ,of the Olivet 
Presbyterian choir to accept the directorship of the choir 
of St. Mark’s. 

Ditson’s latest novelty list pays particular attention to 
a new sacred cantata, The Crown of Life, by George B. 
Nevin, which is said to surpass in effective and melodious 
writing anything this prominent writer of sacred music 
has yet done. G. N. 

Lewiston, Me., September*11.—At the last meeting 
of the Central Maine Music Festival committee, the chair- 
man of advertising appointed was Bret Harte Dingley with 
Harry J. Stone, publicity; committee on outside towns, 
Carrie E. Miller and Mary Leonard; telephoning, Mrs. 
Frank A. Morey; publicity assistants, Alice Craits, Homer 
N. Chase, Roger ‘oe and Earle S. Lewis. 

Olga McKeen, of West Paris, made her first appearance 
as a pianist at a recital at the Community Hall, September 
10. She was assisted by Alice Barden Wellcome, of Wal- 
tham, Mass. L.N.F. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Lowell, Mass., September 11.—The bookings an- 
nounced by the trustees of the Memorial Auditorium are 
as follows: Mary Garden, the Denishawn Dancers, Maria 
Jeritza, Pavlowa and her Russian ballet, the Ukrainian 
National Chorus, John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, San 
Carlo Opera Company in Madame Butterfly, the Masonic 
Choir, Efrem Zimbalist, and Mme. Schumann Heink. 

The Parker free lecture course has engaged: Sigrid Onegin. 

The installation of the great organ in the Memorial Audi- 
torium is practically completed. The acquisition of this 
fine instrument will add greatly to the advantages of the 
hall for musical purposes. S. R> F. 

Lynchburg, Va., September 12.—Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College of Lynchburg, Va., is now installing in 
the auditorium of its recently completed Smith Memorial 
Building, an organ that will be one of the most complete 
and up-to-date instruments in this section of Virginia. It 
is being built by the Austin Organ Company of Hartford, 
Conn., who easily rank among the best of American organ 
builders. U. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. September 12—The Hahn 
funeral chapel was filled to capacity when Lillian Dechman 
dedicated the large pipe organ recently installed. Miss Dech- 
man was assisted by Mrs. G, W. Salter and Mrs. C. A. 
Griffith. 

In honor of Mr. and Mrs., Frank Hardy who are moving 
to Ponca City, Okla., the choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church entertained in the home of Mr. and Mrs, John J. 
Merrill. Mr. Hardy, who has been one of the leading 
members of the choir for ten years, was presented with a 
farewell gift. 

Harry C. Harper, formerly organist at the Grace Episcopal 
Church at Cleveland, Ohio, has taken charge of the organ 
and choir directing at St. Paul's Episcopal Cathedral. 

At the first of the fall students’ recitals, Pearl L. Reece 
presented the following pupils in her studio; Sue Cole 
Womack, Margaret Kuhn, Louise Hildreth, Merle Loudon, 
Vivian Tallant, Jack Kuhn, Myrtle Liszt, Ava Worrick, 
and Raymond Liszt. C..M. C 


Maier and Pattison to Play in London 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the duo pianists, will make 
several London appearances prior to returning to America 
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in October. Their coming tour in this country, which will 
open in Muncie, Ind., November 5, will mark their farewell 
here for at least two seasons. 


Soder-Hueck Resumes Teaching 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, following a beneficial vacation in the 
Pocono Mountains after her successful. summer master 
class, has reopened her studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building, the enrollment for the new season being 
a heavy one. Many artists now appearing before the public 





ADA SODER-HUECK 
(left) photographed at Mt, Pocono. 


owe their growing success to the excellence of her training 
and coaching. Many important bookings have been made 
for her principal artists. 


A Berumen Scholarship 


At the suggestion of Louise Mercer of Jackson, Tenn., 
Ernest Berumen, the eminent piano teacher, has consented 
to give a two years’ scholarship to the winner in the Dixie 
District Junior Piano Contest fostered by the Federation 
of Music Clubs. The Dixie District comprises Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Alabama. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity for some talented pianist under nineteen years of age 
to gain the instruction of such an excellent teacher. 


Shura Cherkassky in Demand 

Shura Cherkassky, the eleven year old Russian piahist, 
whose astounding virtuosity has attracted the attention of 
the musical world, is in constant demand for recitals. Owing 
to his youthful age, his engagements must be confined to 
certain territory, and only a limited number of engage- 
ments are permitted, His manager, Frederick R. Huber of 
Baltimore, has declined a four months’ tour for him through 
California, and also a series of engagements in Florida. 
Young Shura will open his concert season at gases Hall, 
Boston, playing under the auspices of W. H. Brennan, and 
he has also been engaged for an appearance under the Forum 
in Philadelphia. His own composition, Prelude Pathetique, 
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which made such a deep impression at his recitals last year, 
will be published in a few weeks, and is dedicated to Harold 
Randolph, director of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore. In accepting the dedication, Mr. Randolph wrote 
to young Shura: “Your letter of August 6 has just reached 
me, and I hasten to assure you that it would give me much 
pleasure to have you dedicate your little piece to me 
hope soon to hear that you have written some more piano 
ieces, for this one shows a marked talent for composition. 

young Shura is also completing a song, Romance, which he 
is dedicating to Mabel Garrison. 


Cahier Fills Important European 
Engagements 

Mme. Charles Cahier was acclaimed at her two recent 
concerts in Copenhagen, which marked a total of sixty-two 
concerts in that capital during the past sixteen years 

Following these appearances the famous American singer 
was scheduled to appear on August 29 and September 5 as 
soloist with the Berlin Philharmonic at the special concerts 
being conducted in Scheveningen, Holland, under Prof. 
George Schneevoigt. On the 16th and 17th of this month 
she was to appear again with the same organization, this 
time in Berlin under the direction of Bruno Walter, filling 
in the meantime several engagements as guest artist in opera 
in the latter city, and sailing for America on the S. S. 
Resolute on the eighteenth, 

Mme. Cahier’s season in this country will open with an 
engagement in Minnesota during the first week in October, 
following which she will return to New York to sing under 
the direction of Artur Bodanzky on October 15, at the 
special concert of the Society of the Friends of Music. This 
will be the first of nine important appearances booked thus 
far for Mme. Cahier in New York during the coming 
season, 


Mana-Zucca in Paree 
A card from Mana-Zucca and her husband, postmarked 
Vichy, has been received by the Musitcat Courter, reading 
“Were in Paree a week. Will be here two weeks and then 
back to Paris for about ten days. Then England until 
October 9, when we return to New York. Having a most 
enjoyable time. Opera every night.” 


Mme. Bloomfield- Zeisler Coming Home 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the eminent pianist who has 
been spending her vacation in Europe, will arrive in this 
country September 29, aboard the steamship Paris, and ex 
pects to go directly to her home in Chicago for a short 
rest before beginning her usual season's activities. 


Philadelphia Correspondent Returns 


Margaret MacD. Coddington, Philadelphia correspondent 
of the Musicat Courter, has returned to Philadelphia from 
a delightful summer spent at Geneseo, N. Y. She has re 
sumed activities at her Philadelphia address, 5808 Florence 
avenue. 

Swinnen Organist Engaged by du Pont 
now of Philadelphia, has 
DuPont of Wil- 
a captain of 


Firmin Swinnen, the organist, 
been appointed private organist to P. S 
mington, whose name is known in America as 
industry and lover of the fine arts. 


Mabel Garrison at Berkshire Music Festival 


Mabel Garrison will start her season on September 28 
at the Berkshire Music Festival in Pittsfield, Mass. Miss 
Garrison will be heard in duets with Reinald Werrenrath, 


singing three unfamiliar numbers by Peter Cornelius. 
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DR. WILLIAM 
©. CARL VIS- 
12g. 7.4, B 
PYRAMIDS 
at Cairo, Egypt, 
following a tour 
through Pales- 
tine and the 
Near East. Dr. 
Carl is now on 
the continent 
and will return 
the latter part 
of September. 


CARL FLESCH 
(second from left) and 
neat to him his son on a 
swimming tour in the 
Baltic. Mr. Flesch's ath- 
letic hobby is swimming. 
The outdoor sports avail- 
able for violinists are 
limted, as such games aa 
tennis and golf impose a 
MAJOR GENERAL SEAN McKEON WELCOMES JOHN McOCORMACK  gtrain on the wrist, but 
native town of Athlone (Photo by Bain News Service) natation is permissible, 
and Mr. Fleach has been 
spending much time on 
and in the Baltic, 


to hia 


ENJOYING THER 

ROYALTIES 

s might be the title of 

accompanying photo 
jraphes of thea Silberta 
the young composer, who 
iw enjoying a good reat in 
Hiuntington, W. Va., fol 
lowing a shorter sojourn 
at ttlantic City \ d 
Miss Silberta ta. shown 
here with her unele, hia 
little son and the family 
pet, meaning the dog 
not the other four-wheeled 
figure in the picture, Thia 
summer she took up golf, 
avd ahe reports that she ia 
“doing nicely’ and knows 
enough not to “drive off 
on the putting green,” 
Wiss NSilberta will reopen 
her New York atudios 
about the middle of O¢ 
tober. Thia season she will 
be heard again in a num 


ber of concerts as a con 








cert pianist, having con 
fined her activities of late 
to coaching, accompany 


ing and composing 


THE 
NEW YORK 
STRING 
QUARTET 
on vacation at 
Rutledge Farm, 
Vt. (Left to 
right: Siskovsky, 
Cadek, Schwab 
and Vaska. 


OFF THE STAGE AT RAVINIA. 
(1) Pareto and Schipa, both of whom earned great success there during the 
recent season of opera. (2) Three tenors. Gwess who they are and to what 
they are swearing? (3) Right to left: Thalia Sabanieva, Tito Schipa and dog, 
Jacques Samoissand, Armand Tokatyan, Graziella Pareto, Vittorio Arimondi 
and a new Russian tenor, Karolowig. (Photo by Louise Rumsey) 
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ANNIE LOUISE DAVID ENJOYING THE WEST. 
The New York harpist sends word that she is enjoying every 
minute of her time in California. Prior to her arrival in 
Berkeley, Cal., she stopped off in Seattle for one day and 
gave ten lessons there. Recently she played in Monterey where 
this (1) snapshot was taken in the famous dahlia gardens. 
In the other picture, Marcia Charles, pianist, and Miss 
David are seen as Polly and Anna, appearing as they went 
to a children’s surprise party given to Gabrielle Woodworth, 
the well known soprano of California, on the latter’s birth- 
day, when many distinguished musicians were present. On 
October 8, Miss David will give a recital in the ballroom of 
the Claremont with Gabrielle Woodworth, also having many 
dates in California during October and November. Her 
teaching time is entirely filled. Katherine Myers returned 
from the Hast to continue her lessons, and another pupil, 
Lucy Cavin from Galveston, is doing remarkable work under 

Miss David. 





IN A GARDEN. 
Mischa Levitzki at his home at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J., 
where he is preparing his programs for a long and busy 
season which will open at Rutland, Vt., in October and will 
take the pianist as far as Havana, Cuba, in one direction 
and the Pacific Coast in the other. 
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GEORGES LONGY 
DAUGHTER, RENEE LONGY 
MIQUELLE, 
silhouetted at the annual Foire d’ Abbe- 
ville; an admirable likeness, specially 
in view of the fact that it took the 
artist forty-five seconds for each one, 
the subjects finishing posing in thirty 
These well known musicians 
are summering at Mr, Longy’s estate 
at Monflieres par Abbeville, on the 
Somme in France. 
is. widely known- as the celebrated 
oboeist of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, is devoting a good deal of his 
time to the preparation of programs 
for the Boston MacDowell Club of 
which he is conductor. Mme. Miquelle, 
@ pianist of note, is getting ready for 
an American concert tour with her 
husband, Georges Miquetle, the cellist. 
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AT LITCHFIELD, ME. 
Devora Nadworney, Russian contralto (seated), and Helene 
Tardivel, French pianist, at Sans Souci, Litchfield, Me. 
The Lewiston, Me., Evening Journal of August 25 prints 
pictures of Miss Nadworney, with a sketch of her life and 
work; this is preliminary to her appearance as soloist at 
Portland and Bangor, as Siebel and Martha (Faust), with 
Frances Peralta, Giovanni Martino and Armand Tokatyan 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 





CIMINI AT RIMINI, ITALY, 
The above snapshot was taken at Rimini, Italy. In it can 
be recognized Pietro Cimini, conductor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and his wife, and in the center is Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan. Cimini conducted several 
performances of Tosca throughout Italy, and Gigli was on 
many occasions the Cavaradossi. Their triumphal successes 
have already been mentioned in the MusicaL Courter. 





STEEB AND ROTHWELL AT CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA. 

Carmel-by-the-Sea is affording the vacation ground for two 

well known Pacific Coast musicians. Pianist Olga Steeb is 

here shown enjoying a personally conducted tour of the pine 

forests on the part of Walter Henry Rothwell, the leader of 
the Loz Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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VINCENT BETTONT, 
the well known Italian operatic bass, as Marcello in 
beer’s Ugonotti, He recently finished a 
with the Bracale Opera Company in Havana and throughout 
South America and is now in Italy. (Phote by Hernandez) 
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successful season 





A BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 

On the lawn of the Moraine Hotel at Highland Park 
celebrating the birthday of Aurelia Arimondi. 
present and seen in the picture Thalia 
Schipa, Mrs. Horace Southward Rumsey of St. 
her daughter, Louise, also Jacques Samoissand, 
Pareto, Vittorio Arimondi and Tenor Karolawig 

Tokatyan took the photograph. 
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FAMILY 

Pocono Lake 
Wilder is treasurer 
Newton, Massa 


H. 8. WILDER AND 
snapped at the Dr. Walker 
Pa., where they spent the summer, Mr. 
of the Wilder Keyboard Company of West 


Camp, Preserve 
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ALBERT DOENHOFE, 

pianist and teacher, photographed in his car in front of hia 

summer home at Highmount-in-the-Catskills. 

and other distinguished musicians are his neighbors. 
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GEORGETTE LEBLANC ENJOYS 
VACATION, 
(1) Mme. Leblanc in one of the quaint 
two-wheeled cafts of Normandy, before 
the famous old Chateau of Tancarville on 
the Seine where she has spent her vaca- 
tion, 2) Mme. Leblanc in the garden at 
Tancarville, listening to Marcel L’ Herbier, 
managing conductor of the Herbier Films, 
read to her the scenario.of a moving 
picture, The Enchantress, which she is 
making before returning to America for 
a transcontinental tour. 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, 
conductor of the Phitharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, being greeted by his wife, 
née Rlizabeth Wolff, and his children, Claire Liesel and Walter Henry, Jr., on hia return 
from Carmel-by-the-Sea, California, 


NELLIE AND SARA 
KOUNS , 
return on board the 
Leviathan following 
their successful season 
in England, Left to 
right: Sara Kouns, 
Mrs. Williard Ray, 
Nellie Kouns and Wil- 


RUDOLPH REUTER, a liard Ray, manager of 
who, after taking part in the Salzburg A ; reco rdin g for the 
Music Festival with great success, has . y ee p Aeolian Company. 
MARGARET RICE been ape nding the past summer in Bavaria 
and Tyrol and is here depicted at the top 
of the Zuszapitze, Germany's highest 
mountain, and considered a risky climb, 


canoeing on Lake Nashotah. 


MARY MELLISH AT LAKE GEORGE, N, Y. 
The soprano is driving her fast boat, the “Adieu,” on the 
lake where she spent the summer. 


HAZEL GRUPPE, 
pianist, photographed just be- 
fore sailing frém New York for 
France, where she has spent the 
summer working on her reper- 
tory with Philipp and studying 
composition with Andre Bloch. 
Miss Gruppe expects to travel 
awhile * before returning to 
America, and undoubtedly will 
give a concert in Paris before 
leaving. She writes that her 
visit has been particularly in- 
teresting and mentions among 
the French celebrities whom she 
has met,~Vincent d’Indy and 

HARRIET BACON MacDONALD AND HER CLEVELAND’ MASTER CLASS, , | Nadia Boulanger. 
which included this year the following: Grace Bryant, Twin Falls, Idaho; Jessie Carr, Cleveland, Ohio; Josephine 
Cavanaugh, Wichita, Kans.; Mra. Thompson, Caso School, Cleveland, Ohio; Madge Williams, Cleveland; Hildred 
Hansen, and Mrs. Charles Schneider, both of Cleveland; Mra.:G. A. F. Parker, Hereford, Tex.; Sara Curtis, Lake- 
wood Conservatory of Music, Cleveland, and Laura Skov, Cleveland, Mrs. MatDonald is the well known Dunning 
System teacher. : 
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“THREE SHEETS IN THE WIND.” 
This illustrates how diverse the duties of a@ manager are. ; MARIE SUNDELIUS. 
Up on the step-iadder is Louise Davidson, manager of the ‘ From a cablegram just received from Stockholm, it is learned 
Art Direction of Georgette Leblanc, Inc., pasting up three- 7 mc that the King of Sweden has granted Marie Sundelius the 
sheets in the wind. This means, of course, that she is past- MABEL RITCH, Litteris et Artibue Medal, which is the highest artiatic 
ing them in the wind—not that she or the three-sheets are the contralto, who has been summering in eastern Newt distinction to be awarded in that country. The soprano's 

three sheets in the wind: (Wide World photo) Jersey, where her holiday has been frequently interrupted by first performance at the Royal Opera took place on Sep 
engagements. (Photo © George M. Kesslere) tember 3 with His Majesty in front. The house was com 
pletely sold out and a aplendid success was achieved by 

the artist. 














THE A, RUSS 
PATTERSONS 
FIND RELAXA- 
TION. 
While Mr. Patter- 
son was holding a 
very successful 
summer class at his 
New York studios, 
ITdelle Patterson 
was spending some 
of the time at 
Maine Falls, N. Y., 
where she gave a 
recital that was 
much enjoyed. 
Then this artistic 
couple joined forces 
and went to Rhode 
Island, spending 
some little time on 
the shore where this 
photograph was 
taken. 

























COENRAAD V. BOS 
and his daughter, Yolanda, canoeing on Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


















A MILLER-VAN DER VEER CLASS. 

Hlere is a group of the pupils of the summer class of Reed 

Miller and Nevada Van der Veer at Bolton Landing on 

Lake George. Mr. Miller is at the left and Mme. Van der 

Veer in the center (with hat). Lessons are over for the 
day and there is going to be a picnic supper. 
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MR. AND MRS. FITZ GH WwW. HAENSEL AT prepares for a busy season by relaving when she can and 
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MacPHAIL SCHOOL IN NEW HOME, 


The MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, Minn., has completed its new home 
containing seventy-five studios, a recital hall seating 400 people, numerous class 
rooms and beautifully appointed reception and waiting rooms. The building is 
; an of fireproof construction, the outside finish being principally of Bedford stone. 
Rt Si The total cost of building, grounds and equipment amounted to $350,000.00. 
ERUMEN, The MacPhail School of Music has had a remarkably rapid growth. Organized 
sixteen years ago, it now has a faculty of 125 teachers and a student enrollment 
of over 5,000. HE. Robert Schmitz, the eminent French pianist, has been engaged 
for a period of two weeks, commencing October 13, when he will give four lecture 
recitals, hold normal classes, and give private lessons. 
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ERNESTO B 
photographed at the Kew Gardens rail- 
road station. Mr. Berimen ‘has been 
teaching large classes of piano pupils at 


Kew Gardens during the summer. 
NT TANT 





W. WARREN SHAW, 
the well known vocal teacher of New York, 
photographed on horseback at Sudbury, Vt. 
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Sylvia Tell’s Large Repertory 


Sylvia Tell, the prominent American premiére danseuse, 
has a large repertory of ballets and divertissements, among 
which is ineluded the following list (arranged according 
to the various characterizations performed publicly) : 
Spanish—Habanera, Natoma, Victor Herbert; Dance of 
Cachucha, Gondoliers, Gilbert-Sullivan; Toreador et Anda- 
jousian, Rubinstein; Carmen Ballet, Bizet; La Sorella, 
torel-Clerce; Caprice Espagnole, Rimsky-Korsakoff. Hun- 
garian. and Gypsy-—Second Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt; 
Hejre Kati, Hubay; Hungarian Dance, No, 5, Brahms; 
Danse de la Gypsy, Henry 8, Saint-Saéns; Sérénade du 
Tsigané, Valdez; Humoresque, Dvorak; Tarentella from 
Gioconda, Ponchielli; Third Act, Traviata, Verdi. Russian 
and Slavonic—Slavonic Dance, No. 2, Dvorak; Russian 
Dance, Rubinstein; Trépak, Nut Cracker Suite, Tschai- 
kowsky. Oriental and Egyptian—Ballet from Aida, Verdi; 
Egyptian Ballets, Nos. 1, 2 Luigini; Wonderland, Her- 
bert; Grecian and Japanese—Mikado, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van; Loreley Ballet, Catalani; Anitra’s Dance, Grieg; 





Half a year old 


Ten years old 
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Moment Musicale, Schubert; Spring Song Mendelssohn; 
Waltz, No. 15, op. 39, Brahms. Toe-Ballet-Divertissements 
—Intermezzo of Jewels of Madonna, Wolf-Ferrari; Menu- 
etto, L’Arlesienne, Bizet; Pizzicato, Sylvia, Delibes; Valse 
Lento, Sylvia, Delibes; La Nuit, Dance of the Hours, Pon- 
chielli (La Gioconda); Caprice Viennois, Kreisler; Tans- 
weisen, Liebeslied, Liebesfreud, Kreisler ; Argonaise, Le Cid, 
Massenet ; Pavlowa Gavotte, Glowworm, Lincke; The Swan, 
(Le Cygne), Saint-Saéns; Menuet, in G, Beethoven; Waltz, 
in A Major, Field-Burmeister; Valse des Fleurs, Nut 
Cracker Suite, Tschaikowsky; La Vestale, Valse Mignonne, 
Drigo; Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, Chopin, and Festival Dance, 
Coppelia, Delibes. 


Milan Lusk at the Skokie Musicale 
Under the direction of Mrs. Dwight C. Orcutt, a series 
of exclusive recitals has been given during August and 
September at the Skokie Country Club in Glencoe, a Chi- 
cago suburb, and adjacent to beautiful Ravinia. Some 
prominent artists have, appeared at these musicales, and 
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among them Milan Lusk, the popular violinist, who played 
to a capacity audience on August 26. As usual, he quickly 
won over his audience which proved to be unusually. en- 
thusiastic, demanding numerous encores. 


Justin Elie in Concert 

On September 6—International Night of the Music and 
Art Lovers’ Club—Justin Elie, French composer, offered 
a program of his own compositions. The numbers’ were 
sung by Mme. Suzanne Gallien, with Mr. Elie at the piafio. 
Many of his most beautiful selections are adaptable to 
interpretive dancing. These numbers were danced by 
soutra, ye 


Marion Lovell Preparing for Engagements 

After a vacation spent in the “wilds” of the Adirondacks, 
Marion Lovell, the charming soprano, is in excellent form 
and is at work on her programs for the coming season's 
engagements. 
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And thirty years old 
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' Marie Novello Again Arouses London 


Marie Novello, the Welsh pianist, gave a recital at Queen’s 
Hall in June, again making a splendid success, both with 
her audience and the critics of the daily press. Following 
are some excerpts from her reviews: 


The poyetarit of. Marie Novello was clearly shown last night 
when the large Queen's Hall was very nearly filled with admirers of 
one of the best of our lady pianists. And there is good reason for this. 
since not only has she a brillizit and virile technic, but brain and 
temperament in addition.—London Morning Post. 





Marie Novello made her re-appearance last night, after a success- 
ful trip to America, and at her recital at Queens Hall she had a 
large audience. It was soon clear that since she was last heard her 





Photo of Painting by Margaret Lindsey Wiiliams, 
MARIE NOVELLO 


artistic personality has developed on the right lines. In her in- 
terpretation of the Appassionata Sonata of Beethoven there were 
strength and passion and insight. Her technic, which was always 
strong, is now more polished, and her touch has gained in variety. 
She was recalled many times and received many bouquets. She had 
to add several encores in the course of the evening.—-London Star. 

Marie Novello gave a recital at Queens Hall, making her re- 
appearance after a successful season in America. Her playing of 
the Appassionata Sonata of Beethoven showed that her style has gained 
reatly in‘depth and insight. She always had a fine touch and bril- 
fiant technic, In these respects, too, she has advanced considerably. 
She aroused great enthusiasm, too, by a brilliant and temperamental 
performance of one of the Rhapsodies of Liszt. She had to play 
several encores.—London Daily News. 





Fresh from her recent triumphs overseas, Marie Novello gave a 
piano recital at the Queens Hali, which attracted a er | large 

dience, and d rated at the same time why it is that she 
always succeeds in pleasing her public so greatly. ur reason is cer- 
tainly because her playing is never dull. There is nothing pedantic 
or academic about art. Rather she plays everything as if thor- 
oughly enjoying it herself—-with unlimited spirit and gusto—and the 
enjoyment which she herself experiences communicates itself in turn 
to her hearers,—Westminster Gazette, 





Ernest Bloch Finishes Special Course 


Ernest Bloch, director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, recently finished teaching a special course for ad- 
vanced students in New York. Thomas, Wilson, supervisor 
of music in Elizabeth, N. J.; Stuart A. Maude, supervisor 
of music in Chattanooga, Tenn.; Horace Johnson, composer, 
and Richard Donovan, conductor and composer, were among 
his twenty-five pupils. Pedagogy, fugue, form and counter- 
point were the subjects in which Mr. Bloch specialized. 
Classes were held daily for five weeks in the LaForge- 
Bertimen Studios. 


A New Course on the History of Music 


Labor Temple, the well known community center at 
Fourteenth street and Second avenue, New York City, an- 
nounces a course of lectures on European Music, 1789-1923, 
by Dr. Will Durant and David Sapiro, beginning September 
16 and continuing every second Sunday until June 22, 1924, 
with an intermission in February and March, due to Dr. 
Durant’s absence in the Middle West. The lectures will 
commence at 5 p. m., and at 5:45 p. m., Mr. Sapiro will give 
a half-hour piano recital of compositions on the subject 
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of the lecture. These recitals will constitute a fairly 
thorough review of the best music of the last 130 years, 
so far as arranged for the piano, while the lectures will at- 
tempt to study the composer and his works against the 
social and cultural background of his time. After the re- 
cital there will be a half-hour of discussion from the floor. 


Kochanski Returns from Europe 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, arrived from Europe, where 
he fulfilled Continental engagements during the summer. 
He will begin his American tour at Washington, D. C., 
October 11, and will then go to the Pacific Coast, where 
he is booked for appearances. 

While in Spain Mr. Kochanski gave thirty-seven recitals. 
He was invited by the King to play at the palace and also 
accepted an invitation to go to San Sebastian to appear in 
recital for Maria Christiana, the mother of the King. Mr. 
Kochanski was also asked by the university authorities to 
play upon the famous Strad of Sarasate, and was likewise 
ga to play upon two other old violins in the Chapel 

oyal. 

In Paris, Kochanski appeared in three recitals, one of 
which was an appearance at the Comedie Francais with 








ALBERTO JONAS 





The renowned Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso and Pedagogue, 
teacher of many famous pian- 
ists, 


Re-Opens His Studio on October 4th 
19 West 85th Street, New York 





Five Assistants for Beginners 
and advanced pupils. 


Applications may be sent in 
now to: 


Secretary of Alberto Jonas 
19 West 85th St. New York 














Paderewski. He also played in London. In the spring of 
1924, after completing his American tour, he is booked to 
return for engagements in Spain. 


Liederkranz Engages Richard Fuchs 


The Liederkranz has secured the services for the coming 
season of Richard Fuchs, one of the leading chorus directors 
of Europe. Mr. Fuchs, born forty-five years ago in Gratz, 
Austria, at present holds the high position of director of 
the leading Dresdener Maennergegesang Verein, having 
succeeded the master, Hugo Juengst, to that exalted 
cmon after previously having succeeded the celebrated 
‘ictor Nessier as director of the Saengerkreis at Koenigs- 
berg. Fuchs has also directed some of the largest and 
most noted choruses—male, female and mixed—of Europe, 
not the least of these being one of the biggest North 
German Saengerbuende, and he has served with Heinrich 
Zoellner, Neumann, and others as Prize-Judge (Preisrichter ) 
always with distinction and receiving high encomiums. He 
has also acquired an enviable reputation as pianist, particu- 
larly as an interpreter of Beethoven, as an organist, and 
as accompanist. A flattering offer from Vienna, which he 
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had under consideration, was declined in favor of the 
Liederkranz. 

The male chorus begins regular rehearsals this week. 
Ambitious plans, including public appearances by the chorus, 
have been made for the 1923-4 season. There are a few 
vacancies in the first tenor and second bass sections for 
which application may be made at the club house any Tues- 
day evening. 

Leila Topping Ends Vacation 


Leila Topping, pianist, who has been rusticating in her 
old Colonial Homestead at Chester among the hills of New 





LEILA TOPPING 


in her garden. 


Jersey, during the entire summer, where she devoted con- 
siderable time in preparing programs for the coming season, 
returned to New York and at once resumed professional 
activities at her studio, 3 East Thirty-fifth street. 

Miss Topping’s unique All-Russian programs will this 
yor include some novel features for children and young 
OIKS, 


Personages of Note Praise Cherkassky 
In speaking of Shura Cherkassky, the piano prodigy Mrs, 
Warren G. Harding, Victor Herbert and Harold Randolph 
praised him as follows: 
To Young Shura Cherkassky 


than that the pleasure he gives as a boy may he 
grows to manhood.—Mrs, Warren Harding. 


For whom I could wish nothing more 
equalled when he 


It is genius, that is all there is to it. His technic is amazing. His 
knowledge of music, his depth of interpretation, his uncanny adapt- 
ability—ah, all place the boy in a class of himself. He is marvelous, 
That is the word.—-Victor Herbert, 

Shura Cherkassky is the most extraordinary instance of precocious 
musical talent that I have ever come across-—-that is, since Jeuet Hof- 
mann, and it is doubtful if even he at eleven years of age excelled 
him in technical facility or quite equalled him in general expressive- 
ness and musical taste,—-Harold Randolph, Director of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 





Another Estelle Liebling Pupil on Tour 


Marye Berne, soprano, another promising pupil of the 
Estelle Liebling studio, has just completed an interesting 
concert tour, which began on June 20 and closed on Sep- 
tember 15. Miss Berne has been presented in concert by 
one of the leading Chautauqua bureaus. This is an excel- 
lent experience for young singers. If they can please the 
average Chautauqua audience with voice, personality and 
selections they are very apt to interest the more exacting 
concert audiences later on in their career. 

Miss Berne and Eleanor Marlo, mezzo-soprano and now 
a member of the Liebling Quintet, were presented last sea- 
son in joint recital; the two young artists offered programs 
of duets, and at the close of the season had filled many 


dates. 
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ANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


419 Fine Arts Building, 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 





Havin 





of the TRUE ART of singing an 
and use new beauties in my own voice. 
students who seek the tru 


THE AMBASSADOR —NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
been associated wee 7 for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
the intelligent simplicity ot your elucidations, through 


It is with a feeling ot 


t satisfaction that 
in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” 


February 23, 1923. 


which I have been able to discover 
recommend to you those artists and 
Gente yours, 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 
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SUMMER CLASS AT HIGHMOUNT (in the Catskills), New York, June, July, August, September 
After October Ist in New 








York City, Address to Be Announced Later 
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STRAVINSKY AND BUSONI HEAR THEIR 


WORKS PERFORMED IN WEIMAR 


Hindemith’s Marienlieder Fail to Impress—Soldier’s Tale Has Second German Performance 


Weimar, August 22.—-During the early days of the revolu- 
tion when Weimar was the seat of the new government, an 
institution was founded there under the official auspices of 
the government called the Bauhaus, which had for its pur- 
pose the development of the arts and crafts in a manner 
imilar to that followed in mediaeval times when master 
and apprentice worked together as idealists. Talented 
artisans in wood, glass, stone and metal are being developed 
under the guidance of masters like Walter Gropius, active 
director of the Bauhaus, Klee, Feininger, Kadinsky, and 
others 

In conjunction with an exhibition intended to acquaint the 
public with the work in hand, an important pair of con 
certs were given on August 18-19, important because of 
the character of the programs which were strikingly modern. 


Hermann Scherchen, who conducted the concerts of the 


MADAME EMILY MONTSERRATT FITZMAURICE 
Teacher of Tone Formation, English Diction 
and Fundamental Breathing 
Studio: 130 West 84th St..N. Y. -t- Phone 5049 Schuyler 





Frankfort Festival, also conducted here, and celebrities like 
Busoni and Stravinsky were present to hear their works 
performed. The event was the first one in Germany at 
which Stravinsky ever was present, and after the per- 
formance of his Soldier’s Tale he was given a stirring 
ovation. 

The first program contained a new song cycle by Paul 
Hindemith entitled Marienliedern, which, even though well 
done by Beatrice Sauer-Kottlar, soprano, and Emma Lib- 
becke-Job, pianist, failed to win that unanimous approval 
already enjoyed by some of his other compositions. The 
second part of the program brought the first performance 
anywhere of six new piano pieces by Busoni. These were 
wonderfully played by Egon Petri, a Busoni pupil, who 
was accorded most enthusiastic response for his achieve- 
ment. 

The second concert, a matinee, had the orchestra of the 
Weimar Stadttheater for the presentation of the Stravinsky 
work and Ernst Krenek’s Concerto Grosso for six solo in- 
struments and string orchestra already reviewed in the 
Musicat Courter on the occasion of the Tonkiinstlerfest 


in Cassel. While it had a certain degree of success it was 
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Prof. E. ROSATI 


Only Teacher 


Circulars Mailed on Request 


of Royal Musical Conservatory 


of Santa Cecilia, Rome 


NEW VOCAL STUDIO: 
24 West S9th Street, New York City 
Phone Plaza 6680 














AMERICAN 





ART MUST BE ENCOURAGED 


KODERICK WHITE 


‘“‘Great American Violinist’’ 


So Acclaimed by London, Paris, Berlin, Leipzig. 
AVAILABLE THIS SEASON AND NEXT. 
UNUSUAL PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN AND CLASSIC COMPOSITIONS. 


Re-engaged for Paris and London for Next Season. 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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far behind Stravinsky’s in winning public approved so that 
there was no question about the -Soldier’s Tale being the 
piece de resistance of the two concerts. A. Q. 


Grace Northrup Pupil Wins Success 
Easton Kent, a. young tenor from California and a pupil 
of Grace Northrup, the well known New York soloist and 
vocal teacher, won a decided success on the Pacific Coast 
recently when he appeared in the leading role of the Bohe- 
mian Club play. ‘The Bohemian. Club at Bohemian Grove, 


~ 


EASTON KENT 


situated on the Russian River, near San Francisco, drew 
prominent people (about 1,000) from all parts of the world 
this summer, and their plays are one of the most important 
features of Northern California’s midsummer festivities. 
This year Henry Hadley’s music-drama, Sempre Virens, 
was presented, with Henry Hadley conducting. It was an 
honor to be selected for the leading role and Mr. Kent did 
the part full justice, bringing to it a beautiful tenor voice, 
artistry in singing and dramatic ability. He was the recipient 
of considerable praise for his fine interpretation. 

Mr. Kent was secured last winter as tenor soloist in the 
West End Presbyterian Church, which position he will again 
fill this season, 


Scharrer Soloist with London Philharmonic 

Irene Scharrer, the English pianist, who will be heard in 
America this season, will be the soloist in London at the 
opening Philharmonic concert under Albert Coates. Miss 
Scharrer is a graduate of the Royal Academy of Music of 
London. She was the holder of three scholarships which 
carried her through her entire course of study. 


Merle Alcock Back from France 


Merle Alcock returned from France recently and is 
enjoying a short rest in New York before preparing for a 
concert tour. Miss Alcock will be heard in recital before 
joining the Metropolitan Opera Company for the winter. 


Gerhardt Opens Season with Festival 


Elena Gerhardt, soprano, will begin her seventh American 
tour with an appearance at the Berkshire Music Festival. 
Her first New York concert this season will take place at 
Town Hall, November 4. 


Diaz to Sing at University of Virginia 


Rafaelo Diaz has been engaged for a recital at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, next month. 
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Leon Benditzky’s Big Success 


A pianist-accompanist who in a short time has won 
unusual success is eos Benditzky, of Chicago. He played 
last season for many of the world’s best known artists, 
among whom may be mentioned Jascha Heifetz, Toscha 
Seidel, M. Piastro, S. Borissoff, Paul Kochanski, Joseph 
Babrovitch, Ruth Breton, Jacques Gordon, Joseph Schwartz, 





LEON BENDITZKY 


Esther Dale, Ivan‘ Steschenko, Joseph Rosenblatt, Tit.a 
Ruffo, Alice Nielsen and Miron Poliokin. 

The following notices speak for themselves: 

Leon Benditzky was an energetic accompanist.—Chicago Evening 


American. 

Leon Benditzky belongs to the aristocracy of accompanists. With 
him, accompanying is not a paid task; it is a fine art. He deserves 
association with the greatest artists, for his services at the piano 
should prove an inspiration to any Evening 
American. 


recitalist.—Chicago 


Leon Benditzky, accompanist, shared with Mr. X. 
applause of the audience.—Chicago Daily News. 


the generous 


Leon Benditzky accompanied with “spirit, Chicago Daily Journal. 


Leon Benditzky is an accompanist of rare quality.—-Chicago Eve- 
ning American. 


Gunster to Sing in Home Town 


Frederick Gunster, the popular American tenor, has been 
engaged to sing in Scranton on October 4. This appearance 
will mark the opening of the Keystone Concert Course of 
the season and the concert is creating a great deal of interest 
in and around Scranton, which happens to be Gunster’s 
birthplace. He has received many letters from admirers and 
friends telling him of the eagerness with which his home 
town appearance is anticipated. 


Nyiregyhazi to Arrive This Month 


Erwyn Nyiregyhazi, the phenomenal young pianist, who 
has been meeting with extraordinary success this summer 
in concerts throughout Europe, will arrive about September 
25 on the S. S. Pittsburgh. The great popularity of this 
artist has been demonstrated by numerous re-engagements 
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throughout the country, and new engagements include Mon- 
treal (his first Canadian appearance), Carbondale, San- 
dusky, Greencastle, several New York appearances (Mozart 
Society, Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, and soirees), 
Waterbury, Pittsburgh, Piqua, Virginia, Minnesota. At the 
end of December, Nyiregyhazi will leave for the Pacific 
Coast, where he is scheduled for the month of January. His 
first appearance after his arrival here is as soloist at the 
Maine festivals—at Bangor on October 5 and Portland 
on October 9. 


Kathryn Meisle Scores 


Reading, Pa., September 8.—The tenth annual saengerfest 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Singing Societies was 
held at the Auditorium here on September 1, 2 and 3, under 
the auspices of the Reading Liederkranz. The features of 
the opening concert were the great massed chorus of 1,000 
voices, under George D. Haage (to whose untiring energy 
success is undoubtedly due), and the singing of the only 
soloist of the saengerfest, Kathryn Meisle, the contralto, 
who has recently been engaged by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. Miss Meisle sang the aria from Nadeschda, by 
A. Goring Thomas, in German, to orchestral accompani- 
ment. On her second appearance, the contralto sang a 
group of German and English songs, accompanied by Wal- 
ter Golde. Her interpretation of the Schubert Der Erl- 
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kOnig was most thrilling. In this song she shared honors 
with her accompanist. There were four other songs in the 
group, all of which were enthusiastically received, particu- 
larly Mary Turner Salter’s Pine Tree. 


Grace Northrup Begins Busy Season 


Grace Northrup, soprano, reopened her studio for vocal 
instruction on September 10, and has an active season ahead, 
teaching and filling engagements as soloist. Last year Miss 
Northrup was soloist at one of the most fashionable churches 
in New Jersey, the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church at 
East Orange, and will retain that position this year. She 
was recently engaged also as soprano soloist at one of the 
largest uptown synagogues in New York City, where Harold 
Milligan is organist. 

Miss Northrup has a large number of concert bookings 
ahead, and is again under the management of M. H. Hanson 





Elizabeth Gutman to Teach 


Elizabeth Gutman, the well known concert soprano, has 
received so many applications for vocal instruction that 
she has decided to accept a limited number of students for 
the coming season. Her studios will be located at 1205 Lin 
den avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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Mons. Antonio Rella, Vice-Director of the 
Cappella peg to Tome the States 
Rome who is preparing 
to leave te America on October 4 “wih his magnificent 
cantors, is quite a personality in the so-called black world 
(mondo nero), otherwise called Catholic world, He is the 
direct successor of Don Lorenzo Perosi and has been vice- 








ANTONIO RELLA 


director of the Cappella Sistina for nineteen years. His 
programs, he says, will be made up entirely of unedited 
music from the pen of Don Lorenzo Perosi. The American 
public will thus have the privilege of hearing music which 
is sung in the Sistina Cappella only for papal functions 
Favorite COMPOSITION OF MONSIGNOR 

Monsignor Rella thinks that one of the most beautiful 
compositions sung by the choir is a Benedictus in six parts, 
superior in form and structure, which always causes the 
deepest emotion. Another is Tu es Petrus, sung when the 
Pope enters St. Peter’s in Pompa Magna, surrounded by all 
his dignitaries in regal array. The music, says Monsignor 
Rella, is emotional to the highest degree 


A Ctose-Up or THe Director 
The director is quite an English scholar and a refined 
musician, as well as a highly cultured and sympathetic 
causeur. He has taught Gregorian Chant for twenty years 
in the American College in Rome, and his disciples number 
hundreds—scattered all over the world as priests, musicians, 
and teachers. Monsignor says that often during rehearsals 
of O Salutaris Ostia, for instance, his American protegés 
would ‘exclaim ‘ ‘Oh, if only America could hear this!” He 
is deeply interested in his tour through the States and feels 
quite sure that Don Lorenzo Perosi’s music will cause quite 
a stir. He is now in lesi, Pergolesi’s birthplace, resting 
Dotty Pattison. 


Ralph Leopold Returns to New York 


American pianist, has returned to New 
York and at once resumed professional activities at his 
studio, 182 West 58th street. His teaching class promises 
to be unusually large this year. His concert season opens 
on the evening of September 29, with a recital at Phoenix 
ville, Pa. 


Ralph Leopold, 
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INFERNAL DANCE AT LOS ANGELES 
BOWL WHILE MORTGAGE BURNS 


Season Just Closed Has Been Successful Both Financially 
and Artistically—Oberhoffer Greatly Lauded—Con- 
cluding Programs and Other Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., September 2.—As the concert season 
at the Bow! drew to a close, the audiences became nightly 
iarecr, 

luesday night was All States and Hollywood Night. 
Many of the State societies attended in a body. The soloist 
was Ilya Bronson, cellist. This artist can always be counted 
on to give a thoroughly musicianly performance, Beethoven's 
overture from Fidelio was the opening number, Sibelius’ 


ymphony No. 1, in E minor, and Glazounoff's symphonic 
tableaux, L’Automne, followed. On Greater Los Angeles 
nieht, the soloist was Cornelia Rider Possart, pianist, who 
played Schumann's concerto, U. Marcelli, conductor and 
composer, conducted his own composition, the Burning 
Arrow Dance, from Water Colors, Friday night the pro- 
yram offered, as novelties, Homer Grunn’s Rainbow, Spring 
and Rain dance, from his Zuni Impressions, the suite from 


Stravinsky's The Firebird, and the dance of the Princesses 
and Infernal Dance of King Kastchei. The latter is a 
wild thing full of abandon which Mr. Oberhoffer promised 
for an encore on the last evening during the burning of 
the mortgage, 

Dericit ON Mortcace Is Supscripen. 

During the intermission an appeal was made for contribu- 
tions to help pay the mortgage on the Bowl, The Bowl 
cleared $10,000 itself this season. The amount was all 
contributed. William J, Bryan was discovered in one of 
the boxes and the audience insisted on hearing from him. 

Mortcace Burns ano Trisute Is Par. 

Saturday night when Mr. Oberhoffer walked on the plat- 
form he was received with great applause and cheering. 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite was the event of the 
evening, musically. He was obliged to repeat each move- 
ment to satisfy the delighted hearers. The correspondent 
occupied the middle seat of the topmost tier, about three 
blocks from the stage, and proved the truth of Ossip Gabril- 
owitch’s comment that the higher one went the more beautiful 
the music sounded, During the intermission the mortgage 
was burned. Huge floral pieces were presented to Mrs. 
Carter and the laurel wreath to Mr. Oberhoffer, who has 
endeared himself to his co-workers and hearers alike. Los 
Angeles hopes he will return. After playing the American 
Symphony by Herbert, the orchestra and audience partici- 
pated in the Star-spangled Banner, and the season of Bowl 
Concerts was over, 

Notes. 

Sophie Braslau and Pablo Casals will appear with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic this winter. 

Jeannette Rogers, flutist, is preparing to make a short 
concert tour in addition to her she ware work. 

The numerous symphony orchestras of the Los Angeles 
Theaters are continuing to present artistic programs. 

Ethel O'Neil, former prima donna of the Lucerne Opera 
Company, is about to leave for Europe for a short tour, 
during which she will give several concerts on the continent. 

A Junior Symphony Orchestra has been formed in Los 
Angeles, all of the players averaging twelve or thirteen 
years of age. Leo Scheer is director, and Tom Bourkes, 
publicity man. They hope to increase their number to 100. 

The Southern California Music Company moves this week 


into a beautiful new building of their own. The upper 
stories are artistically finished and will be rented largely 
as studios. The building follows the trend of business sout 
and is located at 806-8 South Broadway. 

Carli D. Eleanor, conductor and composer, has returned 
from his European trip and will resume his work as con- 
ductor of the California Orchestra at the California Theater. 

The Gamut Club building has been entirely made over 
during the last two months, Under the direction of Charles 
W. Gates, the club director, a splendid series of programs 
has been prepared. Among the offerings will be several 
numbers by a string trio consisting of Jules Pepske, Alfred 
Kastner, and Earl Bright. Melba French Barr and Lora 
May Lamport, sopranos, will be heard. 

Jane Catherwood was called back from her vacation by 
the serious illness of her mother. Bde Bee 


Hurlbut’s Open Vocal Clinics Win 


Spokane, Wash., August 29.—Harold Hurlbut has com- 
pleted his fourteenth week of master classes.in the West. 
His open vocal clinics continue to be a great feature of his 
work, Illustrating his pedagogic points with the voices of 
pupils is only a part of this line of his work. He also uses 
Victor Red Seal records to demonstrate the various technical 
points of his treatment of women’s and men’s voices, and 
this innovation has been eagerly watched by the many 
teachers and artists who have attended his classes. 

At a recent clinic he illustrated the difference between 
the falsetto and the true upper tone, and based his demon- 
stration on a series of Caruso records. Singing before an 
audience in comparison with records by Caruso is no light 
matter, and Mr. Hurlbut’s varied types of tonal illustration 
from robust to lyric, from the lowest tone to high D flat, 
made a profound impression. A newspaper made the fol- 
lowing terse comment. “Here is a rare’ phenomenon—a 
vocal teacher who can really sing.” The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer called Mr. Hurlbut “a master singer.” 


New Concert Course for San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cal., September 7.—There is to be a new 
concert course known as the Elwyn Concert Series. The 
Elwyn Concert Bureau, the main office of which is located 
in Portland, Ore., will present, in this series, only those 
artists under the management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau. The Elwyn Concert Bureau and the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau have incorporated, thus making the Portland 
managerial offices Western representatives of the Wolfsohn 
interests on the Pacific Coast. The Elwyn attractions will 
appear at the Curran Theater on Friday afternoons, alter- 
nating with the San Francisco Symphony ere. 

il 


Robert O’Connor Going Abroad 


Robert O'Connor, pianist, is going abroad for seven 
months, and during his stay will study, work up new pro- 
grams, and play a few concerts, In the last month Mr. 
O'Connor has played three times for the WJZ radio audi- 
ences and also appeared at a private recital at Rumson, N. J. 


A School Aiming for Aesthetic Growth 


The Alma Steedman School of Fine Arts, located at 
Louisville, Ky., began its second year on September 3. 
This unique institution had a highly successful opening year 
and is reopening with a larger enrollment, an augmented 
faculty and more confidence in its unusual ideal than ever. 
In the foreword of the annual catalogue one finds this 
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remarkable statement: “It ite school) does not issue 
diplomas to, or graduate any of its students in given courses 
and set periods. It is the firm conviction of the directors 
that a well developed individuality with a working knowledge 
of expressing self through art, has a tremendous advantage 
over the graduate with a — parchment.” Surely that is 
a brave statement and should command attention. 


CINCINNATI NEWS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 14.—A large number of con- 
testants presented themselves for the free scholarships in 
voice, violin, piano and wind instruments offered by the 
American Conservatory of Music. 

Ilse Huebner, of the faculty of the College of Music, 
having returned from the West, has begun her duties once 
more. 

Roxine Beard, a pupil of Thomas James Kelly of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was soloist, on 
tember 2, in the auditorium at Lakeside on Lake Erie. 

Lillian Finn has resumed her teaching at her North Cin- 
cinnati studio. 

Alice Hardeman Dulaney has also returned to her classes. 

Two new compositions were heard at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Avondale, the works of William H. Reussenzehn, 
organist and choirmaster. One was a tenor solo, Ecce 
Panis Angelorum, and the other a solo and quartet num- 
ber, O Sacrum Convivium. The soloist was Alfred 
Schneider, accompanied by a male quartet. 

Charlotte Sandamn Angert, a Cincinnati soprano, has 
accepted a position as soloist at the Church of the Covenant. 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, under the direction 
of George R. Myers, played for the disabled soldiers at 
the Rock Hill Sanatorium. W. W. 


Lina Coén Pupil Complimented by Gen. 
Gouroud 


Lina Coén, accompanist and coach, who specializes in 
French repertory, has had the distinction of being compli- 
mented by General Gouroud for the excellent singing and 
French diction of one of her pupils, Hazel Clinger, whom 
he heard in the West. 

Viola Philo, another pupil of Mme. Coén, has been en- 
gaged to sing at the Capitol Theater, New York, this en- 
gagement being procured solely through Mme. Coén’s influ- 
ence. Mr. Rothafel, manager of the Capitol Theater, who 
has had several of her pupils before, is so well pleased with 
the work of Mme. Coén’s pupils that he is said to have 
— to present more whenever she is ready to exploit 
them. 


Lancellotti Pupil Pleases Venice 


Italian operatic newspapers tell of the success of Louise 
Hayes-Minghetti, a talented New York soprano, wife of 
Angelo Minghetti, tenor, of the Chicago Opera. As Mimi 
in La Boheme, she won recognition from both press and 
public at the Malibran Theater in Venice. 

Mme, Hayes-Minghetti prepared the role with Chev. de 
Lancellotti, the well known New York voice teacher and 
coach, when she was visiting this country last May. This 
is not the first time that she has been under the professional 
guidance of Chev, de Lancellotti for it was during his regime 
as impresario of the opera at Malta that Mme. Hayes- 
Minghetti made her operatic debut, singing Gilda in Rigo- 
letto there with pronounced success. 


Hanna Brocks Enjoying a Rest 
Hanna Brocks is spending a week or ten days at Rosen- 
dale, N. Y., where she is enjoying many delightful motor 
trips. 
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Studios: 121 Madison Ave. (30th St.) 
Phone Madison Square 9069 New York City 
Associate Teachers Wanted 


Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


ons the facilities at the disposal of the Musica. Courier 


it 18 qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 


Tel. 1644 Rhinelander L. Lilly, Sec’y 
WillR Teaching Monday, September 24th, 1923 
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x veer ag to nates received in = *¢ oe 
published as ge num 
of inquiries ae limita ion of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Was Sue A Rea Person? 


“Recently we have been using some Scotch songs and among 
them—that is, among the lists presented for selection—was the 
famous Annie Laurie. It does not seem to be sung as often as 
in former years. I know there was a saying: And the band pla 7 
Annie Laurie; as if that was the only t ing left to do. 
words are very sentimental to say the least. 


Annie Laurie was a real person, and the house and estate where 
she lived after her marriage to Alexander Ferguson are well known. 
Maxwellton’s Braes was the name of the estate of the Laurie family. 
Sir Robert Laurie was the owner in 1789. The Scotch appear to 
be very loyal to their songs whether they are good music or not, the 
words appealing to their patriotism. uring the Victorian era the 
song was a favorite in drawing rooms of the British Isles, 

Cus For SMALL Town. 

“We tried to establish a music club in our town, but the 
community is a small one and there were not enough people 
interested to make our programs a success, either for the audi- 
ence or the participants. “Bo you think it would be possible to 
combine some other subject with music, making what might be 
called a mixed club? We would like to commence at once to make 
arrangements for the coming winter, as we need something that 
will interest the people and Ering them together socially, If y 
can make any suggestions, it will be a great favor.” 

Recently the year book of a club in the West has been received 
by the Information Bureau that seems to most com rehensive, 
particularly for a small community, The club calls itself ‘‘depart- 
mental” which exactly expresses what it is. It was organized in 
1896, so has stood the test of time; is a member of its State Feder- 
ation and also of the General Federation, The departments in 
addition to music, are art, Bible study, child study, home economies, 
(there being three sections for this important work), literature and 
music, With this large variety, there must be one or more of the 
departments of interest to some member of the club, The effect 
of so much serious and systematic study must have the effect of 
+ a the minds and outlook of every individual living within 
the town 

The music programs commence September 17, the first one most 
appropriately being devoted to American music, with a paper on 
Edward A. MacDowell and the Peterboro Colony, followed by an 
excellent selection from various well known American compositions. 
To close the season’s work on May 19, 1924, all the works are by 
American women composers. The subjects are of such veriety that 
during the fortnightly meetings the programs cover many different 
branches of music. As an educational Tostare this cannot be over- 
estimated, a general knowledge having been acquired during the 
years when special subjects were taken up, the coming season being 
a resumé of the previous studies, 

The work of a club in a small town should be for the advancement 
of social and educational results, bringing about a mutual interest 
in the growth and interests of that town. Such a club has far reach- 
ing effects that cannot always be predicted. Why not try to start 
such a club and see how your fellow citizens respond? 

A CorreEcTION 

The Information Bureau makes the following correction in regard 
to the information given about the title of Jeritza’s husband, Jeritza's 
husband is the son of Barori Popper. Mme. Blanche archesi 
when seventeen years of age, aii Baron Popper —always alluded 
to as a member of an old Austrian family. She had d two sons. Later 
she married an Italian, Baron Caccamicsi, by whom she had one son, 
Gerome. When the war broke out, it was a great grief to Mme. 
Marchesi, that her two Austrian sons would be fighting against their 
half-brother. Gerome was not in the British army, nor was his father 
an Englishman, 


Minneapolis Orchestra Announcements 


The Orchestral Association of Minneapolis has announced 
the twenty-first season of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra. The new conductor is Henri Verbrugghen, who 
last season as guest conductor directed seventy-two con- 
certs in Minneapolis, St. Paul and on tour, gaining the 
enthusiastic approval and admiration of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul as well as the Northwest in general. Important 
changes in personnel of the orchestra include Elias Bree- 
skin, concertmaster, and Georges Grisez, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, first clarinetist, both artists of dis- 
tinction. 

The opening concert will be on Friday evening, October 
19, followed on Sunday afternoon, October 21, by the first 
popular concert. As usual, there will be sixteen Friday 
evening symphony concerts and twenty-two Sunday after- 
noon popular concerts, also four Wednesday afternoon con- 
certs for young people under the management of the Young 
People’s Symphony Concert Association. 

Among the interesting features of this season’s programs 
are the Beethoven Cycle, including the ninth symphony 
complete; Brahms’ Rhapsody, in which the orchestra will 
have the assistance of the Apollo Club and Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, and the first performance in Minneapolis of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben. Elsa Stralia, soprano; Mar- 
jorie Squires, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Pavel 
Ludikar, bass-baritone, will be heard in’ Beethoven's ninth 
symphony. Other soloists booked to appear at the Friday 
evening symphony concerts are Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
Lamond, pianist; Henri Verbrugghen, violinist ; Myra ess, 
pianist; Paul Althouse, tenor; Mitja Nikisch, pianist; Paul 
Kochanski, violinist ; Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Guy 
Maier, Lee Pattison ‘and Arthur Shattuck, ianists; Renee 
Chemet, violinist, and Paul Bender, tenor. Soloists for the 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts include L. Richards, 
harpsichord; Arthur Loesser, Alfred Mirovitch, and Fred- 
eric Dixon, pianists; Elias Breeskin and Jenny Cullen, vio- 
linists; Florence Macbeth, Alice Gentle, Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, Bertha Farner and Alexiu Alexius Bass, vocalists. 


John J. Hattstaedt Chairman of M. T. N. A. 
Conference 


The chairman of the piano conference to be held at the 
Pittsburgh meeting of the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, December 26-27-28, will be John J. Hattstaedt, pres- 
ident of the American Conservatory of Music, Chicago. 
Sister Cecelia Schwab, master of music at Seton Hill Col- 
lege, Greensburg, will read a paper on The Growth of the 
School of Music in a Catholic College, at another session 
of the Pittsburgh meeting. 


Elizabeth Quaile Resumes Teaching October 1 


Elizabeth Quaile will resume teaching after October 1 
at her new studio, 780 Park avenue, New York. In addition 
to giving private piano lessons, she will continue her inter- 
pretative classes. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











[The following is a list of new music received during the 
week ending September 13. Detailed reviews will appear 
at a later date on those selections which this department 
deems sufficiently interesting and important musically. ] 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 


rHERE’'S A SONG IN MY HEART, by Bernard 
Hamble n 

ARISE O SUN, by Maude Craske Day. 

A FLOWER FROM MEMORY’S GARDEN, by Jack 
T hompson 

JUNE’S FIRST ROSE, by Eric Coates. 

WHATEVER IS—IS BEST, by Hermann Lohr 

WHEN SINGING BIRDS WERE MUTE, by Bernard 
Hamblen 

WIND ON THE WHEAT, by Montague F. Phillips. 

LIFE’S ROADWAY, by A. Emmett Adams. 

SHEPHERD TAKE ME BY THE HAND, by Ward- 
Stephens 

SOMEONE BROUGHT ME DAFFODILS, by Haydn 
Wood 
riPTOE, by Molly Carew. 


New York) 


KNOW 


(Leo Feist, Inc., 


FORGIVE THEM, THEY 
THEY DO, by Ruth Rapoport. 


GUTTMAN 


**Singer of Quaint Folk Songs” 
New This Season! 
“From Mother Goose to Shakespeare” 
A Recital for Children in Costume 
Mgt. Ernest Briggs, Inc,, 1400 Broadway, New York 
Stieff Piano 


NOT WHAT 





MUSICAL COURIER 


(John Church & Co., New York and Cincinnati) 


THE LAMPS OF PARADISE, by John Hyatt Brewer. 

ARABIAN SONG CYCLE, by Charles Gilbert Spross. 

FROM THE CHILD WORLD, a set of twelve melodies, 
by Dorothy Gaynor Blake, 

THE PICIDAE, by Carlyle Davis. 

WOOD ‘SPRITE, by Arthur Nevin. 

DREAMING, by Blanche Dingley-Mathews ; and A DAY 
IN THE WOODS. 

MY OWN DOOR, by H. O. Osgood. 

ALL THE WORLD IS SUNSHINE, by Catherine 
McFarland. 

SWEET HONEY LOVE, by Virginia Burt. 

ZION HALLELUJAH, by R. Nathaniel Dett. 

WHEN YOU ARE IN MY HEART, by Corinne Moore 
Lawson. 

A PUZZLED LITTLE GRANDSON, by John Barnes 
Wells. 

CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES FOR THE YOUNG 
PIANIST, by Frances Terry. M. J. 


(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston) 
Postlude for Organ, on Alford 
By George A. Burdett 


A very nice arrangement covering seven pages and suit- 
able for church services. May be used either in whole 
or part. Not at all complicated, but contrapuntally interest- 
ing. Well edited with registrations and expression marks, 
but not overloaded with phrasings and superfluous indica- 
tions. It has a fine fortissimo ending. Altogether a very 
plggsing and practical work. 


Meditation on Toplady (Rock of Ages) 
By George A. Burdett 


This arrangement is musically very clever. The opening 
on the second phrase of the famous old tune is most ef- 
fective, and it leads up to some interesting contrapuntal 
writing. Mr. Burdett is a master of the ecclesiastical style 
of counterpoint, and what he writes has a churchly flavor, 
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although never dry or mechanical. It is a pleasure to recom- 
mend these arrangements. 


(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 


Folies d’Autrefois (suite for piano), Op. 90 
By Ed. Poldini 

This book of twenty-eight pages contains five pieces: 
Envoi, Notre Vieux Claired® Lune, La Farce de I’Aubade, 
Valse, Finale. It has not for some time been our task to 
review anything that has given us greater pleasure than these 
cleverly made fantasies. They offer a certain solidity of 
conception and construction that is more t charming. 
Ideas Mr. Poldini has in pee endless reson. and 
he sets them together with skill and ease. e title might 
give the impression that this music was old-fashioned, or 
intended to imitate the ancient style. It is, however, ap- 
parently neither. Though not excessively modern, and 
rhythmically sometimes rather popular in character, it is 
sufficiently complex to be of real interest, and the frequent 
modulations through passing chords and keys will a re- 
pay the effort that will most certainly be needed for their 
elucidation and execution. This music is neither very diffi- 
cult nor very easy. One has the impression Ps perhaps 
it was originally conceived for the orchestra, it would 
certainly be effective played by orchestras either large or 
small. Which does not mean that it is not effective for the 
piano. It is, and will no doubt become popular. 


(New York Courier) 
Duo for One Violin Adapted on the Theme of 
Yradier’s La Paloma 


By Joseph Pandolfo 


This piece is published by the New York Courier—not 
the Musicat Courter. It is dedicated to Fritz Kreisler, 
and raises the interesting question: How many pieces has 
Mr. Kreisler had thrust upon him? Perhaps the composer 
thinks this dedication will be a good advertisement. We 
respectfully doubt it. 

Musically this “duet for one violin” is of small interest. 
It consists of a short introduction of the most-banal sort; 
La Palome, played with the bow accompanied by’ pizzicato 
notes; and a short coda. The whole invention, except the 
introduction and coda, consists in the clever union of arco 
and pizzicato on one and the same violin at one and the 
same time. 

Pendolfo, whose picture, which graces the inside back 
page, shows him to be a young man with a lot of hair, cut 
short over the ears and brushed straight up on top, has 
provided the piece with a full-page preface explaining how 
it is to be played. 

We believe that such a piece would find favor with vaude- 
ville audiences. 

(Charles Brashear, Boston) 
Two Piano Pieces in Dance Rhythm, The 
Dancer in the Patio, and Cossack Dance 
By Charles Repper 

These pieces are of unequal value. The Cossack Dance 
appears to us to be rather a piece of clever manufacture 
than a natural inspiration, but the Tango is sincere and 
effective. Both pieces are rich in their harmonies, though 
the reviewer is puzzled to know whether the composer is 
a brilliant student of modernism or a brilliant guesser who 
“picks things out” at the piano and sets down on paper 
what he finds gr A little of both, probably. At all 
events, the result is good, and rather unusual. It is, like 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, popular music in a serious 
frame—and if any reader of this is a student of harmony 
and wants a Mah Jong puzzle of the first order, let him 
send for these two pieces and look them over. 


(Fine Arts Imp. Corp., New York. A. Durand & Fils, Paris) 


Little Suite for Piano 
By Alexandre Tcherepnine 


This suite includes six pieces: March, Song Without 
Words, Berceuse, Scherzo, Badinage, Humoresque. It is 
dedicated to Lady and Lord Howard de Walden. It is 
interesting and original music. The march is built upon 
a curious scale passage, alternating 5-2 and 4-2 tempo, and 
weaving about among altered harmonies (and delightful 
false relations) with a triplet figure to hold it together. 
Most attractive! 

The Song Without Words is a good waltz tune, most skill- 
fully and originally harmonized, and full of good humor. 
As for the Berceuse, nothing could better show the brilliant 
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invention of the composer. It swings along in 5-8. time 
with a curious impression of 3-4, rubato. The Scherzo 
opens with a suggestion of ragtime, but soon develops a 
Russian flavor. It is a bravoura study in eighths. Badinage 
is not unlike it in manner, and quaintly humorous, while the 
Humoresque is a presto movement founded upon a trill 
that continues in various forms almost throughout. 

It is all good music, sanely modern. Probably the fact 
that the “right of execution” has been reserved by the 
publishers will interfere with its progress in America, 
where such music is generally introduced to the public by 
the virtuosi. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Prelude (for piano) 
By Mana-Zucca 


This brings Mana-Zucca’s opus number up to 73, which 
shows how diligent she has been and how. successful her 
compositions have proved. Her success is in no way sur- 
prone. She has not only a brilliant and colorful talent, 

ut she also has taken the trouble to acquire a thorough 
groundwork in the technic of her art, so that her work 
offers equal pleasure to the dabbler and the expert. There 
ig a certain neatness about her work that is very attractive. 
She knows what effects she wants to produce, and she uses 
just the notes necessary to produce them and no more. 
There is neither overloading nor erratic wandering in emo- 
tional episodes. Her muse never escapes her perfect control. 
At the same time, her work never seems dry or studied, 
but flows from her pen freely and spontaneously. 

This new prelude answers fully to the above outline. It 
is so excellently well made that it might serve as a pattern 
for such things, and it is based upon a motive of real 
beauty and individuality. The working out is clear and 
terse, and the harmony lovely. A good work. Key of C 
sharp minor. Moderate difficulty. 


Teaching Moterial 


(Schroeder & Gunther, New York) 


Petit Histoire D’Amour (for the violin) 
By Giuseppe di Janni 


In this we find the simplest sort of little teaching piece 
for those young students just beginning to play nicely. 
Good melody and carefully fingered for the little artist. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 
Cynthia Suite (for piano) 
By Marian Coryell 


A series of seven charming descriptive piano numbers for 
third grade study. The collection is published attractivel 
and each little piece is illustrated by a black and white pan 4 
drawing, giving atmosphere to the music. They are also 
preceded by a short story, so that the child will have a 
background for the work. As to the music, it is care- 
fully worked out. Graceful, almost minuets, each one, 
in their quaint rhythm. In other words “old fashioned,” 
as the composer so aptly expresses it in her preface. These 
will add variety to any young student’s library. 


(J. Williams, Led., London. B. F. Wood Music Co., 


Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) 
Edited for the Piano by Margaret H. Glyn 


Of late we have received numerous collections of the 
same type as this one. There seems to be something of a 
vogue nowadays among musicians to do research work 
among the old manuscripts and compile collections for the 
present day use. From across the way comes this volume 
of 16th century English virginal music in the form of a 
scholar’s edition in such a concise manner that it is within 
reach of all. This music of Gibbons is mostly unpublished 
so one must appreciate the splendid work accomplished by 
such earnest students as Margaret Glyn. Most of the selec- 
tions published here, as all know, are in the simplest 
form which even beginners could master. Yet the advan- 
tage of these old melodies over the excellent ones of today 
is problematical. Their greatest value would seem to be 
in the fact that they are priceless as a matter of record. 
Every musician should have something of the sort in his 
or her studio. No real musical education is complete with- 
out such study, for from such is all valuable comparison 
derived. This present edition is published in good form and 
the arranger has given care to correctness in all details. 
This volume adds nine new pieces and an anonymous eleven 
hitherto unpublished. 


John Bull (1562-1628) 
Edited for the Piano from MSS. by Margaret H. Glyn 


This is another volume of the same character as the one 
above. In it are five pieces not published before, and 
many of Miss Glyn’s versions are edited with more serious 
thought than has ever been given them. She includes the 
anonymous Coranto, which she feels is without doubt Bull’s, 
owing to the use of the augmented sixth which this virginal 
composer is supposed to have introduced. Granted their 
excellent musical value, these two books will be welcome 
for the data which they contain. 


Boston) 


(Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., London. Chappell--Harms, Inc., New York) 


May and December (Song) 
By G. T. Francis 


A real love song, this, with all of the old familiar a 
of eternal faith and trust expressed in the lyric of J. 
Stuart-Young. The composer has lived up to tradition oad 
written a setting which causes the number to be useful in 
the studio, and for certain popular concert programs. 


(Enoch & Sons., London and New York) 


There’s a Whisper in the Air (Song) 
By May H. Brahe 


Here is a love song but of quite a different t from 
the one above in that the lyric, by Nansie B. arsland, 
merely ives you the idea without telling one in plain Eng- 
lish. This composer generally writes very g songs, and 
this is quite up to her usual standard. The setting flows 
along smoothly, with a good melody which is very easy 
to sing. The high key in Eb is the most effective, being 
light and dainty for general concert and studio use. J. 
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RESTORING SACRED MUSIC TO ITS HIGH ESTATE 


™ HROUGH all time art has been the universal sanctum 
which remains undefiled. Before a masterpiece, our 
ingrown prejudices, the corroding pettinesses of our 
ery-day, appear in their true light—as heresies. For in 
haloed atmosphere of creation, the spirit leaps from its 
cell to meet and love the spirits of its brothers. 
light and with so dedicated a purpose, the Master 
of United Arts was organized in New York. And 


unless 
In thi 
Institute 


vith similar consecra- 
m that this institution 
made the unprecedented 
movement of establishing a 
lepartment of the sacred 
nusic of all religions 
Chis significant innovation 
has many radiant facets. 
Musically it opens up a 
ta of promise. Though 


the past provides the win 
dow to the future,” its 


treasure troves remain al- 


most unexplored Since 
the days when the Church 
played godmother to the 
arts, 1 veriod has yielded 
uch bounty of sacred 

rk lo the great ma- 


jority of our moderns, 
iowever, the avenues of 
yesterday are forgotten by- 
vays, and its wealth of in- 
spiration and material lies 
unex ploited. To this 
source, a department of sacred music will provide a key 
and point out the way for composers and other musicians. 
Nor do we err in believing that in the substance of liturgi- 
cal music, in the cathedralesque beauties of the old masters, 
present-day composers of sacred as well as secular music, 
will find the ever-vital modernity and freedom for which 
they now grope. 

For the church itself, this new movement should inaug- 
a revival of the beauty that once adhered to the 
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urate 


church service, It is not so long since the wave of vul- 
garity invaded the church and dethroned sacred music from 
its high office, leaving in its place a saccharine pabulum, so- 
called religious. The famous Motu Proprio of Pius X 
as well as a movement among the leaders of church music, 
recognize the need of a revival of the old masters, as well 
as the encouragement of an inspired school of modern re- 
ligious music. And it is this need that the new department 
is destined to fill—the revival of the high standards of 
yesterday. 

The department of music of the Master Institute will 
include al] religions, and already three important branches 
are established. Evidence of the significant proportions 
the work will assume is 
shown in the choice of 
heads for three branches: 
Nicola A. Montani for the 
Catholic music; Meyer 
Posner in Hebrew music, 
and Constantine Bukhetoff 
in the Russian music. 

Mr. Montani is perhaps 
unequalled as an authority 
in his subject, in America. 
He was a pupil of Dom 
Lorenzo Perosi, conductor 
of the Sistine Chapel, 
Rome, and also studied in 
the Isle of Wight under 
Dom Mocquereau and the 
Monks of Solesmes, dedi- 
cated guardians of the Gre- 
gorian chant. As one of 
the founders of the Society 
of St. Gregory and as edi- 
tor of The Catholic Choir- 
master, Mr. Montani has 
been able to forward the 
cause of liturgical music throughout America. His own 
compositions have contributed greatly toward the creation 
of a modern school, and through his.lectures and the medium 
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of the famous Palestrina Choir of which he is conductor, 
he has given evidence of his authority. 

In the Hebrew music, Mr. Posner has rae also an 
eminent part. A graduate of the Guildhall, London, he has 
composed much music based on traditional music, and in- 
cluding an opera, King David. As conductor of some of 
the leading Jewish chorals in London and America he 
made many efforts to preserve and spread the music. He 
has directed the music in the Great Synagogue, London, 
and in America, of the synagogue choral alliance, the 
Workmen's Circle Chorus, and has taken charge of 
choirs of numerous synagogues. Especially significant’ dre 
the all-Jewish programs he has given, as these have aroused 
new interest in the national music of the race. 

Mr. Bukhetoff has also done much to spread interest-df 
his native art. He received his training in the religious 
branch of Russian music at the Theological Seminary and 
Teachers’ College. Since coming to America he has been 
leader of the Russian Cathedral Choir and also of the 
choir in the Russian Orthodox Church, Brooklyn. 

In the department of Catholic music, one course will be 
devoted to the Gregorian chant, including studies ig its 


rhythm, structure and mode, as well as analysis of: the 
various chants and forms ; 
appropriate to each service "7 
and its accompaniment. 


Classes in polyphonic mu- 
sic and the training of boy 
choirs and _ liturgical 
choruses are announced 
and a chorus will be 
formed _ for practical 
demonstration. In the He- 
brew and Russian depart- 
ments, courses on the his- 
tory of the music, analysis 
of its structures, cadences, 
modes, etc., are given. The 
influences of the music on 
secular music will also be 
traced. Thus, the courses 
have been planned with 
thought for the lover of 
art to whom the lure of 
beauty is an_ ever-vital 
stimulation, 

Already within its short 
career, the Master Insti- 
tute of United Arts has 
proved that many of our 
so-called “barriers” were but illusory and crumbled before 
the clarion-call of a dedicated purpose. With this new de- 
partment, new walls are demolished. For who, in con- 
templation of the lofty utterance of a Palestrina, a Bach, a 
Vittoria, a Franck or any of the inspired old and modern 
masters, is not purged of his pettiness, his bigotry? When 
man worships selflessly, whatsoever his deity, he is at one 
with his fellowmen. And whether it be in Judaea’s psalms, 
the chants of Gregory or the canons of Byzantium, we 
may recognize the universality of man as worshipper. 

No more beautiful expression of this has been made than 
by Nicholas Roerich, when he says, “Only a real compré- 
hension of the high quality of that beauty (religious art) 
can help you with prayer to approach the construction of 
the future world. From all sides humanity came to one 
altar bringing its best efforts. And through the comparison 
of these venerated objects once more you can understand 
why it is predestined that the nations be replaced by the 
Great Face of Humanity.” Ss. W. 
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Ruth Kemper and Ethel Grow in Concert 


Ruth Kemper, violinist, and Ethel Grow, contralto, were 
among the artists who participated in An Evening of 
Music, Poetry and Comedy by members of the MacDowell 
Colony at the Town House, Peterborough, N. H., on the 
evening of August 13. Miss Kemper played with her 
accustomed skill concerto, allegro molto appassionata, Men- 
delssohn ; Song Without Words, A. Walter Kramer ; Within 
the Potter’s Shop, Charles Wakefield Cadman; Northern 
Melody from sonata in G minor, Henry Holden Huss; 
American Dance, Albert Stoessel. Miss Grow, an, artist 
who has won wide recognition for her efforts in furthering 
the works of worthy American composets, sang songs by 
Beethoven, Handel, Schubert and Glenn Hier. | 

On August 21 and 28 both Miss Kemper and Miss Gro 
appeared at Diamond Point, Lake George, at the annua 
scholarships concerts arranged by Henry Holden Huss. 


Herma Menth Has Many Reéngagements 


The fascinating Viennese pianist, Herma Menth, attracts 
her audiences so much on her recital tours over the country 
that return engagements are the rule with her. The Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown, N. J., is trying 
to secure a date for a concert there before. she leaves for 
the Pacific Coast on an eight weeks’ tour from where she 
only recently returned with many successes to her credit. 
If the appearance at Hackettstown can be arranged, it will 
make her third return engagement there. 


Elsa Fischer Returns to New York 


Elsa Fischer, solo violinist, teacher, and first violin of 
the Elsa Fischer String Quartet, who spent the entire sum- 
mer at Hawthorne, N. Y., returned to the metropolis on 
September 12 and at once resumed professional activities. 
She is looking forward to a strenuous season; her classes 
are well filled and many bookings for solo work as well as 
for the Elsa Fischer String Quartet have already been con- 
summated. 


Onegin Sailing for Second American Tour 


Sigrid Onegin sailed for her second American tour on 
September 18, and will open her season at Brockton, Mass., 
on September 30. She will be heard with many orchestras 
and at the Metropolitan as well as in about seventy recitals 
this season. 


Romaine to Return in November 


Ninon Romaine, the pianist, is scheduled for several 
appearances in London before she returns to America in 
ovember for a tour here. During the early summer Mme. 
Romaine studied in Rome with Vladimir de Pachmann. 
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Robert Perutz to Give New York Recital 


Robert Perutz, Polish violinist, who came to the United 
States in the summer of 1921 after concluding a successful 
concert tour of the South American countries, contemplates 
making his New York debut in recital at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Monday, October 22. 

Prior to leaving Europe, Mr. Perutz appeared as soloist 
in his native Poland, also Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Rus- 
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sia, Turkey, and the Balkan States. He was graduated from 
the Lemberg Conservatory of Music where he studied under 
Prof. Wolfsthal (a pupil of Joachim). At the Geneva Con- 
servatory his teacher was Henri Marteau, whom he left 
after one year’s study to become a pupil of Carl Flesch in 
Berlin, with whom he studied many years. He is one of 
the few violinists in America who hold the distinction of be- 
ing an exponent of the Flesch method. 

Mr. Perutz’s playing is characterized by musicianship, 
sincerity, and artistic purpose, and his technic is so well 
developed that no difficulty can baffle him or interfere with 
his musicianly interpretation. Following is a partial list 
of press notices from various parts of the world: 

In Perutz lives a divine spark that gives forth brilliant scintillations. 
~~Warsaw Kurver Warszawski, Poland. 


A violinist once heard, never , to be forgotten.—Rostoffskaja Riecz, 
Russia, 


The great success with Mr. Perutz enjoyed yesterday rose in a 
moment to an ovation. In all the details of his playing one detects 
artistic culture. The superb cantilene and infinitely pure intonation 
are the outstanding qualities deserving emphasis,—Narodni listy, 
Bohemia. 

A virtuosity carried to the highest perfection; a ravishing temper 
ament characterizes this eminent violinist.—Neues Wiener Tagblat 
Austria. 


His playing, full of sentiment combined with perfect technic, shows 
that he has become a sovereign on the violin—Dresdener Nachrichten, 
Germany. 





The second concert of Perutz passed again with brilliant success, 
The artist was forced to contribute several extras until the waves of 
enthusiasm had spent themselves.—Buenos Aires (La Nacion), South 
America. 





Perutz is without doubt one of the best violinists we have heard. 
His admirable execution of the Spanish symphony proves this com- 
pletely.—Santjago de Chile el Mercurio. 


Mr. Perutz offered quite the most unhackneyed program that we 
have seen in many years. He is plainly a man of sterling musician- 
ship and possesses many enviable qualities in respect of the violinist’s 
three essentials, tone, style, and technic. Such feats as the down 
bow staccato betoken the player to whom facility is a natural en- 
dowment.—Cleveland Plain Dealer (James H. Rogers). 


Tiron the medium of a diversified program Perutz exploited bril- 
liant technic, excellent effect, and full appfeciation of tone values.— 
The Cleveland Press (Wilson Smith). 





but Mr. Perutz was a revelation, He has a fine musical 
intelligence accuracy of pitch, and emotional understanding and a 
technic seldom surpassed.—-Cincinnati Enquirer (Augustus O, Palm). 


Hackett Thoroughly Schooled in Oratorio 


Arthur Hackett has been engaged for the performance of 
The Messiah to be given by the Oratorio Society of New 
York this season. Mr. Hackett is one of the few recital 
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tenors who are thoroughly schooled in oratorio. He sang 
last year with the Boston Handel and Haydn Society in its 
annual presentation of The Messiah. The Los Anegeles 
Oratorio Society telegraphed last year for Mr. Hackett to 
sing in the May 1 performance. So marked was his success 
that he was reéngaged for another appearance May 27. In 
prangptees axed this year, Mr, Hackett will appear twice with 
the orchestra. 


Activities of Dicie Howell 


After a very busy concert season which closed on May 
25 with a two-days’ festival at Petersburg, Va., Dicie 
Howell, soprano, returned to New York and on June 15 
and 23 appeared as soloist with the Goldman Band at the 
open air concerts in Central Park. On June 24 she left 
for Winston-Salem, N. C., where from June 25 to August 
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4, she was engaged to give a special six-weeks* course of 
vocal instruction at the Winston-Salem Civic Summer 
Master School. During her stay in Winston-Salem Miss 
Howell also gave a series of six informal afternoon talks 
on such subjects as Program Building, Helpful Literature, 


American Composers, The Oratorio, etc., and made several 
appearances in both Winston-Salem and Greensboro with 
the Civic Orchestra of Winston-Salem, At the close of her 
stay she gave a song recital in Memorial Hall, with Charles 
Gilbert Spross at the piano, On this occasion Miss Howell 
was greeted by a capacity audience, including many people 
from adjoining cites who had heard her in her native State 
in her student days. 

Following her engagement at Winston-Salem, Miss Howell 
returned to New York, where she again appeared with the 
Goldman Band on August 6. August 10 she gave a recital 
in Chicago for the summer session of the University of 
Chicago, and then returned to New York ‘-? concerts with 
the Goldman Band on August 12, 15, and 2 

Splendid natural gifts, excellent p Foes a em and un- 
ceasing study have brought Dicie Howell quick return in 
her chosen field, but to these are added a charming and 
radiant personality and a great love for humanity which 
have endeared her to thousands and greatly hastened her 
triumph. The 1923-24 season holds still richer promise and 
will be one of continuous activity. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
IS PLANNING FOR A VERY BUSY SEASON 


List of Distinguished Soloists Announced—Children’s Concerts to Be Continued—Managers Predict Heavy Concert Season 
—Chicago Musical College Engages Rudolf Kemeny—Banner Enrollment at Bush Conservatory 


Chicago, September 15.—The trustees of the Chicago 
Orchestral Association have sent out announcements for 
the thirty-third season of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
( Frederick Stock, conductor), which will consist of twenty- 
cight Friday afternoon and twenty-eight Saturday evening 
oncerts to be given in Orchestra Hall, commencing October 
12 and 13. As heretofore, the concerts will take place on 
successive Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings, with 
the exception of December 21 and 22, on which dates there 
The soloists engaged, besides members 
Pianists—Claudio Arrau, Moritz 
Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 


will be no concerts 
of the orchestra, are: 
Rosenthal, Benno Moiseiwitch, 


son, Arthur Shattuck and Erno Dohnanyi; violinists— 
Cecilia Hanson and Carl Flesch; viola—L ionel Tertes and 
Felix Salmond; vocalists Claire Dux, Elizabeth Rethberg 
inl Sophie Braslau. Other soloists will be announced later. 


children’s concerts by the orchestra will consist of 
two identical series of six concerts each to be given in 
Orchestral Hall on Thursday afternoons at four o'clock. 
I'he programs will be of about an hour's duration and will 
be interspersed with explanatory remarks by Director Stock. 
this series, the association also announces a series 
under the auspices of the University of Chicago at Mandel 
Hall, Chicago, a series at Aurora, Milwaukee, and in addi- 
Appleton (Wis.), and Fort 


The 


he sicle s 


tion, concerts at Madison and 
Wayne (Ind.) 
A Busy Season AHEAD, 
Judging from advance announcements received at this 
office during the past week, this coming season will be a 


busy one for the musical fraternity. The various managers 
interviewed by representatives of this office report extremely 
bookings, and Wessels & Voegeli, known for their 
conservatism, went so far as to say that for the month of 
October Orchestra Hall is practically booked solid and 
advance reservations for the hall much bigger than at the 
same period last year. 

Though many teachers are as yet to be accounted for, 
those who have returned are said to be running their studios 
at ninety per cent. capacity. Schools, too, report record 
breaking enrollments and especially fine material. Many 
new recitalists will be heard here this season, some already 
known through excellent publicity, others as yet totally 
unknown for lack of judicious advertising, while many of 
last year’s visitors will again be with us, 

ALEXANDER RAAB RETURNS. 

Alexander Raab, the distinguished pianist and instructor 
of the Chicago Musical College, has returned to that insti- 
tution after a year’s leave of absence, spent in Vienna, 
Austria. A very large class awaited Mr. Raab’s return 
and he hana his duties last Monday at the Chicago Musical 
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Pareto To MILAN. 

Graziella Pareto, the popular soprano, sailed for Italy 
on September 15, and will return to these shores in January 
to fill her contract with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
Rupotry Kemeny Cominc to Cuicaco Musicat COLLEGE. 

The distinguished Hungarian violinist, Rudolf Kemeny, 
has been engaged for its violin department by the Chicago 
Musical College. Mr. Kemeny is one of the most notable 
of the pupils of his great compatriot, Joseph Joachim, to 
whom he went for instruction after a long period of study 
with Jeno Hubay. After having gained brilliant successes 
as a touring virtuoso, Kemeny became director of the 
Koenigsberg Conservatory, in which institution he also con- 
ducted the master classes in violin playing. The remarkable 
achievements which Mr. Kemeny brought about as a teacher 
led the Royal- Academy of Budapesth to open negotiations 
with him to undertake the direction of the violin class in 
the latter institution. Kemeny eventually acceded to this 
petition and betook himself to the Hungarian capital. In 
the Budapesth Academy—the principal conservatory in Hun- 
gary—the master celebrated his twenty-fifth year of service 
last January, the institution marking the event with a great 
orchestral concert at which Kemeny performed the concerto 
by Brahms, and at which other concertos were interpreted 
by his students. 

Kemeny has produced a large number of remarkable 
Ena Among those who are well known in America are 

rna Rubinstein, Franz von Vecsey, Sandor Harmati and 

Eddy Brown, the last named having been his pupil before 
he went for finishing instruction to Prof. Leopold Auer. 
Kemeny also has been greatly admired by audiences in 
Central Europe as a chamber music performer. For many 
years he was a member—and later the leader—of the quartet 
founded by Jeno Hubay and David Popper. 

It is certain that Mr. Kemeny, who speaks and writes 
perfect English, will find America a fascinating field for 
his endeavors. He has had a number of American pupils 
in Europe and has spoken in the highest terms of the talent 
for violin playing that this country has brought forth. The 
new member of the Chicago Musical College faculty arrives 
next week, 

ZeNDT IN DEMAND. 

Marie Zendt has opened her season with a rush, She has 
just been engaged as soloist for the United-American 
Swedish Singers’ Festival at Duluth (Minn.), September 
22 and 23. She will sing in Chicago for the Chautauqua and 
Lyceum convention, September 20, and will give her New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, October 12. Richard Hage- 
man will be her accompanist. — 

STRATFORD THEATER PRESENTS FINE PROGRAM. 

The Stratford Theater, the home of diversified entertain- 
ment, has of late given a big place on its program to music. 
This past week the program consisted of Tschaikowsky’s 
Marche Slave, a group of songs, and a musical setting for 
two cellos played by Max Steindel, solo cellist of the St. 
Louis Symphony, and Bruno Steindel, solo cellist of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company orchestra. 

Tueopore S, Bercey Reorens Stupto. 

An unusually busy season is ahead for Theodore S. Bergey, 
the prominent Chicago vocal instructor, judging by the large 
number of students already enrolled for the 1923-24 season, 
which begins at the Bergey studios, Monday, September 17. 
Students from many different parts of the country have 
registered for lessons with this widely known teacher, many 
of whose pupils are making names for themselves in the 
professional field throughout the country. 
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Banner ENRro_LMENT AT Busu CONSERVATORY. 


The enrollment for the fall term at. Bush Conservatory, 
which opened last Monday, is reported to be the largest in 
the history of this progressive institution. 

The pupils come from all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries, and the indications from all the classes 
are that they will be larger than ever. 

Especially large are the notmal classes in piano and public 
school music. Registration and assignment of classes will 
be this week. 

Many applicants for the free and partial scholarships 
have been heard and the final selection of the winners will 
be made next week. 

Rehearsals of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the = of Richard Czerwonky, will begin 
Teeny, October 2 

JEANNETTE DurNo Opens SEASON. 

What with a very large class enrolled and many concert 
engagements booked, the 1923-24 season looks unusually 
busy for Jeannette Durno, the prominent American pianist 
and teacher. The Durno Piano Studio opened this week 
with a very large class enrolled, and activities at this well 
known studio will again be many this season. 

AMERICAN CoNnSERVATORY Notes. 

A number of highly talented music students ,who were 
handicapped financially, were awarded free and half scholar- 
ships at the competitive examination held during the first 
week of September. 

The Normal Department will open Saturday, September 
29, with lectures on musical history by. Victor Garwood, 
and pedagogy by the President, John J. Hattstaedt. 

Adolf Weidig, associate director of the conservatory, and 
Mrs. Weidig, returned from an extensive European vaca- 
tion trip. The opera performances at Munich and the cham- 
ber music concerts at Salzburg were most interesting musical 
events. Leo Sowerby, who is spending a third season at 
Rome, Italy, was present in Salzburg. 

Ramon Girvin has returned from his sojourn abroad and 
has resumed his duties at the conservatory. The Symphony 
Club Orchestra, composed mainly of students of the con- 
servatory, will begin rehearsals at the end of the month, 

Abram Sopkin, the accomplished young violin artist, who 
has been concertizing in various cities of Europe, will return 
at the beginning of November to launch a series of recitals 
in various cities of the United States. 

Knuprer Stupios Apps to Facu ty. 

Walter Knupfer, who has just returned from abroad, has 
added to the faculty of his school Petre Sniadoff, the Russian 
violin virtuoso, an artist of international reputation. Mr. 
Sniadoff, who has been recognized as one of the most suc- 
cessful and brilliant exponents of the method of the great 
violin master, Sevcik, offers a free scholarship to advanced 
students of special talent. Applications will be received 
until September 30. 

Cuicaco Musica Coiieces Notes. 

Felix Borowski, president, and Carl D. Kinsey, manager 
of the Chicago Musical College, returned to Chicago last 
week, Mr. Borowski and his wife having spent the summer 
in Colorado and Mr. and Mrs, Kinsey having been traveling 
in France, Italy, Germany and Switzerland. 

The whole of last week was devoted to the hearing of 
applicants for scholarships at the Chicago Musical College. 
A phenomenal amount of talent was disclosed at these trials. 

The Chicago Musical College opened on Monday with 
the largest registration in its history. As in previous years 
the student body is made up from almost every State in the 
Union, but this season there is an exceptionally large con- 
tingent from the far West. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon will begin her recital season with a 
concert at Eldora (Iowa), October 12. Kathleen Ryan, 
student of Mrs. Gannon, has been appointed contralto soloist 
at Edgewater Presbyterian Church. 

Sturkow-Ryper Stupio Opens SepTEMBER 29. 

Mme. Sturkow Ryder will open her studio for the season 
on Se yey 2 29, Saturday, keeping open house that after- 
noon for friends and pupils. 

Two compositions by Sturkow-Ryder have been accepted 
by the Gamble Publishing Company. A quartet for four 
parts and piano, being a humorous setting of Sing a Song 
of Sixpence, and the song arranged from Aesop’s Fables, 
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The Wind and the Sun, for medium voice. Both of these 
compositions have had unusual success on the concert plat- 
form this last season and will appear in print the early part 
of October. 


MusicaL News Items. 


Helen Golden, contralto, and Francis F. Iorrelli, bass, 
artist-pupils from the studio of Alexander Nakutin, are 
engaged to appear on Sunday, September 30, at the Audi- 
torium Theater, during the convention of the osteopathic 
doctors of the United States. 

Another Nakutin pupil, A. Kritz, baritone, has been 
permanently engaged as cantor for the Beit-Yitzhock con- 
gregation, Albany Park. 

Mr. and Mrs, Oscar Deis have just returned from an 
enjoyable vacation in California, which trip was made by 
motor and by way of Dayton (Ohio). They have since 
been busily engaged in arranging the teaching schedules of 
their large piano classes for the coming season. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Elman to Feature American Composition 


coming season’s tour, Mischa 
Elman, the.celebrated violinist, will feature a composition 
by the American violinist and composer, Albert Spalding. 
It is entitled Etchings and is in the nature of a theme and 
improvisations. As the title implies, the composition is a 
series of short musical drawings to each of which there is 
a subordinate title. There are twelve of these drawings: 
October, Books, Professor, Impatient, Dreams, Sunday 
Morning, Hurdy-Gurdy, Desert Twilight, Fireflies, Happi- 
ness, Ghosts and Games. 

Though Mr. Elman from time to time has played Ameri- 
can compositions, it is said that it was not until he secured 
the Spalding opus that he could feature a work by an Ameri- 
can composer which could stand comparison for seriousness 
of purpose, masterful craftsmanship and original inventive- 
ie with that of foreign composers, 

Mr. Elman will present Etchings for the first time at his 
recital on September 27 in Stamford, Conn. 


On his programs for the 


Hans Letz Resumes Teaching 


Hans Letz, violinist, has resumed his regular teaching for 
the season. He is receiving applications at his studios at 
the New York College of Music. 

Mr. Letz has recently bought a new home in the Fair- 
mount section of Hackensack, N. J. The property comprises 
a whole city block. There is a lovely colonial house, and 
the two and a half acres surrounding it are laid out half 
as a park and half in fruit trees and vegetable gardens. 

The new violinist of the Letz Quartet is William Schubert, 
first violinist of the State Orchestra. 


Ralph Cox Returns to New York 


Ralph Cox, American composer, who spent several months 
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Elliot Griffis to Be Associated with A. Russ 


Patterson Studios 


Much interest centers in the announcement that Elliot 
Griffis, the well known pianist and composer, will assume 
the direction of classes in piano, theory and dictation at 
the studios of A. Russ Patterson, the vocal teacher and 
coach, this winter. Mr. Griffis came originally from Ithaca, 
N. Y., where he studied for four years at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory, after which he went to New Haven for two 
more year’s work under Horatio Parker and David Stanley 
Smith. Next he journeyed to Boston for study at the 
New England Conservatory under Messrs. Chadwick, 
Mason and Lee Pattison. Last year he was awarded a 
Juilliard Foundation scholarship. Another year’s work un- 
der Ernest Hutchison at Chautauqua and some time spent 
under the direction of Howard Brockway rounded out 





ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


his training in piano and along theoretical lines. For two 
years he was a member of the faculty of Grinnell College, 
Iowa, and has taught privately for five or six years in 
Boston, New Haven and New York, 

Mr. Griffis has had the advantage of a college education 
and is a great reader and writer. He has a method of his 
own based on his experience, and a certain theory which is 
not stressed upon in the average school of today. Mr. 
Griffis says that many piano students have a mechanical 
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playing mechanically, Mr. Griffis means fingering mechani 
cally. He also believes that technic or interpretation should 
not be sacrificed for each other. 

Mr. Griffis has had a number of compositions published 
which have received excellent critical reviews. His piano 
sonata has been played in six different parts of the coun- 
try. Among the compositions which the Composers’ Music 
Corporation has published are: Sonata in A flat, Letters 
from a Maine Farm, Dawn Song, A Caravan from China 
Comes, Evening Lake Song, The Mountains and Trillium. 
Other compositions have been published by Schroeder & 
Gunther, and G. Schirmer, Inc. He is also the author of 
a book of verses entitled Rain in May. 

Mr. Griffis gave a piano recital at the Grinnell School 
of Music on November 30, 1921, his program including num 
bers by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
bert-Liszt, also presenting a program of his own composi 
tions at the same place on April 29, 1922. The program 
included: sonata for piano; Song Cycle, \ Girl’s Day of 
Sunlight and Shadow, words by Mary Carolyn Davies 
Elegy, Impromptu, A Caravan from China Comes, and 
three songs—E] Dorado, To the River and Dawn Song; 
also Letters from a Maine Farm, Nocturne and Cinque 
cento, Those assisting him were Arthur Faguy-Cote, bari 
tone; David E. Peck, violinist, and Doris Virden, soprano 


Benefit Concert at Sag Harbor 


A series of concerts was given recently for the 
of the Sag Harbor Yacht Club. At the Atheneum, 
evening of August 28, a large and most enthusiastic 
ence was present, attracted by the quality of the artists 
who appeared. They were: Harriette Cady, pianist; May 
Stone, coloratura soprano; Cooper Boyd, violinist, aad Meta 
Schumann, accompanist. The same artists appeared again 
in Bridgehampton, L. I., on September 4, at the beautiful 
new Community Hall, which seats 500 people 
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in Los Angeles, Cal., and other important Western cities, 
returned to New York and at once resumed professional 
activities at his studio, 554 West 113th street. 
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WHAT 


SHALL WE TEACH IN FIRST YEAR HARMONY? 


A Resumé of the Work Planned and Carried Out Under the Direction of Arthur E. Heacox 


[The following article by Prof. Arthur E. Heacox, 
Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music, was pre- 
pared for the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 
Many supervisors are quite at a loss to know just what 
to teach in first-year harmony. Mistakes are made by 
teachers trying to give the students too much at the start. 
Prof. Heacox seems to have solved the problem to the 
degree of satisfaction. Others may prefer to teach dif- 
ferently, but for those who are not certain we recommend 
a careful study of the suggestions offered by Prof. Hea- 
cox.—The Editor. ] 


By “first-year” is meant a one-year course that equals in 
ilue one “unit” as defined by the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
As most of you know, their definition of a unit is as follows: 
A Unit represents a year’s study in any subject in a 
econdary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a 
full year’s work,” 

Accepting this as our standard, a unit in harmony should 
therefore be equivalent to a regular one-year course in 
high school, requiring five 45-minute periods per week of 
class-room work with adequate outside preparation. It is 
immaterial! whether such a course be completed in one year, 
or in two years, with few sessions per week; our concern 
is with the content of the unit and the point where it is 
complete and the college is asked to accept it as a full unit 


of entrance credit. At this point instruction in music in 
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schools and colleges can be satisfactorily correlated, and, 
in the proportion that this is accomplished, academic 
prejudice will disappear. For unless a harmony course is 
made a standard course that is worthy the respect of 
musicians and the confidence of college men, it matters not 
how attractive it may be, many music-loving and really 
gifted pupils must refuse to elect it. 

PREREQUISITES. 

Any school therefore that proposes to provide a standard 
unit of harmony, must make that unit of high school grade. 
It must protect its standard by certain prerequisites for 
admission to the harmony class. For example, those who 
elect the course should have a fair ear, be able to sing simple 
melodies at sight, and have sufficient knowledge of the 
piano to play at sight a simple hymn tune, This, of course, 
presupposes some knowledge of the rudiments of music. 

Those who cannot qualify for entrance to a harmony 
class on this basis should not be admitted. To allow any 
such pupils to enter the regular class is as unwise, yes 
even as absurd, as to accept pupils in an algebra course 
who have not learned simple arithmetic. Yet harmony 
teachers tell me that they are frequently embarrassed by 
this disregard for protection through a prerequisite. Teachers 
who must accept all sorts of pupils in a so-called harmony 
class are not able to teach a high school subject at all, but 
must struggle along with work that belongs in the grade 
schools and that the pupil should have gotten there. Where 
this is not possible a preparatory semester of general theory 
including terminology, notation, etc., might well precede the 
harmony course, but should not be counted as a part of the 
standard unit which we are considering. 

A standard unit in harmony, then, must equal in value 
any other high school study; it must be protected by the 
proper prerequisites, and finally its content must be such 
that it may be correlated with standard advanced work in 
harmony in college if the pupil so desires. We are all 
therefore vitally concerned in the content and the thorough- 
ness of a harmony course, whether we teach the subject 
in high school or college. 

The (one unit) entrance requirement in harmony adopted 
in 1906 by the College Entrance Examination Board (see 
Proceedings, M. T. N. A., 1906), was prepared by a com- 
mittee of trained musicians with Prof. MacWhood as chair- 
man. The adoption of this statement was a significant step. 
The outline there provided is standard, yet elastic enough 
to please any reasonable harmony teacher. Though many 
of you are familiar with the statement, it is given in full 
here as a part of the present plan. 
STATEMENT OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

(One unit.) 

The examination in harmony will consist only of a written 
test; there will be no test in performance. The candidate 
should have acquired: 

(1) The ability to harmonize, in four vocal parts, simple 
melodies of not fewer than eight measures, in soprano or 
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in bass; these melodies will require a knowledge of triads 
and inversions, of seventh chords and inversions, in the 
major and minor modes; and of modulation, transient or 
complete to nearly related keys. 

(2) Analytical knowledge of ninth chords, all non- 
harmonic tones, and altered chords including a’ ited 
chords, (Students are encouraged to apply this knowledge 
in their harmonization. ) 

It is urgently recommended that systematic ear-training 
(as to interval, melody, and chord) be a part of the prep- 
aration for this examination. Simple exercises in har- 
monization at the pianoforte are recommended. The student 
will be expected to have a full knowledge of the rudiments 
of music, scales, intervals and staff notation, including the 
terms and expression marks in common use. 


IMPORTANCE OF A DEFINITE PROGRAM. 


Courses in harmony are being offered in many high schools 
and their number is rapidly increasing. If there is to be 
any uniformity in this work, harmony teachers must give 
the matter of standard serious attention. A general state- 
ment as clear, brief, and rational as that just given above 
needs no word of commendation. Experienced teachers will 
nearly all agree that it should remain, as it has stood, a 
common sense measure of a unit in harmony. 

But when we meet our harmony class and it is a question 
of just what to do in each lesson, what to assign for outside 
preparation, when and how to give the ear-training and the 
keyboard work the proper attention, the young teacher, and 
the older as well, must have a program that has been studied 
in detail from start to finish. Having settled on such a 
plan, the unit course in harmony which it is supposed to 
represent should be divided into four quarters with the con- 
tent of each quarter defined by a specific list of suitable 
representative review or examination questions. These 
should be questions in ear-training, keyboard work, and 
paper work in proportion to the emphasis laid upon each 
of the three phases of the work. If the unit is to require 
two years instead of one, these four lists of questions may 
well represent the four final examination papers. 

The definiteness of such a program is important. The 
teacher must know his destination before he begins with 
his class. Standardization is not necessarily fossilization, 
although those who dislike to work to a program love to 
call them synonyms. As courses are arranged in the modern 
high school the pupil’s time is precious. The teacher has 
no right to use the class hour “practising” on his class, re- 
quiring them to take notes that are improvised on the spur 
of the moment as I have sometimes seen a teacher do, nor 
should he permit the pupil to risk the chance of failure 
because the course was not properly cast on lines generally 
agreed upon as a valid standard. 

In closing, I shall present the four papers* which rep- 
resent my own program for a unit course, which it is so 
much easier to call first-year harmony, that we generally 
refer to it as such, That such a set of papers will receive 
general approval is too much to hope; since no one program 
can ever escape opposition, but, such as it is, I ote it as 
my contribution to the problem—your problem as well as 
mine—namely: what shall we teach in first-year harmony, 
how shall we make it equal to a unit in any other high 
school subject, how to make it correlate with standard ad- 
vanced work in harmony in college. In these four papers I 
trust you will see that I have tried to meet essentially all 
the requirements of the Board already quoted. There is 
original work, ear-training, keyboard work, together with 
standard studies in harmonization that can be followed in 
college with work in any of our best known and largely 
used American harmony text books. In these four papers, 
therefore, I practise what I preach, believing that they 
furnish in concrete form a fairly definite measure of what 
should be expected of a pupil who asks for a unit of credit 
in Harmony. 


*The four papers referred to are Final Examinations, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 4, in a textbook, Harmony for Ear, Eye, and Keyboard, written 
by Prof. Heacox, and published by the Oliver Ditson Company. 


Lake Placid Hospital Benefit Concert 

On August 26, a concert for the benefit of the Lake 
Placid General Hospital was aig at .the Happy Hour 
Theater, Lake Placid, N. Y., for which a large sum of 
money was realized. The artists who volunteered their 
services for this worthy charity were Clarence Adler, piano; 
Paolo Gallico, piano; Sigmund Herzog, piano; Anna Hamli lin, 
soprano ; Alexander Bloch , violin; Mrs. Alexander Bloch, 
piano; and Josef Adler, accompanist. The program, a very 
interesting one, opened with Saint-Saéns’ Danse “Macabre 
for three ianos, played by apt Adler, Gallico and 
Herzog. These three artists also played the closing program 
— for three pianos: Bolero, Moszkowsky. 

Miss Hamlin sang two groups comprising Viens Aurore, 
Old French; Micaela’s aria from Carmen, Bizet; Ah, 
Love But a "Day, Beach ; oe Song, Barnet; and "waltz 
from Romeo and Juliet, 

Mr. Bloch played as violin solos Smetana’s Aus Der 
Heimat; Larghetto, Nardini; Humoresque, Joe Aulin; 
Melodie. Tschaikowsky, and La Gitana by Kreisler, to all of 
which Mrs. Bloch played sympathetic accompaniments. 


Tarrant Series to Open with Irene Castle 


The Tarrant Series of New Orleans will open on October 
18 with Irene Castle and Duke Yellman’s Orchestra re 
Jerusalem Temple. Rosa Ponselle will sing on Nove 
15 and the third concert will be rendered by Josef Hotminn 
on December 17. Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist, will 
be the attraction on January 16, and last on the list will be 
Tito Schipa, who will sing on March 17. Aside from the 
concert series, two other attractions will be heard in New 
Orleans under Mr. Tarrant’s direction—Sousa and his Band, 
and Anna Pavlowa and her — and orchestra. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
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composer.—Editor’s Note.] ‘ 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. “(details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition. Con- 
test ends April 15, 1924. Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York City. 

a Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill 

Bush Conservatory—Free scholarships. C.F. 
Jones, registrar, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups. E. A, Schafer, Secretary, Baylor College, Bel- 
ton, Texas, 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
es American Conservatory, 503 Kimball Hall, 300 

abash avenue, Chicago, ih, 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Contest ends November 1. Chamber of 
Music Association of Philadelphia, 1317 Pennsylvania 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships, including one free 
master scholarship under Cesar Thomson. Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarships. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Highland avenue, 
Oak street and Burnet avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, 
1156 Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching. Bertha Foster, Director Miami Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. Buffalo Conserva- 
tory of Music, 255 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 

A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Four free schol- 
arships at the Guilmant Organ School. Examinations 
held October 5 at 10 a. m. Dr. William C. Carl, 
director Guilmant Organ School, 17 East 11th street, 
New York City. 

The North Shore Festival Association (details in 
issue July 12)—$1,000 to composer of the United 
States for orchestral composition. Competition ends 
January 1. Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, I 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 West 
104th street, New York City. 

Alabama State Federation of Music Clubs (details 
in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 
private teachers offered to worthy talent in the State 
of Alabama. Mrs. W. L. Davids, Troy, Ala 

Society of American Musicians (details in issue 
August 3). —Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes November 15, 
1923. Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Walter Scott—Ten annual scholarships (with 
Alfred Cortot) for Americans at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris. Gaston Liebert, French Consul 
in New York, New York City, N. Y 

Zilpha Barnes Wood—Free scholarship in voice at 
Zilpha Barnes Wood School of Singing awarded 
by competition. Apply Thursday evenings, 939 
Eighth avenue, New York. 

Alexander Bloch—Violin scholarship. Applicants 
heard by appointment between September 15 and 
October 1. Alexander Bloch, 422 West Twenty- 
second street, New York. 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held during months of September and 
October. 114-116 East 85th street, New York. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





| Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





Last week and this week marked the height of produc- 
tions for the new season, A great many plays will fall 
by the wayside and some in particular seemed to have little 
chance of lasting, even a few weeks. A remarkable thing 
is, that what we call hold-overs from last season are the 
ones attracting the largest audiences, so this does not speak 
very well for the new crop. However, last week brought 
us Mrs. Fiske in Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, under the 
Belasco management. If our local critics can be depended 
upon, this will prove to be ong of the most interesting plays 
this well known actress has appeared in during the past 
fifteen years. Mr. Belasco announced in the beginning he 
would offer her for seven weeks. If it proves to be the 
tremendous drawing card during this time that it has for 
the last week, no doubt he will be forced to make other 
arrangements 

Che next opening which seems to have attracted unusual 
attention is the new musical comedy Poppy, at the Apollo. 
Indications point to a run. 

his week among the notable newcomers is Florence Reed 
in The Lullaby, a new play by Edward Knoblock, opening 
at the Knickerbocker Theater. 

The next in importance is Frank Keenan in Peter Weston, 
at the Harris Theater. Mr. Keenan returns to the legitimate 
stage alter several years in the movies, 

Another important opening, The Changelings, with Henry 
Miller and Ruth Chatterton, Blanche Bates and Laura Hope 
Crewes, as the headliners. This comedy, we are told, has 
already had a successful tour, and one is inclined to believe, 
with such a galaxy of stars, it will prove equally enter- 
taining for blasé New York. 

Leon Errol and Marilynn Miller will be seen for two 
weeks in a revival—or should we say a return of Sally? 
at the New Amsterdam Theater. This engagement is ‘in- 
tended to fili in the gap at this theater until Ziegfeld is 
ready with his new Follies. The Follies of 1922, by the 
way, has just completed a phenomenal stay—sixty-seven 
weeks in all—the longest in the history of this organiza- 
tion 

Chains was offered at the Playhouse. That very clever 
young actress, Helen Gahagan, heads the cast. 

The Greenwich Village Follies will occupy the Winter 
Garden. This is a great surprise to everyone. 

The next musical event of great importance for the week 
's the third edition of the Music Box Revue. As _ usual, 
there is a long list of favorites heading the cast, particularly 
Frank Tinney and John Steele. 

Tue Ruivowt. 

Leon Wilson's Ruggles of Red Gap was responsible for 
the enormous crowd which packed this theater all week. 
There were many things that interested particularly, but 
there were more which! the writer, at least, did not like. 
Ernest Torrence, as Cousin Egbert, was splendid; also 
Edward Horton as Ruggles. Some of the other parts were 
also finely conceived, but Ma Pettingill was a gross dis- 
appointment. Neither the director nor the interpreter of 
the role had the slightest conception of this famous char- 
acter. The part was burlesqued, made inconspicuous, and 
wholly out of the picture. One could hardly believe that 
this simpering thing could have been the woman that 
Harry Leon Wilson created in his marvelously funny 
stories. 

Kick Out, a Mermaid comedy, was particularly amusing— 
more correctly, downright funny. 

The surrounding musical program held the attention and 
many numbers were above the average, particularly Charles 
Hart, tenor. This young man attracted a great deal of 
attention among musicians who heard him last week. He 
has remarkable breath control and a very pleasing quality, 
using his voice intelligently, and evidently is being directed 
along the right road to success. He is one of the most 
satisfactory tenors Mr. Riesenfeld has offered in a long 
time. After the feature, two girls—Hedwig Langer and 
Elma Bayer—-interpreted a gypsy dance and made a rather 
colorful number out of it. The second large musical selec- 
tion was also dancing. These four numbers were inter- 
preted by the Serova Dancers, which we presume is a unit of 
the Riesenfeld ballet corps. The girls danced gracefully and 
were roundly applauded. The overture, Allesandro Stradella, 
was rendered musically under the capable baton of Irvin 
Talbot, the new conductor. 

Cuartes D, Isaacson at Kern's, 

Charles D. Isaacson has assumed a new role. For a 
number of years past he has endeavored to cultivate a 
greater love for music among the people, or at least to 
enlighten them on the subject, and to bring good music to 
those less fortunately situated, at nominal prices and often 
free. Through his connection with several New York dailies, 
conducting music columns, and his concerts given by the 
hundreds in and around New York, he is very well known 
and has many enthusiatic followers, At many of his con- 
certs, opera singers were heard, and Mr, Isaacson often read 
the stories of operas or of the opera composers. 

Now Mr, Isaacson has gone a step farther. He is not 
only —— the story of the opera and having parts of it 
sung, but he is putting it on the stage as a feature of the 
Keith vaudeville bill, Last week he appeared at B. F. 
Keith's Riverside Theater, giving his version of Verdi's 
Rigoletto. The ‘cast was as follows: Rigoletto, Pietro Sol- 
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dano; Gilda, Marguerite White; The Duke, Alfonsg Ro- 
mero; Maddelena, Grace Divine. 

Mr. Isaacson, in the role of the opera-goer, sits in his 
home (at one side of the stage), reviewing the opera. 
He follows the story through and as he comes to certain 
songs which stand out in his memory, he is left in darkness 
while the curtains part at the center of the stage showing 
the characters in costume, and they proceed with that 
particular song. The soloists sang their respective roles 
pleasingly and the ensemble was good. Rita Maginot, the 
musical director, was at the piano. 

This act was well received and proved a popular and 
effective way of presenting grand opera limited to a short 
time. 

THe RIAvto. 

The feature picture of the Rialto last week was an adap- 
tation of The Gold Diggers, from the stage play of the 
same name, in which Ina Claire made such a sensational 
success several seasons ago. The theme is an interesting 
one, depicting chorus girl life and the methods employed 
by these stage ladies to extract money from their wealthy 
admirers while presumably offering no return, Hope Hamp- 
ton ably filled the role which Miss Claire created, sharing 
honors with Louise Fazenda, who refused to forget her 
former slapstick experience, and romped through “Mabel,” 
to the great delight of the audience. All in alk, it was a 
picture calculated to produce many laughs and greatly en- 
joyed—surprisingly enough—one that clung to the plot of 
the original play without any melodramatic additions. 

The remainder of the film program was made up of the 
Rialto Screen Magazine, and a comedy called Traffic, which 
managed to be funny because of the sympathy it aroused 
in the unfortunates who travel during the business rush. 

Ruth Chase, soprano, was the principal soloist of the 
evening, offering Friml’s Sometime as her selection. Joseph 
Alessi played O Promise Me on the trumpet. 

The overture was an excellent rendition of Liszt's Ideals ; 
and as usual, the Riesenfeld Classical Jazz, the Bambalina 
from Wild Flower, completed an excellent musical program. 

Tue Capito, 


Had it not been for the usual splendid musical program 
and variety numbers with which Mr. Rothafel always sur- 
rounds his pictures, the feature, Red Lights, would have been 
a dismal drawing card for the past week. There were 
moments when it was so absurd that the audience laughed in 
spite of itself. The only ones, apparently, who had a good 
time were the actors and actresses making the film. We 
admit, however, to some very fine action and the thriller 
which came at the end. But one runaway train and a few 
interesting incidents do not constitute what we term a fine 
picture. 

We presume the large audiences here last week came for 
the music, which of course showed the same intelligence 
and care given to these matters by the entire organization. 

The orchestra played the Scheherezade, last movement, 
with Erno Rappe conducting the second performance which 
we attended on Thursday evening. This was followed by 
a Mlle. Rezia, singing in fine style and good tonal quality, 
the Bell Song from Lakme. In fact, the audience gave her 
the biggest applause of the evening. Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
Song of India was again offered as a pantomime. This is 
an exceedingly clever number, created with a colorful set, 
motion picture of waves dashing over rocks and enticing 
sirens luring the Poet after them into the water. This has 
been offered before and always arouses interest. In celebra- 
tion of the Jewish New Year, Mr. Robyn sang Kol Nidrei. 

After the musical numbers, a unit entitled Going Up the 
Iguazu, was shown. These pictures are really remarkable 
and one almost imagines they were going up the heart of 
South America on some of Friel’s great adventures. After 
this came the soloist of the program, Mme. Elsa Stralia, 
who sang a tremendous favorite of several years ago, The 
Song of the Soul, by Breil. The more we hear Mme. Stralia 
the more we like her.. The program ended with the usual 
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organ selection with Maurio-Cottone playing. This power- 
ful instrument gives forth such tremendous volumes of 
sound that the Capitol organists should be watchful and 
not play so loudly. 

AN Operatic STAGE MANAGER, 


Early comers to Owen Davis’ comedy-drama, Home Fires, 
at the Ambassador Theater, are occasionally astonished at 
hearing Avant de quitter cex lieux, proceeding in rich bari- 
tone sound-waves from behind the curtain. One thinks he 
is there to witness a drama—‘“a study of American family 
life,’ as the author terms it—and here is no other than 
Marguerita’s warlike brother warbling a preparatory tune- 
up on the other side of the asbestos drop. One begins to 
wonder if he has dropped into the Metropolitan Opera House 
by mistake. This burst of song proceeds from the throat 
of Lester Scharff, stage manager, who used to be an opera 
singer, and he can’t quite get rid of his musical instincts 
when he feels an audience near him. Besides which fact 
there is a piano on the stage used in the first act of Home 
Fires, and several members of the cast can play, so what 
can one expect of an unresisting baritone? 

It is one of those unexpected developments of a career that 
started out to be a musical one. Mr. Scharff is remarkably 
high baritone—all the way up to A flat. He sang small parts 
for Oscar Hammerstein at the Manhattan, then toured giving 
concerts, and one fine day, as Butterfly says, drifted into 
the Shubert Theater where they were casting an operetta. 
A stage-manager had been sent for, and they thought he 
was that person. Seizing the opportunity he said: “Yes, 
I'm a stage manager,” and it turned out to be the truth, for 
he has made such a good one that they’ve let him do it for 
seven years. Hence the preparatory recitals before the 
Home Fires cast. May JouNson. 


Sascha Jacobsen in Carnegie Hall Recital 

At his summer home in Gansevoort, N. Y., Sascha Jacob- 
sen is preparing the program for his recital at Carnegie 
Hall on October 27 





COVERED WAGON AT WHITE HOUSE 


The Late President Requested Showing for His Guests— 
Zuro and His Men Enjoy Hospitality Accorded Them 


Josiah Zuro, conductor and director of presentations for 
the Riesenfeld theaters, and his orchestra, perhaps felt a 
more personal shock through the death of the late Pres- 
ident Harding than the rest of the musical world, Just 
before the late President left for his tour to the Pacific 
Coast and Alaska, Mr. Zuro and his orchestra were re- 
ceived at the White House for’a special showing of The 
Covered Wagon, the film having been sent at the request 
of the Chief Executive. This epic of the development of 
the Far West held President Harding’s interest closely, 
especially as he was to cover the same ground that these 
pioneers of the Oregon Trail had traveled during the ’40s. 

Firm SuHown In East Room. 

“Soon after the premiére of the feature film, The Cov- 
ered Wagon, at the Criterion Theater in New York,” said 
Mr. Zuro, “everyone was speaking of the excellence of this 
film. It happened that President Harding expressed a de- 
sire to see the picture, so we showed the film at the White 
House, on April 14 last. I was chosen as the conductor, 
and took with me the twenty musicians who comprise the 
Criterion Orchestra. When we reached Washington I went 
at once to the White House and was shown to the great 
East Room, where every care had been given to the placing 
of an adequate screen. Full facilities were given to my 
orchestra. I was busy going over minor details when my 
musicians began to arrive. I feel convinced that many of 
them expected delay and red tape, owing to the fact that 
all of them were strangers, and felt that there surely 
would be an examination of some kind before they were 
permitted to enter. They were simply astounded. There 
was no red tape, no delay, and they were asked no questions. 
They merely came through the great gate and were shown 
in immediately.” 

Mrs. Harpine Saw “Coats Orr.” 

“As you know, the musical score for this film is not 
easy; so we had prepared for a general rehearsal. The 
musicians, most of them, had removed their coats to be 





ready for hard work when we suddenly became aware of 
the fact that Mrs. Harding and her nurse had come in quietly 
and taken chairs. The men scrambled about, much em- 
barrassed. Mrs. Harding insisted she only wanted to stay 
for a few moments and if the men made themselves un- 
comfortable by again putting on their coats she would 
consider she was intruding, and would leave the room 
immediately. This, naturally, put the men at their ease, 
The rehearsal began. After I had gone through part of 
the score I questioned Mrs, Harding as to the general effect. 
She volunteered the information that the acoustics of the 
room were not particularly good, and suggested that we 
must play more softly in order to get the proper effect. 
I had realized this after a few moments’ rehearsal, but was 
surprised at the keen musical perception of Mrs. yg 
Looking at her occasionally I found that she was deeply 
interested in the score. Finally, coming to a big climax, 
I explained to her that at this point in the score I felt I 
would have to play loudly as it accompanied the part of 
the film which showed the great caravan starting on the 
long Oregon Trail. She turned to her nurse and said, ‘I 
told you so, I knew instinctively that the music was illus- 
trating the going forward of the covered wagon.’” 
Mrs. Harpinc’s THouGutFuLNess AGAIN EXHIBITED. 


“We practiced for some time, and are you surprised when 
I tell you that Mrs. Harding sat through the entire re- 
hearsal and many suggestions which she made were proved 
excellent? She seemed to be dubious as to whether there 
would be sufficient lights for the musicians that evening 
and, without awaiting my answer, gave a personal order 
for shaded lights to be arranged over each stand. That 
evening I found her instructions had been followed care- 
fully. After the rehearsal she called a special attendant 
and directed him to conduct the musicians over the White 
House; to explain everything to them, and to show them 
over the grounds and all places of interest. They were also 
taken over a part of the President’s residence, which is 
seldom o to visitors, this courtesy, of course, making a 
splendid impression on my musicians.” 

Aut Orricta Wasuincton Is Inviten to Exutition, 


“A few moments before the picture was shown every 
invited guest of President and Mrs. Harding had assembled 
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in this great room. It would be difficult to tell you who 
was there—practically every member of the Cabinet and 
his wife, many Senators, Congressmen and other notables 
in Washington. Exactly at the moment scheduled for the 
showing of the film, without any ostentation, President 
Harding entered the room with Mrs. Harding. He walked 
to the chairs assigned to them and, with a smile and a 
gesture of his hand, all were seated. The lights went out 
and I began the overture to The Covered Wagon. This 
was another incident in the day which surprised my musi- 
cians. Knowing the President of the United States was 
entering the room they, being born foreigners, had natur- 
ally expected a greeting quite different from the dignity and 
calm simplicity the late Executive preferred.” 


THe Late PresiweENt AN Excettent Host. 


_ “After the performance, while the musicians were pack- 
ing up their instruments to leave, one of President . Hard- 
ing’s aides came to me and said we were to go into the 
dining room, where the President would join us shortly. 
An excellent buffet supper was ready for us. After the 
President and Mrs. Harding. had said good-night to their 
guests they both came in. The President shook hands with 
each and every man and seemed anxious that we have a 


nice supper and enjoy ourselves thoroughly. He came 
over to me last and talked for a few moments. His com- 
ments on the picture were merely perfunctory. He seemed 


to have enjoyed The Covered Wagon tremendously. He 
emphasized his liking of the music as it had seemed to help 
give atmosphere and background. Mrs. Harding, on the 
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other hand, was much more voluble, expressing herself in 
no uncertain terms regarding the entertainment and what 
it had meant to her. Our operators received equal courtesy 
and consideration with the musicians.’ 

Firm SHowN FoR Press. 


“The next day we showed The Covered Wagon at a 
theater for the benefit of the Washington press and families. 
This, I imagine, is the largest organization of its kind in 
the world—it appeared so to us, anyway, as there was not 
a vacant seat in the enormous theater. I recognized many 
distinguished persons in the audience. Everyone who could 
in any way claim to be a member of the Washington press 
had asked admission.” 

Contact Stirs Citizensuir tN ForeiGn-Born. 

“All of this experience was indeed intensely interesting 
and novel, but since President Harding’s untimely death 
has cast a gloom over the entire country, the day at the 
White House becomes historic to us who met with the fine, 
innate courtesy that was such a part of the late President's 
character. My orchestra has twenty-five men and at least 
twenty-three are foreign-born, although the entire organi- 
zation comprises American citizens. In this experience of 
meeting the Chief Executive of the nation they seemed to 
realize that citizenship was more than merely complying 
with a routine and that it meant becoming a part of a great 
community. They realized that they had become Americans 
in spirit as well as in the dry process of legal form. After 
our day in Washington there was not a man who did not 
feel the great simplicity of the late President. His per- 
sonality was so powerful that being an American citizen 
gave one new pride, something which I am convinced none 
of us had ever felt before. Can you understand their feel- 
ings when they look back on that day and know what the 
country has lost? There was a sadness and depression 
about the Criterion Theater among the orchestra men not 
seen in any other theater.” 


Ethel Hayden to Sing The Messiah 


Ethel Hayden will be the soprano soloist for the per- 
formance of the Messiah to be given by the Oratorio So- 
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ciety of New York in December. Last year Miss Hayden 
sang the part with the Boston Handel and Haydr Society 
and won a distinct success. She demonstrated her intelli- 
gence and versatility as an interpreter in a field neglected 
by many recitalists. Miss Hayden will open her season with 
a recital at Washington, Pa., October 18. 


OBITUARY 


Marguerite Dangé 














Tofi Trabilsee, New York vocal teacher, has received 
news that his fiancée, Marguerite Dangé, a noted French 
dramatic soprano, died at Sydney, Nova Scotia, of pleuro- 


pneumonia. Mlle. Dangé and Mr. Trabilsee were to have 
been married on Thanksgiving Day. Mlle. Dangé was a 
beautiful and talented dramatic soprano, born and educated 
in Paris. She studied music in Paris and then went to Milan 
for advanced study under one of the best known teachers 
in Europe. It was while she was studying in Milan that 
Mile. Dangé met Mr. Trabilse, who was there on a visit. 
Mile. Dangé was making a concert tour of Canada and 
the provinces, and was to have sailed for the United States 
September 15. Her itinerary included a concert in Sydney, 
and it was while at that city that she contracted her illness 
Her untimely death will be greatly mourned by her many 
friends in New York. 


Helene Stageman 


Helene Stageman, the well known singer who became 
prominent by reason of her skill as a singer of folk songs, 
has passed away in Garmisch, Bavaria. Daughter of a 
former director of the Leipsic Theater, she was married 
in 1909 to Botho Sigwart (Count Eulenburg), who fell in 
the World War, and since then she has been rarely heard in 
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sil; EIZER MUSIC SCHOOL Vi 
Lillian Croxton ” em of Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Heizer sala atte a ey 
Concerts—Recitals 440 Knabe Bullding. New York 
Management: - 


Clarence Bawden 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 34 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 


JOHN HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studio: 151 Second Avenne ee %th Stzect 
New York City hone Dry 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


SOPRANO 
Voice Culture—Repertoire 
166 West 58th Street New York City 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer ar Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenu New York 
Phone 3136 * Wadsworth 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 
Song and Opera Repertory in all 
anguages 
Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 8331 Endicott 









































MYRON W. WHITNEY 


VOICE TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, David Mannes School, 157 E. 74th St., 0.7. 
Other days, 1406 H Street, Washington, 0. ¢ 





§ BUTLER 2 
S Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 

312 Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, 1) 





Soprano 
Clubs — Musicales — Recitals 


1 aust acl Ge, HoT AES vanaue 
KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 


t HARTHAN ARENDT 











t Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


“THE SECRET: OF SVENGALI’’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publigher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


° IST BUSTION 


224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside 5533, 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: 125 East 37th Street. St. George 
S. I.: 30 Nicholas Street. Phones: Murray Hill 
0991—Tompkinsville 3385. 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 











Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 








Correction 
Studio: 50 West 67th Street New York 
Tel.: Columbus 1465 
CONSOLI, Treasurer, Phones: Longacre 2459 
F : CULCASL, President, Bryant T8717 


ANELLO, Vice-President, 


CONSOLIDATED THEATRICAL COSTUME CO., Inc. 
FORMERLY A. BASSI 
314 WEST 44th STREET 
New York City 
BEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF OPERA, 
DRAMA, MUSICAL SHOW 
THEATRICAL AND VAUDEVILLE COSTUMES 
COSTUMERS FOR MASQUERADE AND BALLS 
Prices reasonable 








OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


EXCLUSIV. eg and studios with a dantpes 
club a ingle, “~ and three-room suites. 
liable hall and telephone se rvice. $420 to $1, 200 oe 


rly | 
inway rand pianos for part time reser- 
vation at an hourly rate. 
Primrose Inn will be conducted on the ot gre at 13 


refined, intellectual atmosphere. Oppor- 
tunity for special study in or outside the 
school. Music, French, Literature, His- 
tory and History of Art. Practice rooms 
available. Living quarters in school avail- 
able August 15. 57 East 73rd Street, New 
York City. 





East A dining room of superio 
ee tonite ot = dinner will be. served. A 
tray 


1 
Way covvies will be instituted. 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


-39- . 9th St, 125 B. 37th St 
13 O53 15 7 ved J a ys 39-41 vi i8 136 el eeet 





FOR RENT-—Studio, part time or perma- 
nent. Beautiful, large, light room, four 
windows. (Reception room if desired.) 
Steinway grand, unusual tone and quality. 
Ideal for Composer, Coaching, Teaching 
or Practice. Quiet. Service. Apartment 
1-C, 131 Riverside Drive (at 85th Street), 
New York. Telephone Schuyler 8128 
mornings, evenings (6 to 7.30 only) or 
write, 


MISS FAWCETT’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR OLDER GIRLS—In the best resi- 
dential part of New York City. A quiet, 








SUBLET—One day weekly, Wednesdays, 
10 A. M. to 10 P. M., to teacher of music 
or dramatic expression—beautiful duplex 
studio (20x20), 57th Street corner Seventh 
Avenue, New York. New small grand 
Chickering—Rental $55.00 monthly—ref- 
erences. Address “L. R. M.,” care of 
Musicat Courter Company, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








SOPRANO WANTED for tour of 
twenty concerts in recital with well 
known artist. Address “S. P. J.,” 
care of Musica Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 














WANTED—GENUINE ITALIAN VIO- 
LIN (as Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Gua- 
dagnini, Bergonzi, Gagliano, etc.). Ad- 
dress offers to “E. H. F.,” care of 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





BEAUTIFUL LARGE STUDIO in Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, to sublet 
part time. Steinway grand. Telephone. 
Alcove and waiting room. Unusual op- 

ortunity. Studio 8, 1425 Broadway, New 
Vork City. Phone Penn. 2634. 





FURNISHED STUDIO TO LET—177 
Madison Avenue. Part time in attractive 
studio, excellent acoustics for voice, good 
piano. Phone Ashland 6156 or write 
M. M. Allen. 





KRIENS SYMPHONY CLUB. | String 
and. wind players wanted. Christiaan 
Kriens, conductor. Twelfth season. Or- 
chestra of 125 men, women, boys, girls. 
Professional students, amateurs. Con- 





Wanamaker’s, 
Apply by mail 


certs in Carnegie, Aeolian, 
etc. Weekly rehearsals. 
only to 303 Carnegie Hall. 





BEAUTIFUL FURNISHED TWO 
ROOM STUDIO APT.—21x26 and 23x17, 
parquet floors, Oriental rugs, fireplace. 
“Elevator. Ideal for profe ssional musician. 


Address “S. I. H.” care of 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


MUSICAL 
New York. 








A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 


record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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GUY D’'HARDELOT—A BIOGRAPHY 





[When a composer’s songs are sung universally, one 
is naturally interested in knowing a little somethin 
about the musician. The following article was prepar 
for the Musical Courier in answer to numerous requests 
regarding the biography of English composers. These 
facts have been supplied by the publishing house of 
Chappell Harms, Inc., the American branch of Chappell, 
Ltd., London. It is our intention to publish from time 
to time similar articles on other well known English 
The following is reprinted from Musical 


composers. ¢ 
Opinion and Trade Review.—The Editor.] 

In a sequestered London suburb, amid congenial surround- 
ings, resides one of England's favorite song composers, a 
lady known to the world as Guy d’Hardelot. “Guy” comes 
from her maiden name, and “d’Hardelot” springs from the 
Chateau d’Hardelot, the home of her childhood. An inter- 
esting old edifice situated some seven miles from Boulogne, 
Hardelot Castle, dates back to the twelfth century. Formerly 
it stood out against the sea like a fortress. Now the water 
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is about a mile off. Henry VIII lived there at one time, 
and one of his letters addressed to Anne Boleyn from the 
Chateau d’Hardelot is still preserved in the British Museum. 

Here Guy d’Hardelot was born; an ideal cradle for a 
creative artist. Here also were developed those talents that 
have helped to make her name familiar in music-loving 
circles everywhere throughout Europe and America. She 
began to sing and play the piano when quite a child. Her 
mother, one of Garcia’s pupils, sang frequently and, when 
invited to social functions, was often requested to bring 
along with her “the little daughter who had tears in her 
voice.” At the very outset  ¢ her career the young girl 
received every possible encouragement from Gounod, and 
other distinguished French musicians, The composer of 
Faust had a way of addressing the prodigy as “Monsieur 
Guy d’Hardelot.” She went to Gounod’s Thursday morning 
receptions in Paris. ‘Gounod used to sit near the piano 
in his black velvet coat, with a plate of watercresses by 
his side, and sometimes he would sing us a little song with 
such wonderful artistry that we wept for very joy.” 
signed photograph of Gounod finds a prominent place 
among her collection of treasures. 

One of her earliest attempts at composition was Sans toi, 
a song for which Victor Maurel evinced a decided fancy. 
He submitted the manuscript to Leon Grus, of the French 
music publishing firm, The song won immediate popularity. 
Sans toi does infinite credit to a girl of fifteen, showing 
perfect grip of Victor Hugo’s poem as well as knowledge 
of vocal effect. 

To the fact that Guy d’Hardelot studied in Paris may be 
attributed much of the winsome delicacy and transparency 
of her songs. Her musical education has been thorough and 
well-grounded. Moreover, her studies have been supple- 
mented by direct personal contact with celebrated musicians 
and singers. Gounod, Massenet, Goring Thomas, Godard, 
Maurel, Patti, Calvé, Melba, Plangcon—these are some of 
the names ornamenting her scroll of past and present 
friendships. 

Her student days over, Guy d’Hardelot came to London 
where she has remained ever since. Her first success in this 
country was Mignon, a captivating vocal solo which led the 
way to quite a host of popular triumphs. Since her associa- 
tion with the house of Chappell & Company, Ltd.—her 
sole publishers—Guy d’Hardelot has enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted spell of public favor and patronage. We need only 
allude to a few of her most prominent successes: Because; 
Dawn; I Know a Lovely Garden; Love’s Rhapsody; You, 
and Love; Come; I Think; Wait; A Song of Love and 
June; When the Dream is There; Roses of Forgiveness; 
Sometimes in My Dreams; My Message, and You Came to 
Me. Guy d’Hardelot’s songs possess one very pronounced 
trait—perfect adaptation to the voice. This is due to the 
fact that the composer herself is an ardent disciple of the 
vocal art. 

Addressing. young and inexperienced composers, she ad- 
vises them to study construction and to avoid over-produc- 
tion. In all, Guy d’Hardelot has not published more than 
two hundred songs. The catalogue is comparatively small, 
and its character suggests that the composer only writes, 
or writes best, when she is taut with some stress of emotion. 
“Publish in haste, repent at leisure.” She does not believe in 
mechanical push-and-go methods of writing music, contend- 
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ing that it is impossible to do good work by simply sitting 
down and saying, “Now I’m going to write a song this 
morning.” It cannot be done. Touching this vital subject, 
her Paris publisher once told her that she stood among the 
select few of his composers who did not bring him a waltz 
when rent day approached! Such a dance the publisher 
laughingly dubbed, La Valse du Terme. 

She has a fund of droll experiences to draw upon. Once 
she apologized to Goring Thomas for a bar in one of her 
songs, which sounded like an echo of-one of his phrases. 
Instantly he smiled and said, “Bless you; never mind. 
I prigged it myself!” On another occasion she happened 
to be introduced to a rather bumptious person who suddenly 
flew into raptures concerning “those beautiful songs of 

ours.” “Which do you like best?” asked the composer. 

he query elicited quite a string of song titles, not one of 
which the composer could claim as her own! Such are the 
experiences of the famous! : 

What a contrast the following pathetic episode provides. 
No doubt one of the greatest joys of a composer’s life comes 
through the letters of appreciation received from utter 
strangers, particularly those received from unseen admirers 
far away in distant lands. The composer of Because, which 
we may say in passing was first sung in public by the bari- 
tone, Denham Price, has been the recipient of many such 
congratulatory messages. One gentleman living in India 
wrote a sorrowful letter saying he had just lost his wife, 
and telling how he had always longed and hoped that the 
composer should have had an opportunity of hearing his 
loved one sing her favorite d’Hardelot songs, songs sung 
from the very heart and as no other singer, in his opinion, 
could sing them. Seeing that it could not be, he had taken 
a verse from a d’Hardelot song for his wife’s epitaph. 

Speaking of music in general, Guy d’Hardelot resents 
the prevailing practice in certain quarters of calling a 
melodious love song “sob stuff.” “Why should millions of 
people be deprived of what they adore—the tender, simple 
love ballad—because a few highbrows call it ‘sickly senti- 
ment’? For me the power of loving creates music and, 
indeed, everything else beautiful in life. Although the pres- 
ent generation of critics is struggling hard to put to 
ridicule this very human element, I feel sure the world 
would be a much better place than it is if more love existed. 
If we crush out love what remains to us in life? Let us 
return to simplicity in art and cease from rushing after 
distorted music and pictures.” 

It is always interesting to hear a popular composer’s 
opinion of his or her own compositions. Sometimes com- 
posers and their constituents “beg to differ” when it comes 
to the final decision as to which song shall be accepted and 
which song rejected. Of her own songs those numbers 
which Guy d’Hardelot likes best are The Great Unknown, 
and When You Speak to Me, both favorites with the public 
be it noted. To show her versatility we would not forget 
to mention her latest essay, Never Mind, a song in a differ- 
ent style and set to an exemplary lyric. 

For recreation Guy d’Hardelot plays tennis. She loves 
all outdoor games, being a keen sportswoman. Her garden 
also claims constant attention. She is fond of dogs and 
horses. The theater provides a welcome change, and she 
finds an occasional game of bridge very helpful and stimu- 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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WING PIANO 


A musical instroment manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 




















Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 






on X Aan 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 
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NICH-&-BACH 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City 














Reproducing Medium 


TRADE MARK 


Emerson 
Established 1849 


The Celco Reproducing Medium | 


in the 


A. B. Chase | 


Established 1875 


Lindeman 6 Sons 
Established 1836 














United Piano Corporation - - 





Norwalk, Ohio 








The 
Name 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ssible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 








SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June i1oth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
629 West soth Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You 
splendid 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so pee a mats beautiful in tone and expres 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 


are certainly to be congratulated on your 
achievement in the production of the 


Sincerely, 


gy ie Oe Oe 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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GRAZIELLA PARETO 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 








